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HE deſign of this Taiz Paxr of the 
| Grammatical Inſtitute of the Engliſh Lan- 


exerciſes for Reading and Speaking: Colleges 
and Academies are already ſupplied with many 
excellent collections for this purpoſe; among 
which, the Art of Speaking, Enfield's Speaker, 


tleman and Lady's Monitor, and Scott's Leſſons, are 
uſed with great reputation. But none of theſe, 


ticularly for American ſchools. The eſſays reſpect. 
diſtant nations or ages; or contain general ideas 
of morality. In America, it will be uſeful to fur- 
niſh ſchools. with additional effays, containing the 


States. Information on theſe ſubjeQs is neceſſary 
for youth, both in forming their habits and im- 
proving their minds. A love of eur country, and 
an acquaintance with its true ſtate, are indiſpenſ- 
able they ſhould be acquired in early lite. 
In the following work, I have endeavored to 
make ſuch a collection of eſſays as ſhould form the 


youth. 

In the choice of pieces, I have been attentive to 
the political intereſts of America. I conſider it as 
a capital fault in all our ſchools, that the books 
generally uſed contain ſubjects wholly unintereſt- 
mg to our youth; while the writings that mark 
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ed the revolution, which are not inferior in any 
reſpe& to the orations of Cicero and Demoſthenes, ? 
and which are calculated to impreſs intereſting { 
truths upon young minds, lie neglected and for- 


gotten. Several of thoſe maſterly addreſſes of Con- 
greſs, written at the commencement of the late 
revolution, contain ſuch noble ſentiments of liber- 
ty and patriotiſm, that I cannot help wiſhing to 
transfuſe them into the breaſts of the riſing gene- 


ration. | 


This part completes the ſyſtem I had propoſed | 


to publiſh for the uſe of ſchools. To refine and 
eſtabliſh our language, to facilitate the acquiſition | 


of grammatical knowledge, and diffuſe the prin- 
ciples of virtue and patriotiſm, is the taſk I have 
labored to perform; and whether the fucceſs | 


ſhould equal my wiſhes or not, I ſhall ſtill have the | 


ſatisfaction of reflecting that I have made a laud- 
able effort to advance the happineſs of my country. 


1 N 61 
October 1787. 
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Let your articulation be elear and diſtinct. 


'GOOD articulation conſiſts in giving every letter 

and ſyllable its proper pronunciation of ſound. 
Let each ſyllable and the letters which compole it, be 
pronounced with a clear voice, without whining, drawl- 
ing, liſping, ſtammering, mumbling in the throat, or 
ſpeaking through the noſe. Avoid equally a dull, drawl- 
Jing habity and too much rapidity of pronunciation; for 
each of theſe faults deſtroys a diſtinct articulation. 


Obſerve the flops, and mark bb proper pauſes, but make 7 


pauſe where the ſenſe requires none. | 


The characters we uſe as ſtops are extremely arbjtrary y 
and do not always mark a ſuſpenſion of the voice. On 
the contrary, they are often employed to ſeparate the 
ſeveral members of a period, and ſhow the grammatical 
eonſtruction. Nor when they are deſigned to mark pauſes, 

do they always determine the length of thoſe pauſes; for 

this depends much on the ſenſe and the nature of the 
ſubject. A ſemicolon, for example, requires a longer 
pauſe in a grave diſcourſe, than in a lively and ſpirited 
declamation. However, as children. are incapable of nice 
diſtinctions, it may be beſt to adopt at firſt ſome general 
rule with reſpect to the pauſes , and teach them to pay 

the ſame attention to theſe characters as they do to the 
words. They ſhould be cautioned likewiſe againſt pauſ- 

ing in the midſt of a member of a ſentence, where the 


B ſenſe 


* See the Firſt Part of the In ſtitute, where the proportion of the comma 


d ſemicolon, colon, and period, is fixed at one, two, four, fix. 


(mm) I 
ſenſe requires the words to be cloſely connected in pro- 
nunciation. 


22 


orn. 
Pay the ft ricteſt attention to accent, emphaſis, and cadence. . 


Let the accented ſyllables be pronounced with a proper | 
ſtreſs of voice; the unaccented with little ſtreſs of voice, 4 
bur diſtinctly. | 

The important words of a ſentence, which I call na- 
turally emphatical, have a claim to a confiderable force 
of voice; but particles, ſuch as, of, fo, as, and, &c. re- 
quire no force of utterance, unlefs they happen to be 
emphatical, which is rarely the caſe. No perſon can read 
or ſpeak well, unleſs he underſtands what he reads; and 
the ſenſe will always determine what words are emphati- ,; 
cal. It is a matter of the higheſt conſequence, therefore, % 
that a ſpeaker ſhould clearly comprehend the meaning of 
what he delivers, that he may know where to lay the | 
emphaſis, This may be illuſtrated by a fingle example. | 
This ſhort queſtion, Will you ride to town to day? is ca- 
pable of four different meanings, and conſequently of 
four different amſwers, according to the placing of the 
emphaſis. If the emphaſis is laid upon you, the queſtion | 
is, whether you will ride to town or another perſon. If the 
emphaſis is laid on ride, the queſtion is, whether you 
will ride or go on font. If the emphaſis is laid on tocun, 
the queſtion is, whether you will ride to 707: or to anos 
ther place, If the emphaſis is laid on zo day, the queſtion 
is, whether you will ride 20 day,or ſome ether day. Thus MKſio 
the whole meaning of a phraſe often depends on the 
emphaſis; and it is abſolutely neceflary that it ſhoulfl 
be laid on the proper words. 

Cadence is a falling of the voice in pronouncing the 
cloſing ſyllable of a period“. This oughs not to be uni- 
form ; but different at the cloſe of different ts” 

But 


* We may obſerve that good ſpeakers always pronounce upon a certain 
key; for although they modulate the voice according to the various ideas 
they expreſs, yet they retain the ſame pitch of voice. Accent and em- 


. 
5 
* 
1 


(IF - |} | 

But in interrogative ſentences, the fenſe often requires 
Ithe clofing word or ſyllable to be pronounced with an ele- 
Fvated voice. This, however, is only when the laſt word 
Hs emphatical ; as in this queſtion, ** Betrayeſt thou the 
Hon of man with a %? Here the fubje& of enquiry is, 
hether the common tokeniof love and benevolence is 
Fproſtituted to the purpole of treachery ; the force of the 
queſtion depends on the laſt word, which is therefore to 
be pronounced with an elevation of voice. But in this 
Equeſtion, «. Where is boafting then, ?“ the emphatical 
gword'is bgſting, which of courſe requires an elevation of 
voice. | 
The moſt natural pitch of voice is that in which we 
 Sſpeak in ordinary converſation. Whenever the voice is 
| Rraifed above this key, pronunciation is difficult and fa. 
Itiguing. There is a difference between a /5ud and an high 
7oice. A perſon may ſpeak much /zuder than he does in 
Jordinary diſcourſe, without any elevation of voice; and 
he may be heard diſtinctly, upon the ſame key, either in 
Za private room or in a large aſſembly. 


| KUL ES 
: et the ſentiments you expreſs be. accompanied with proper 
: tones, looks and geſtures. * 


3 By Zones I mean the various modulations of voice by 
* which we naturally expreſs the emotions and paſhons. 
2 By /ooks I mean the expreſſion of the emotions and paſ- 
S lions in the countenance. | 
e Geſtures are the various motions of the hands or body, 
which correſpond to the ſeveral ſentiments and paſſions 
vhich the fpeaker deſigns to expreſs. | 
All theſe. ſhould be perfectly natural. They ſhould 
de the fame which we uſe in common converſation. A 
| ſpeaker 
phaſis require no elevation of the voice, but a more forcible expreſſion 
n Pen the ſame key. Cadence reſpects the laſt ſyllable only of the ſentence; 
| hich ſyllable is actually pronounced with a lower tone of voice; but 


vhen words of ſeveral ſyllables cloſe a period, all the ſyllables but the 
| iſt, are pronounced on the ſame key as the reſt of the ſentence. 


\ 
(. 26. } 


ſpeaker ſhould endeavor to feel what he ſpeaks; for the 
perfection of reading and ſpeaking is, to pronounce the 
words as if the 8 were our Own. . ; 
It a perſon js rehearfing the words of an angry man, 
he ſhould aſſume the ſame furious looks, his eyes ſhould 
flaſh with rage, his geſtures ſhould be violent, and the 
tone of his voice, threatening. If kindneſs is to be ex- 
preſſed, the conntenance ſhould be calm and placid, and 
wear a ſqile—the tone ſhould be mild, and the motion 
of the hand inviting. An example of the firſt, we have 
in theſe words, Depart from me, ye curſed, into ever- 
«© laſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels :” 
Of the laſt, in theſe words, Come ye blefſed of my 
© Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you, from 
©« the foundation of the world.” A man who ſhould 
repeat theſe different paſſages with the /ame /ooks, tones, 
and ge/iures, would paſs, with his hearers for a very in- 
judicious ſpeaker. | Nies! 
The whole art of reading and ſpeaking—all the rules 
of eloquence may be compriſed in this conciſe direction: 
Let a reader or a ſpeaker expreſs every word as if the ſenti- 
ment were his own. | 


General Directions for expreſſing certain Paſſiont er Senti- 
: ments. From the Art of Speaking. 
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Mirth or Laughter opens the mouth, criſps the noſe 
leſſens the aperture of the eyes, and ſhakes the whole 
frame. | | 

Perplexity draws down the eye-brows, hangs the head 
caſts down the eyes, cloſes the eye-lids, ſhuts the mouth 


and pinches. the lips—then ſuddenly the whole body 5 


agitated, the perſon walks about buſily, ftops abruptly 
talks to himſelf, Se. i 
Viexation adds to the foregoing, complaint, fretting 
and lamenting. 


draws together the features. wy 
ri 


Pity draws down the eyebrows, opens the mouth, an: 


2. 
T7] 


1 
Grief is expreſſed by weeping, ſtawping with the feet 


lifting up the eyes to heaven, Oe. 


Melancholy is gloomy and motionleſs, the lower jaw 


falls, the eyes are caſt down and half ſhut, words few 


and interrupted with fighs. 
Fear opens the eyes and mouth, ſhortens the noſe, 


draws down the eye-brows, gives the counteninice an air 


of wildneſs; the face becomes pale, the elbows are drawn. 
back parallel with the ſides, one foot is drawn back, 


the heart beats violently, the breath is quick, the voice 
weak and trembling. Sometimes it t produces ſhrieks and. 


fainting. 
Shame turns away the face from the beholders; covers: 


it with bluſhes, caſts down the head and eyes, draws 


down the eye-brows, makes the tongue to alter,” « or 
ſtrikes the perſon dumb. 


Remorſe caſts down the countenance, and clots. it. 


with anxiety Sometimes the teeth gnaſh, and the right 
hand beats the breaſt. 


Courage, ſteady and cool, opens the countenance, 
gives the whole form an erect and graceful air. The 


voice is firm, and the accents ſtrong and articulate. 


Boafling is loud and bluſtering. The eyes ſtare, the 
face is red and bloated, the mouth pouts, the voice 1s: 
hollow the arms a kichbo, the head nods in a threaten- 
ing manner, the right fiſt ſometimes clenched and bran- 


| dilhed. : 


Pride aſſumes a lofty look, the eyes open, the mouth 
pouting, the lips pinched, the words flow and ſtiff, with 
an air of importance, the arms a-kimbo, and the legs, at 


*a diſtance or taking large ſtrides. 


Authority opens the countenance, but draws down the- 

eye-brows a little, ſo as to give the perſon an air of gravity. 
Commanding requires a "TIT: ap tone of voice and 
a ſevere look. 


Inviting is expreſſed with a ſmile of militias; the: 


hand with the palm upward, drawn gently towards. the 
bod. | 


Hope brightens the countenance, arches the eye- 
B 2. brows, 


—— 
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brows, gives the eyes an eager wiſhful look, opens the 
mouth to halfa ſmile, bends the body a little forward. 
Love lights up a ſmile upon the countenance, the fore - 
head is ſmoothed, the eye-brows arched, the mouth a# 
little open, and ſmiling, the eyes languiſhing, the coun- 
tenance aſſumes an eager wiſhful look, mixed with an 
air of fatisfation. The accents are ſoft and winning, | 
the tone of the voice flattering, &c. : 
Wonder opens the eyes, and makes them appear pro- 
minent. The body is fixed in a contracted ſtobping pol- | 
ture, the mouth is open, the hands often raiſed. Won- 
der at firſt ſtrikes a perſon dumb; then breaks forth 
into exclamations. | 
Curizfity opens the eyes and mouth, lengthens the 
neck, bends the body forward, and Gxes i it in one poſ- 
ture, c. 1 
Anger is expreſſed by rapidity, interruption, noiſe and 
trepidation, the neck is ſtretched out, the head nodding 
in a threatening manner. The eyes red, ſtaring, rolling, tc 
fparkling ; the eye-brows drawn down over them, the tc 
forehead wrinkled, the noſtrils ſtretched, every vein hi 
ſwelled, every muſcle ſtrained. When anger is violent, m 
the mouth is opened and drawn towards the ears, ſnew- r: 
the teeth in a gnaſhing poſture; the feet ſtamping, the u 
right hand thrown out, threatening with a clenched fiſt, 2a 
and the whole frame agitated. v. 
Peeviſhneſs is expreſſed in nearly the ſame manner, but a 
with more moderation, the. eyes a-{quint upen the object V 
of diſpleaſure ; the upper lip drawn up-diſdainfully. 1Y 
Malice ſets the jaws, or gnaſhes with the teeth; ſends d 
flaſhes from the eyes, draws the mouth down towards at 
the ears, clenches the fiſt, and bends. the elbows.. 7-4 
Envy is expreſſed in the ſame manner; but more ma- le 


derately. n 
Auverſion turns the face from the object; the hands a 
ſpread out to keep it off. f 


Fealouſy ſhews itſelf by „ peeviſhneſs, e 
thoughtfulneſs, anxiety, abſence of mind. It is a mix- 
ture of a variety of paſſions, and aſſumes a variety of ap- 
dearances. Contempt I 
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Contempt aſfumes a haughty air; the lips cloſed, and 


pouting. WF | 
Modeſiy or humility bends the body forward, caſis 


down the eyes. The voice is low, the words few, and 
tone of utterance ſubmiſſive. 


ExAMrLESs for ILLUSTRATION. 


Interrogation, or Drueftioning. 8 
One day, when the moon was under an eclipſe, the 


Zcomplained thus to the ſun of the difcontinuance of his 
favors. My deareſt friend, ſaid ſhe, why do you not 
ſhine upon me as you uſed to do? Do I not ſhine upon 
Fthee? ſaid the ſun: I am very ſure that I intend it. O 
ne replies the moon: but I now perceive the reaſon. 
l fee that dirty planet the earth is got between us. 


Dodſley's Fables. 
Life is ſhort and uncertain : we have not a moment 


to loſe. Is it prudent to throw away any of our time in 
torment ing ourſelves or others, when we have little for 
7 koneſt pleaſures? Forgetting our weakneſs, we ſtir up 
mighty enmities, and fly to wound as if we were invulne- 
7 rable. Wherefore all this buſtle and noiſe? The beſt 
uſe of a ſhort life is, to make it agreeable to ourſelves. 
and to others. Have you cauſe of quarrel with your ſer- 
7} vant, your maſter, your king, your neighbour ? forbear 
7a moment; death is at hand, which makes all equal. 
What has. a man to do with wars, tumults, ambuthes 2 
Tou would deſtroy your enemy? You loſe your trouble; 
death will do your buſineſs. while you are at reſt. And, 


after all, when you have got your revenge, how. ſhort 
will be your joy or his pain? While we are among men 


let us cultivate humanity: let us not be the cauſe of fear 


nor pain to one another. Let us deſpiſe injury, malice, 
and detraction; and bear with an equal mind ſuch tran- 
tory evils. While we ſpeak, while we think, death 


comes up, and cloſes the ſcene. Art of Thinking. 


Wonder. 
Then let us hafte toward thoſe piles of wonder 


That {corn to bow beneath the weight of years — Lo! 


1 


Lol to my view, the awful manſions riſe 
The pride of art, the ſleeping place of death! 


Freneau. 
Joy. 
Let this auſpicious day be ever ſacred; 
No mourning, no misfortunes happen on it; 
Let it be mark'd for triumph and rejoicing z 
Ler happy lovers ever make it holy, 


Chooſe it to bleſs their hopes, and crown their wiſhes ;,| I 


Tivs happy day, that gives me my Caliſta. 


Fair Peniteut. 
Then is Oreſtes bleſt My griefs are fled! 


Fled like a dream !—Methinks I tread in air! 
Surpriſing happinefs.! unlook'd for Joy | 

Never let love deſpair ! The prize is mine ! 

Be ſmooth, ye ſeas, and, ye propitious winds, 
blow from Epirus to the Spartan coaſt? 

Diftre/ e 
8 
All dark, and comfortleſs! 

Where are thoſe various objects that, but now, 
Employ'd my buſy eyes? Where thoſe eyes? 

Dead are their piercing rays, that lately ſhot 

O'er flow'ry vales to diſtant funny bills, 

And drew with joy the vaſt horizon in. 

Theſe groping hands are now my only guides, 
And feeling all my fight. 

O miſery ! What words can ſound my grief ? 
Shut from the living whilſt among the living; 
Dark as the grave amidſt the buſtling world. 
No more to view the beauty of the ſpring, 


Or ſee the face of kindred, or of friend. T rag. of Lear, 


Courage 
A generous few, the vet'ran hardy oleanings 
Of many a hapleſs fight, with a fierce 
Heroic fire inſpired each other; 
Reſolv'd on death, diſdaining to ſurvive 
Their deareſt country“ If we fall,” I cry'd, 


as St us not tamely fall like paſlive cowards ! 


O 
Ol 


had Wort —— 


Tf. 


Their flaming falchions—<* Lead us to thoſe Danes! 
- $4 | 
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o—let us live, or let us die like men 

ome on, my friends. To Alfred we will cut 

Dur glorious way z or, as we nobly periſh, 

ill offer to the genius of our country 

hole hecatombs of Danes.“ — As if one foul 

ad mov*d them all, around their heads they flaſh'd 


Our country 0: Vengeance | was the general cry. 
Maſque of A red. 

Fear. | 
How ill this taper burns !—Ha! who comes here? 


think, it is the weakneſs of mine eyes, 
That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition |! 


It comes upon me—Art thou any thing ? 


Art thou ſome god, ſome angel, or ſome devil; 
That mak'ſt my blood cold, and my hair to rand! 2 


Speak to me, what art thou ? 
Love. 
Who can behold fuch beauty, and be filent ? 
Oh ! I could talk of thee forever ; - 
For ever fix and gaze on thoſe dear eyes ; 
For every glance they ſend, darts through my ſoul. 
fh 
Anger. 

Hear me, raſh man; on thy allegiance hear me. 
Since thou haſt are to make us break our vo, 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear? 
We baniſh thee for ever from our ſight 
And kingdom. If, when three days are expir'd, 

Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 

That moment is thy death. Away! 

By Jupiter this ſhall not be revok'd Trag. 1 Lear: 

Contempt. | | 

Away !—no woman could deſcend fo very * 

A ſkipping, dancing, worthlefs tribe you are. 

Fit only for yourſelves, you herd together; 

And when the circling glaſs warms your vain hearts, 

You talk of beauties that you never ſaw, 

Ang hoy raptures that you never knew, Fair *. 

| 11A. 
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Pity. | - 
As, in a theatre, the eyes of men, | 
After a well-orac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; | 
Even fo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did ſcowl on Richard. No man cried; God fave. es | 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; F 
Which, with ſuch gentle ſorrow, he ſhook oft, 
(His face ſtill combating with tears and {miles, 
The badges of his grief and patience ) 
That had not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, ſteel'd 
The hearts of men, they muſt have melted, 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him. ' Richard IF. 
Hal. l 
How like a fawning publican he looks ? N 
I hate him, for he is a chriſtian; 75 
But more, for that in low fimplicity 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice; 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our ſacred nation; and ke rails, 
Ev'n there where merchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls uſury. Curſed be my tribe | 
It I forgive him | Merch. of Venice. 
Pride. | 
Aſk for what end the heav*nly bodies ſhine, 
Earth for whoſe uſe—Pride anſwers, « *Tis for mine: 
For me kind nature wakes her genial pow'r, 
Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out ev'ry flow'r ; 
Annual, for me, the grape, the roſe, renew 
The juice nectarious and the balmy dew 
For me, the mine a thouſand treaſures brings ; 
For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings; 
Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe; 
1 footſtool earth, my. canopy the ſkies,” 
EſJay on Man. 
Humility. 
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. Humility. 
I know not how to thank you. Rude I am, 
In ſpeech and manners; never till this hour 
Stood I in ſuch a preſence: yet, my Lord, ; 
There's ſomething in my breaſt which makes me bold 
To ſay, that Norval ne'er will ſhame thy favor. Dowgh. 
Melancholy. — 


There is a ſtupid weight upon my ſenſes, 
A diſmal ſullen ſtillneſs, that ſucceeds 

The ſtorm of rage and grief, like filent death 
After the tumult and the noiſe of life. 
Love was the informing active fire within: 
Now that is quench'd, the maſs forgets to move, 
And longs to mingle with its kindred earth. | 
4 Fair ann | 
Commanding. £ 
Silence, ye winds 
That make outrageous war upon the ocean; 
| FAad thou, old ocean, ſtill thy boiſt'rous waves: 

Le warring elements be huſh'd as death, 
While I impoſe my dread commands on hell. 4 
And thou, profoundeſt hell, whoſe dreadful {way 
IIs given to me by fate and demogorgon— 7 
Hear, hear my powerful voice through all thy copious) 3 
6 4. . thy * caverns, —thunder thy reply. 
1 Rinaldo and Armida. 
Hope. 


O hope, ſweet flatterer, whoſe deluſive touch 
Sheds on affected minds the balm of comfort, | 
Relieves the load of poverty, ſuſtains - 

The captive bending with the weight of bonds, | 
And ſmooths the pillow of diſeaſe and pain; 
Send back th' exploring meſſenger with joy, 
And let me hail thee from that nene grove: | 
Boadicea, 


Boaſling. 
; My arm a nobler victory ne*er gain'd; 
And I am prouder to have paſs'd that ſtream, 
Than that 1 e a million o'er the plain. 
| | Lee's Alexander. 
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| Perplexity. 
Go fellow, get thee home, provide ſome carts, 
And bring away the armour that is there. 
Gentlemen, will you go and muſter mens? 
If I know how to order theſe affairs, 
Diſorderly thus thruſt into my bands, 
Never believe me.— All is uneven, 
And every thing is left at fix and ſeven. Richard II. 
Revenge. | ; f 

FIf it will feed nothing elſe, it will feed my revenge. 
He hath diſgraced me, and hindred me of half a million, 
laughed at my loſſes, mocked at my gains, ſcorned my 
nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated 
mine enemies. And what's his reaſon? I am a jew. 
Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, di- 
menſions, ſenſes, affection, paſſions ? Is he not fed with 
the ſame food, hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubject to 
the ſame diſeaſes, healed by the ſame means, warmed and 
cooled by the ſame winter and ſummer, as a Chriſtian is? 
If you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we Bf 
not laugh? if you poiſon us, do we not die? and if you 
wrong us, ſhall we not revenge? If we are like you in 
the reſt, we will reſemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a 
Chriſtian, what is his humility ? revenge. If a Chriſtian] 
wrong a Jew, what ſhould his ſuffrance be by Chriſtian 
example? why, revenge. The villainy you teach me, I. 
will execute; and it {hall go hard but I will better the 
inſtruction. | Merch. of Venice. | 


| O30 510-3 Remorſe. | 

I remember a maſs of things, but nothing diſtinctly; 
a quarrel, but nothing wherefore. O that men ſhould 
put an enemy in their mouths, to ſteal away their brains“ 
that we ſhould, with joy, pleaſance, revel, and applauſe, 
transform ourſelves into beaſts !—l will aſk him for my 
place again—he ſhall tell me Pm a drunkard ! Had I as 
many mouths as Hydra, ſuch an anſwer would ſtop them 
all. To be now a ſenſible man, by and by a fool, and 
preſently a beaſt! Every inordinate cup is unbleſt, and 
the ingredient is a devil. Frag. of Othello. | 


In % 
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Jr the following Leſſons, * are many e of ani. 

Y thefis, or oppoſition in the ſenſe. For the benefit of the 
learner, ſome of theſe examples are diſtinguiſbed by Italie 
Letters; and the words ſo marked are "PEN 


I SELECT SENTENCES. 
di. | TEACH IN G. 


en O'S 


O be very active in laudable purſuits, is the diſtin» 


ou guiſhing characteriſtic of a man of merit. 
in There is an heroic innocence, as well as an heroic 
g a courage. 
ian There is a mean in all things. Even virtue itſelf has 
ianWits ſtated limits; which not being ſtgEaly obſerved, it 
ceaſes to be virtue. 


It is wiſer to prevent a quarrel beforehand, than t to re- 
enge it afterwards. 

It is much better to reprove, than to be angry ſecretly. 
No revenge is more heroic, than that which torments 
Jenvy, by doing good. 
Y The diſcretion of a man deferreth his ger and it is 
Ihis glory to paſs over a tranſgreſſion 
my | Money, like manure, does no good till it is ſpread. 

as There is no real uſe of riches, except in the diſtribution x 
Sthe reſt is all conceit. 
A wiſe man will defire no more than what he may get 
Jjuſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerfully, and live Upon 
Jcontentedly. 

A contented mind, and a good conſcience, will make 
2 man 
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a man happy in all conditions. He knows not 8 to 
ar, who dares to die. 

There is but one way of fortifying the ſoul agaibft all 
ploomy preſages and terrors of the mind ; and that is, by 
ſecuring to themſelves the friendſhip and protection of 
that Being who diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. 

Philoſophy is then only valuable, when it ſerves for 
the law of life, and not for the oftentation of fcience, 
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ITHOUT a friend the world is but a wilderneſs. 


A man may have a thouſand intimate acquaint- | 
ances, and not a friend amongſt them all. If you have 
one friend, think yourſelf happy. 
When once you profeſs yourſelf a friend, endeavor to 
be always ſuch. He can never have any true friends who | 
is always changing them, | 
Proſperity gains friends, and adverſity tries them. | b 
Nothing more engages the affections of men, than a 
handſome addreſs, and graceful converſation. 
Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal a- r 
greeable, and an inferior acceptable.  — , 
Exceſs of ceremguy ſhews want of breeding. That ci- 
vility is beſt, wh hich excludes all ſuperfluous formality. . 
Iogratitude i is a crime ſo ſhameful; that the man was 
never yet found, who would acknowledge himſelf guilty þ 
of it. = 
Few things are impoſſible to. indultry: and fk ill, 

Diligence is never wholly. loſt. 4 
There cannot be a greater treachery, than firſt to 
raiſe a confidence, and then deceive it. | 

By ethers faults, wiſe men correct their own. 
No man hath a thorough [taſte of Proſperity, to whom 

- .adverſity never happened. * 
When our vices leave ur, we flatter ourſelves chat wwe 
leave them. 1 


It is as great a point of wiſdom to hide i ignorance ns to 
#iſcover knowledge. 
Pitch 


. 
— 
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Pftch upon that courſe of life which is the moſt excel- 
lent ; and habit will render it the moſt de/ightful. 


CH a: 


* is the * of wiſe men, and the ide] of 
ools, 
As to be perfectiy juſt, is an attribute of the divine na- 


Iture; z to be ſo to the utmoſt of our abilities, is the glory | 
of man. 


No man was ever caf down with the : infuries of for- 
tune, unlefs he had before ſuffered himfelf to be deceived: 


by her favors. 


Anger may glance into the breaſt of a wiſe man, but 
reſts only in the boſom of fools. 


None more impatiently ſuffer injuries, than thoſe that 


Jare moſt forward in doing them. 


By taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ;. 


but in paſſing it over, he is ſuperior. 


To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over another 
man, than this, that when the injury began on His part, 
the E:ndne/s ſhould begin on ours. oh 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miſer robs _— 

We ſhould take a prudent care for the future, but ſo 
as to enjoy the preſent. It is no part of wiſdom, to be 


| miſerable 0. day, becauſe we may happen to be more ſo 


-morrouu. 


To mourn without meaſure is folly ; not to mourn at 
all, inſenſibility. 

Some would be thought to do great things who are 
but tools and inſtruments; like the fool who fancied he 
played upon the organ, when he only drew the bellows. 

„Though a man may>become learned by another*s learn- 


; ing, he never can be wiſe but by his own wiſdom, 


- He who wants good ſenſe is unhappy i in having learn- 


1 ing; ; for he has thereby more ways of expoſing himſelf. 


It is ungenerous to give a man occaſion to bluſh at his- 


oven ignorance in one thing, who perhaps may excel us in 
. many. | | | No ; 


\ 
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No object is more pleaſing to the eye, than the Tight 


of a man whom you have obliged ; nor any muſic ſo 2. 
greeable to the ear, as the voice of one that owns you 


for his benefactor. 


The coin that is moſt current amongſt mankind 15 
flattery; the only benefit of which is, that by hearing 
what we are not, we may be inſtructed what we ought to 


be. 


The character of the perſon who commends you, is to 
be conſidered before you ſet a valve on his eſteem. The 
wiſe man applauds him whom he thinks moſt virtuous, | 


the reft of the world, him who is moſt wealthy. 


The temperate man's pleaſures are durable, becauſe they | 
are regular; and all his life is ca/m and ſere ne, becauſe it 


is innocent. 


A good man will love Bimſelf too well to le, and his 
neighbor too well to win, an eſtate by gaming. The 
love of gaming will corrupt the beſt principles in the 


world. 
oo wy” 
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chide, fpeaks worſe than he thinks. 


A good word is an eaſy obligation; but not to ſpeak | 


ill requires only our ſilence, which coſts us nothing. 


It is to fectation the world owes its whole race of cox- 
combs. Nature in her whole drama never drew ſuch | 
part; ſhe has ſometimes made a fool, but a coxcomb is al- 


ways of his own making. 


It is the infirmity of little minds to be taken with eve- ö 
ry appearance, and dazzled with every thing that ſpark- | 
les; but great minds have but little admiration, becauſe 


Few things appear new to them. 


It happens to men of learning, as to ears of corn; | 
they ſhoot up, and raiſe their heads high, while they 
are empty; but when full, and ſwelled with grain, they 


He 


begin to flag and droop. 


N angry man who ſuppreſſes his paſſions, thinks | 


worſe than he ſpeaks ; and an angry man that will 


us | 


E 
He that is truly polite, knows how to eontradict with 
reſpect, and to pleaſe without adulation; and is equally 


remote from an inſipid compliance, and a low familia- 
Erity. 


The failings of good men are commonly more publiſh- - 


Jed in the world than their good deeds; and one fault of 
Ja deſerving man, will meet with more reproaches, than 


all his virtues, praiſe : .Such..is the force of ill will, and 


Fill nature. 


It is harder to ayoid cenſure, than to gain applauſe ; 3; 
for this may be done by one great or wile” action in an 


age; but to eſcape cenſure, a man muſt paſs his whole 
ey 


life without ſaying or doing one ill or fooliſhithing. | 

When Darius offered Alexander ten thoufand talents - 
to divide Afia equally with him, he anſwered, The earth 
cannot bear two ſuns, nor Aſia, two kings. 'Parmenio, 
a friend of Alexander's, hearing the great offers that 
Darius had made, ſaid, Were I Alexander, I would ac- 


F cept them. So would I, replied Alexander, were I Par- 
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An old age, unfupported with matter for diſcourle 

and meditation, is much to be dreaded. No ſtate can 

be more deſtitute than that of him, who, when the de- 


lights of ſenſe forſake him, has no 8 of he 


mind. 5 
Such is tlie condition of life that ſomething i is always 
wanted to happineſs. In youth we have warm hopes, 
which are ſoon blaſted by rafhneſs and negligence, and 
great deſigns, which are defeated by inexperience. In 
age we have knowledge and prudence, without ſpirit to 
exert, or motives to prompt them. We are able to plan 
ſchemes and regulate meafures, but have not time re- 
maining to bring them to completion. | 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs no- 
thing to help it out. It is always near at hand, and ſits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are a- 
ware: Whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a man's 
invention upon the rack; and one trick needs a great 
many. more to make. it good. 
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The pleaſure which affects the human mind with che I 


molt lively and tranſporting touches, is the ſenſe that we wi 


act in the eye of infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, 


that will crown our virtuous endeavors here with happi- | 
neſs hereafter, large as our deſires, and laſting as our im- 
mortal ſouls; without this, the higheſt ſtate of life is 


inſipid, and with it, the loweſt is a paradiſe. 


. 


ONORABLE age is not that which ſtandeth in 
length of time, nor which is meaſured by number 
ot years; but wiſdom is the grey hair unto man, and un- 


ſpotted life is old age. 


Wickedneſs, condemned by her own witnels, is very 


timorous, and being preſſed with conſcience, always fore- 
eaſteth evil things: for fear is nothing elſe, but a betray- 
ing of the ſuccors which reaſon offereth. 

A wiſe man will fear in every thing. He that con- 
temneth ſmall things fhall fall by little and little. 

A rich man beginning to fall is held up by his friends; 
but a poor man being down is thruſt away by his friends; 

when a rich man is fallen he hath many helpers; he 
ſpeaketh things not to be ſpoken, and yet men juſtify 
him; the poor man flipt and they rebuked him; he 
ſpoke wilely, and could have no place. When a rich 
man ſpeaketh every man holdeth his tongue, and look, 
what he faith they extol it to the clouds; but if a poor 
man ſpeak, they ſay, what fellow is this ? 

Many have fallen by the edge of the ſword, but not 
ſo many as have fallen by the tongue. Well is he that i is 


defended from it, and hath not paſſed through the ven- 


om thereof; who hath not drawn the yoke thereof, nor 
been bound in her bonds; for the yoke thereof is a yoke 
of iron, and the bands thereof are bands of braſs; the 
death thereof is an evil death. 

My ſon, blemiſh not thy good deeds, neither uſe un- 
comfortable words, when thou giveſt any thing. Shall 
not the dew aſſuage the heat? ſo is a word better than a 


gift 


( 38 3 
ift. Lo, is not a word better than a gift? but both are 
with a gracious man. 

Blame not, before thou haſt examined the truth ; un- 
derſtand firſt, and then rebuke. | 
If thou wouldeſt get a friend, prove him firſt, and be 
ot haſty to credit him, for ſome men are friends for 
heir own occaſions, and will not abide in the day of 

rouble. 

Forſake not an old friend, hs the new is not compa- 
rable to him: a new friend is as new wine; when it is 
old thou ſhalt drink it with pleaſure. 

er A friend cannot be known in profperity; and an ene- 
n- Imy cannot be hidden in adverſity. 

Y Admonith thy friend; it may be he hath not done it 3 
y Hand if he hath, that he do it no more. Admoniſn thy 
e- friend ; it may be he hath not ſaid it, or it he hath, that 
- Ihe ſpeak it not again. Admoniſh a friend; for many 
times it is a ſlander z and believe not every tale. There 
is one that ſlippeth in his ſpeech, but not from his heart; 
and who is he that hath not offended with his tongue ? 

Whoſo diſcovereth ſecrets loſeth his credit, and ſhall 
never find a friend to his mind. 

Honor thy father with rhy whole heart, and forget 
not the forrows of thy mother: how canſt thou recom- 
pence them the things which they have done for thee ? 

There is nothing ſo much worth. as a mind well in- 
ſtructed. 

The lips of talkers will be telling ſach things as per- 
tain not unto them; but the words of ſuch as have un- 
t derſtanding are weighed in the balance. The heart of 
; | fools is in their mouth, but the wo of the wiſe is in 
- | their heart. 

, To labor, and to be contented with what a man hath, 
is a {weet life. 
| Be not confident, even in a plain way. _- 
Be in peace with many; nevertheleſs have but one 
counſellor of a thouſand. 
Let reaſon go before every enterprize, and counſel be. 


| fore every action. 
8 | CHAP. 
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H E latter part of a wiſe man's life is taken up in 
curing the follies, prejudices, and falſe opinions he 
had contracted in the former. 

Cenſure is a tax a man pays to the public for being e-. 
minent. 

Very few men, properly | peaking, live at preſent, but 
are providing to live another time. 

Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain of a few. 

To endeavor to work upon the vulgar with fine ſenſe, 

is like attempting to hew blocks of marble with a razor. co 

83 2 is the ſpleen of the ſoul. 

He who tells a lie is not ſenſible how great a taſk. he 
undertakes; for he muſt be forced to invent twenty more Wh 
to maintain that one. 

Some people will never learn any thing, for this rea- 
{on, becauſe they underſſand every thing too ſoon. 

Whilſt an author is yet living, we eſtimate his pow- 
ers by the worſt performance. When he is dead, we ] 
rate them by his beſt. 

Men are grateful, in the ſame degree that they are re- 
ſentful. 

Young men are ſubtle arguers; the cloak .of honor 
covers all their faults, as that of paſſion, all their follies. 

Economy is no diſgrace it is better living on a little, 
than out-living a great deal. 

Next to the ſatisfaction I receive in the proſperity of 
an honeſt man, I am beſt pleaſed with the confuſion of | 
a raſcal. 

What is often termed ſhyneſs, is. nothing. more has | 
refined ſenſe, and an indifference to common obſerva- 
tions. 

To endeavor all one's days to fortify our minds with 
learning and philoſophy, is to ſpend fo much in e : 
that one has nothing left to defend. 

Deference often ſhrinks and withers as much upon the 


approach of 1 intimacy, as the ſenſitive plant does upon 
the touch of one's finger. 
- Modeſt - 


5 
Modeſty makes large amends for the pain it gives the 
perſons who labor under it, by the prejudice it affords 
zyery worthy perſon in their favor. 
The difference there is betwixt honor and honeſty 
eems to be chiefly in the motive. The honeſt man does 
> ©-Mhat from duty, which the man of honor does for the 
ſake of character. 
A liar begins with making falſehood appear like truth, 
and ends with making truth itſelf appear like falſehood. 
Virtue ſhould be conſidered as a part of taſte; and we 
ould as much avoid deceit, or finiſter meaning in dif. 
Wcourle, as we would ”__ bad language, or falſe gram- 
mar. 
hel The higher character a perſon ſupports, the more he 
reſſſhould regard his minuteſt actions. 


en AP. 


4 EFERENCE is the moſt complicated, the moſt in- 


direct, and the moſt elegant of all compliments. 
To be once a rake and to glory in the character, diſ- 


covers at the ſame time a bad diſpoſition, and a bad taſte. 
How is it poſſible to expect that mankind will take ad- 
0 vice, when they will not ſo much as take warning. 
Although men are accuſed for not knowing their own 
© weakneſs, yet perhaps as few know their own ſtrength. 
of It is in men as in ſoils, where ſometimes there is a vein 


of gold which the owner knows not of, 

ot Fine ſenſe and exalted ſenſe are not half ſo valuable us 
I common ſenſe. There are forty men of wit for one man 
n ot ſenſe; and he that will carry nothing about with him 
= [but gold, will be every day at a loſs for want of ready 
change. 

bh Learning is like mercury, one of the moſt powerful 
„ Band excellent things in the world in ſkilful hands; in un- 
| ſkilful, moſt miſchievous. 

A man ſhould never be aſhamed to own he has been 
n fin the wrong; which is but ſaying in other words, that 


he is wiſer to-day than he was yeſterday. 
Wherever 


. „ 

Wberever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor 
man, I take it for granted there would be as much gene- 
roſity if he were a rich man. 

It often happens that thoſe are the beſt people, whoſe 
characters have been moſt injured by ſlanders; as we u- 
ſually find that to be the ſweeteſt fruit, which the birds 
have been picking at. LL. 

The eye of a critic is often like a microſcope, made fo. 
very fine and nice, that it diſcovers the atoms, grains, 
and minuteſt articles, without ever comprehending the 
whole, comparing the parts, or ſeeing all at once the 
harmony. Sg 

Honor is but a fictitious kind of honeſty ; a mean, but 
a neceſſary ſubſtitute for it, in focieties which have none: 
it is a ſort of paper-credit, with which men are obliged 
to trade, who are deficient in the ſterling caſh of true 
morality and religion. 8 1 

Perſons of great delicacy ſhould know the certainty of 
the following truth: there are abundance of caſes which 
occaſion ſuſpence, in which whatever they determine 
they will repent of their determination; and this through 


a propenſity of human nature to fancy happineſs in thoſe 
ſchemes which it does not purſue. 


C H A P. VIIL 


HAT a piece of work is man ! how noble in rea- 
ſon! how infinite in faculties! in form and 
moving, how expreſs and admirable ! in action how like 
an angel] in apprehenſion how like a God! 
If to do, were as eaſy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's. cottages, 
princes” palaces. He is a good divine that follows his 
own inſtructions: I can eafier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than to be one of the twenty to follow 
my own teaching. zl | 1 
Men's evil manners live in braſs; their virtues we 
write in water. e 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
8 8 together; 
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together; our virtues would be proud, if our faults 


whipped them them not; and our crimes would deſpair, 


if they were not cheriſned by our virtues. 


The ſenſe of death is moſt in appprebenſion, 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal ſufferance feels a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. 


How far the little candle throws his beams! 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. 


Love all, truſt a few, 

Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than in uſe; keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key: be checkꝰd for —— 
But never taſfk'd for ſpeech. | 


Our indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail: 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. | 


What ſtronger breaſt-plate than a heart untainted? | 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel juſt ; 

And he but naked (though lock'd up in ſteel) 
Whole conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted. 


The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeons palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve; 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
Leave not a wreek behind! We are ſuch ſtuff” 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a Deep. 


- o It falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
While we * it; but * lack d and loſt, 


and that mould teach us, 


Why 
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Why then we wreak the value; then we find 


The virtue that poſſeſſion would not ſhew us 
Whilſt it was ours, 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taſte of death but once, 


There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs in things evil, 
Would men obſervingly diſtil it out, 
For our bad neighbor makes us early ſtirrers: 
Which is both healthful, and good huſbandry, 
Beſides, they are our outward conſciences, 
And preachers to us all; admoniſhin 
That we ſhould dreſs us fairly for our end. 


O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in the air of men's fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt}, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 


— Who ſhall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honorable 

Without the. ſtamp of merit ? Let none preſum 

To wear an undeſerved dignity. 

O that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly , that clear honor 

Were purchaſed by the merit of the wearer | 

How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare 
How many be commanded, that command 


'Tis ſlander! 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than a ſword ; whoſe tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world. Kings, queens and ſtates, 
Maids, matrons, .nay the ſecrets of the grave, 
This viperous ſlander enters. | 


1 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
| Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty ſpace from day to day, 
10 the laſt ſyllable of recorded time, 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſky death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more! It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


He that would paſs the latter part of his life, with 
honor and decency, muſt, when he is young, confider 
that he ſhall one day be old, and remember, when he is 
ald, that he had once been young. 

Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own fault. 

The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the 
even ſages of Greece, left as a memorial of his know- 
ledge and benevolence, was, „Be maſter of your anger.“ 
He conſidered anger as the great diſturber of human life ; 
the chief enemy both of public happineſs and private 
<ranquility, and thought he could not lay on poſterity a 
ſtronger obligation to reverence his memory, than by 
leaving them a nn. caution againſt this outrageous 
paſſion. 

The univerſal axiom, in which all complaiſance is in- 
cluded, and from which flow all the formalities which 
cuſtom has eſtabliſhed in civilized nations, is, —* That 
no man ſhould give any preference to himſelf,” —a rule 
{ov comprehenſive and certain, that perhaps it 1s not caly 
for the mind to imagine an incivility without r 
it to be broken. 

The foundation of content muſt ſpring up in a man's 
own mind; and he who has fo little knowledge of hu- 

D man 
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man nature as to ſeek happineſs by changing any thing 


but his own diſpoſition, will waſte his life in fruitleſs ef- 


forts, and multiply the griefs which he purpoſes to re- 
move. 

No rank in life precludes the efficacy of a well timed 
compliment. When Queen Elizabeth aſked an Ambaſ- 
ſador how he liked her ladies, he replied, “It was hard 
to judge of ſtars in the preſence of the ſun.“ 

The crime which has been once nr is com- 
mitted again with leſs reluctancę. 

The great diſturbers of our happineſs i in this world, 
are our deſires, our griefs, and our fears; and to all theſe 
the confederation of mortality is a certain and adequate re- 
medy. © Think (ſays Epictetus) frequently on poverty, 
baniſhment, and death, and thou wilt never indulge vi- 
olent defires, or give up thy heart to mean ſentiments. 


The certainty of life cannot be long, and the probabi- 


lity that it will be much ſhorter than nature allows, ought 
to awaken every man to the active proſecution of what- 
ever he is deſirous to perform, It is true, that no dili- 
gence can aſcertain ſucceſs; death may intercept the 
ſwifteſt career; but he who is cut off in the execution of 
an honeſt undertaking, has at leaſt the honor of falling 
in his rank, and has fought the battle, though he mil- 
ſed the victory. 

When we act according to our duty, we commit the 
event to him by whoſe laws our actions are governed, 

and who will ſuffer none to be finally punifhed for obe- 
dience. But when in proſpect of ſome good, whether 
natural or moral, we break the rules preſcribed to us, 
we withdraw from the direction of ſuperior wiſdom, and 
take all conſequences upon ourſelves. 


Employment is the great inſtrument of intellectual do- 


minion. The mind cannot retire from its enemy into 


total vacancy, or turn aſide from one object, but by paſ- 
fing to another. 


Without frugality none can be rich, and with it, very 
few would be poor. 


Though in every age there are han who, by bold ad- 
ventures 
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ventures or by favourable accidents, riſe {ſuddenly into 
riches ; the bulk of mankind muſt owe their affluence 
to ſmall and gradual profits, below which their expences 
muſt be reſolutely reduced. 

A man's W expences ſhould not exceed his in- 
come. 

Let not a man anticipate uncertain profits.) 

The happineſs of the generality of the people is no- 
ke if it is not known, and very little if it is not en- 
vie 

To improve the golden moment of opportunity, and 

catch the good that is within our reach, is the great art 
of life. Many wants are ſuffered which might have once 
been ſupplied, and much time is loſt in regretting 18 
time which has been loſt before. 

| One of the Golden Precepts of Pythagoras directs us; 
2% That a friend ſhould not be hated for little faults. 
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Story of the COBLER and his SoN. 


YouNG man, ſon of a cobler in a ſmall village near 
Madrid, having puſhed his fortune in the Indies, 
returned to his native country with a confiderable ſtock, 
and ſet up as a banker in Madrid, In his abſence, his 
parents frequently talked of him, praying fervently that 
Heaven would take him under its protection; and the 
vicar being their friend, gave them frequently the public 
prayers of the congregation for him. The banker was 
not leſs dutiful on his part; for, ſo ſoon as he was ſet- 
tled, he mounted on horſeback, and went alone to the 
village. It was ten at night before he got there; and 
the honeſt cobler was a-bed with his wife in a ſound ſleep 
when he knocked at the door. Open the door, ſays the 


banker ;. 


3 { 40 ) 
- banker; 'tis your ſon Francillo. Make others believe 
that if you can, cried the old man, ſtarting from his 


ſieep; go about your buſineſs, you thieving rogues, here 
is nothing for you: Francillo, if not dead, is now in the 


Indies. He is no longer there, replied the banker; he is 


returned home, and it is he who now ſpeaks to you: o- 
pen your door and receive him. Jacobo, ſaid the wo- 


man, let us rife then; for I really believe *tis Francillo, 


I think 1 know his voice. The father, ſtarting from bed, 
lighted a candle; and the mother putting on her gown 
in a hurry, opened the door. Looking earneſtly on 
Francillo, ſhe flung her arms about his neck, and hug- 
ged him with the utmoſt affeftion. Jacobo embraced his 
ſon in his turn; and all three, tranſported with joy after 
ſo long abſence, had no end in expreſſing their tender- 
neſs. After theſe pleaſing tranſports; the banker put 
his horſe into the ſtable, where he found a old milch- 
cow, nurſe to the whole family. He then gave the old 
folks an account of his voyage, and of all the riches he had 
brought from Peru. They liſtened greedily, and every 
the leaſt particular of his relation made on them a ſenfi- 
ble impreſſion of grief or joy. Having finiſhed his 
ſtory, he offered them a part of his eſtate, and intreated 
his father not to work any more. No, my ſon, ſaid 
Jacobo, I love my trade, and will not-leave it off. Why, 
Teplied the banker, is it not now high time to take your 
eaſe ? I do not propole your living with me at Madrid: 


I know well that a city-life would not pleaſe you : enjoy | 


your own way of living; but give over your hard labor, 
and paſs the remainder of your days in eaſe and plenty, 
The mother ſeconded the fon; and Jacobo yielded. 'To 
pleaſe you, Francillo, ſaid he, I will not work any more 
for the public, but will only mend my own ſhoes and 
thoſe of my good friend the vicar. The agreement be- 
ing concluded, the banker eat a couple of eggs, and went 
to his bed, enjoying that pleaſing ſatisfaction which none 
but dutiful children can feel or underſtand. The next 
morning the banker, leaving his parent a purſe of three 
hundred ducats, returned to Madrid: but was ſurpriſed 


to 
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to ſee Jacobs. at his houſe a few 3 thereafter. My ta- 
ther, ſaid he, what brings you here? Francilio, anſwer- 
ed the honeſt cobler, I have brought your purſe ; take it 
again; for I deſire to live by my trade, and have been 
ready to die with uneaBneſs ever ſince ] left off working. 


— 


2 H A P. X. 
HoNES TY REWARDED: 


3 loſt both parents . he could _ 
their names, and was obliged to-a charity-houſe for- 
his education. At the age of fifteen he was hired by a 
farmer to be a ſhepherd, in the neighborhood of Lucet - 
ta, who kept her father's ſheep. They often met, and 
were fond of being together. Five-years thus paſſed, when 
their ſenſations became more ſerious. Perrin propoſed 
to Lucetta to demand her from her father : ſhe bluſhed, 
and confeſſed her willingneſs. As ſhe had an errand to 
town next day, the opportunity of her abſence was choſen 
for making the propoſal. You want to marry my daugh.. 
ter, {aid the old man Have you a houle to cover her, 
or money to maintain her? Lucetta's fortune is not- 
enough for both. It wont't do, Perrin, it won't do. 
But, replied Perrin, I have hands to work: I have laid 
up twenty crowns of my wages, which will defray the ex- 
pence of the wedding: I'll work harder, and lay up 
more. Well, ſaid the old man, you are young, and may 
wait a little: get rich, and my daughter is at your ſer- 
vice. Perrin waited for Lucetta's returning in the even- 
ing. Has my father given you a refuſal, cried Lucetta ?: 
Ah Lucettaz replied Perrin, how unhappy am I for be- 
ing poor | but I have not loſt all hopes: my circum- 
ſtances may change for the better. As they never tired 
of converſing together, the night drew on, and it be- 
came dark. Perrin, making a falſe ſtep, fell on the 
ground. He f.und a bag, which was heavy, Drawing 
toward a light in the neighborhood, he found that it 
was filled With gold. I thank heaven, cries Perrin, in a. 
Da. tranſport 
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tranſport, for being favorable to our wiſhes. This will 
fatisfy your father, and make us happy. In their way 
to her father's houſe, a thought ſtruck Perrin, „This 
money is not ours: it belongs to ſome ſtranger; and per- 
haps this moment he is lamenting the loſs of it. Let us 
go to the vicar for advice; he has always been kind to 
me.“ Perrin put the bag into the vicar's hand, ſaying, 
that at firſt he looked on it as a providential prefent 
to remove the only obſtacle to their marriage; but that 
he now doubted whether he could lawfully retain it. 
'The vicar eyed the lovers with attention. He admired 
their honeſty, which appeared even to ſurpaſs their af- 
feftion. Perrin, fays he, cheriſh theſe ſentiments: Hea- 
ven will bleſs you. We will endeavour to find out the 
owner: he will reward thy honeſty': I will add what L 
can ſpare ;- you ſhall have Lucetta. The bag was ad- 
vertiſed in the newſpapers, and cried in the neighbor- 
ing pariſhes. Some time having elapſed, and the money 
not demanded, the vicar carried it to Perrin. Theſe 
twelve thouſand livres bear at preſent no profit : you 
may reap- the intereſt at leaſt. Lay them out in ſuch a. 


manner as to enſure the ſum. itſelf to the owner, if he 


ſhall appear.“ A farm was purchafed, and the conſent- 
of Lucetta's father to the marriage was obtained. Perrin. 
was employed in huſbandry, and: Lucetta in family affairs. 
They lived in perfect cordiality; and two children en- 
deared them ſtill more to each other. Perrin one even- 
ing returning homeward from his work, {aw a chaiſe over- 


turned, with two gentlemen in it. He ran to their af 


fiſtance, and offered them every accommodation his ſmall 


houſe could afford. This ſpot, cried one of the gentle- 


men, is very fatal to me. Ten years ago, I loſt here 
twelve thouſand livres. Perrin liſtened with attention. 
What ſearch made you for them? ſaid he. It was not 
in my power, replied the ſtranger, to make any ſearch. 
Lwas hurrying to Port l'Orient to embark for the Indies. 
for the veſſel was ready to fail. Next morning, Perrin 
- momed to his gueſts his houſe, his garden, his cattle, 
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| . 
and mentioned the produce of his fields. All tkeſe- 
are your property,” addreſſing the gentleman who had 
loſt the bag; the money fell into my hands; I. -pur-. 
_ chaſed this farm with- it 3 the farm is your's. The vi- 
car has an inſtrument which ſecures your property, 
though I had died without ſeeing you.” The ſtranger - 
read. the inſtrument with emotion: He looked on Per- 
rin, Lucetta, and the children. Where am J? cried. 
he, and what do I hear? What virtue in people fo low! 
Have you any other land but this farm. No, replied 
Perrin; but you will have occaſion for a tenant, and I 
hope you will allow me to remain here. Your honeſty | 
deſerves a better recompence, anſwered the ſtranger, | 
My ſucceſs in trade has been great, and I have forgot 
my loſs. You are well entitled to this little fortune: 
Keep .it as your own. What man in.the world would 
| have acted like Perrin? Perrin and Lucetta ſhed tears 
of affection and joy. “ My dear. children,” ſaid. he, 
« kiſs the hand of your benefactor. Lucetta this farm 
now belongs to us, and we can now enjoy it without 
anxiety or remorſe.” Thus was boneſty rewarded, Les 
thoſe who deſire the reward practiſe it. 


c H A N A. 
CninacrER of a young LADY. 


OrRHIA is not a beauty, but in her preſence beauties 

) are diſcontented with themſelves. At firſt ſhe | 
ſcarcely appeared pretty; but the more ſhe is beheld, |} 
the more agreeable the appears. She gains when others 
| loſe, and what ſhe gains the never loſes. She is equa> Þ} 
led by none in a ſweet expreſſion of countenance ; and | 
without. dazzling beholders, ſhe intereſts . them. She 
loves dreſs, and is a good judge of it; deſpiſes finery, | 
but dreſſes with peculiar. grace, mixing fimplicity with | 
elegance,, Ignorant ſhe is of what colours are in-faſhionz Þ| 
but knows well what ſuits her complexion. She covers | 


her beauties 3 but fo Nightly, or rather artfully, as. to 
CTY TY give 
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play to the imagination. She prepares herſelf for ma- 
naging a family of her own, by managing that of her fa- 
ther. Cookery is familiar to her, with the price and 
quality of proviſions; and ſhe is a ready accountant. 
Her chief view, however, is to ſerve her mother and- 
lighten her cares. She holds cleanneſs and neatneſs to 
be indiſpenſable in a woman; and that a ſlattern is diſ- 
guſting, eſpecially if beautiful. - 

The attention given to externals, does not make her. 


overlook her more material duties. Sophia's underſtand... 


ing is ſolid, without being profound. Her ſenſibility is. 
too great for a perfect equality of temper; but her 
ſweetneſs renders that inequality harmleſs. A harſh 
word does not make her angry; but her heart ſwells, 
and ſhe retires to difburden it by weeping Recalled by 
her father and mother, ſhe comes at the inſtant, wiping. 
her eyes and appearing chearful. - She ſuffers with pati- 
ence any wrong done her; but is impatient to repair any 
wrong ſhe has done, and does it ſo cordially as to make 
it appear meritorious. If ſhe happen to diſoblige a com- 
panion, her joy and her careſſes, when reſtored to fa- 
vour, ſhew the burden that lay upon her good heart. 
The love of virtue is Sophia's ruling paſſion. She 
loves it, becauſe no other thing is ſo lovely: ſhe loves 
it, becauſe it is the glory of the female ſcx: ſhe loves 
it as the only road to happineſs, milery being the ſure 
attendant of a woman without virtue: ' ſhe loves it, as 
dear to her reſpectable father and tender mother. Theſe 
ſentiments inſpire her with a degree of enthuſiaſm, that 
elevates her ſoul and ſubdues every irregular appetite. 

Of the abſent ſhe never talks but with circumſpection, 
her female acquaintance eſpecially. She has remarked, 
that what renders woman prone to detraction, is talking. 
of their own ſex; and that they are more equitable with 
reſpect to the men. Sophia therefore never talks of wo- 
men, but to expreſs the good ſhe knows of them: of 

others ſhe ſays nothing. 3 
Without much knowledge of the world, ſhe is atten- 


tive, obliging, and graceful in all ſhe does, A good dil-. - 
| polition: 
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| Poſition does more for her than much art does for others. 
She poſſeſſes a degree of politeneſs, which, void of cere- 
mony, proceeds from a deſire to pleaſe, and which con- 
ſequently never fails to pleaſe. 


a; N AF MM. 
= Moss rr, DousBT, and TenDER AFFECTION, 
AGATHOCLES and EALISTA. 


ALIS TA was young and beautiful, endowed with a 
| great ſhare of wit and ſolid ſenſe Agathorles, 
whole age very little exceeded her's, was well made, 
brave and prudent. He had the good fortune to be 
introduced to Caliſta's: where his looks, wandering 
* indifferently over a numerous circle, ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
; and fixed upon her. 
| But recovering from the ſhort extacy occaſioned by 

the firſt fight, he immediately reproached himſelf, as 
being guilty of rudeneſs to the reſt ef the company; a 
fault which he had endeavoured to correct, by looking 
round on other objects. Vain attempts! They were 
attracted by a powerful charm, and turned again to- 
wards Caliſta. He bluſhed as well as ſhe, while a ſweet 
emotion, till then unfelt, produced a kind of fluttering 

in his heart, and confufion in his countenance. 
They both became at the ſame time, more timid, and 
more curious. He was pleaſed with gazing at Caliſta; 
| which he could not do without trembling; whilſt Caliſta, 
ſecretly ſatisfied with this flattering preference, caſt her 
eyes on him by ſtealth. They were both under an ap- 
prehenſion, but eſpecially Caliſta, of being caught by 
the other in the fact; and yet caught they were almoſt 
every moment. ä | 5 
The hour of ſeparation came, which to them appeared 
too ſudden: melancholy were the reflections they made 
on the rapidity of time. Imagination, however, did not 
permit them to be entirely abſent from each other: "_ 
| the 
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the image of Caliſta was deeply engraved on the mind of 
Agathocles: And his features were as ſtrongly im- 
preſſed on that of Caliſta. They both appeared leſs cheer- 
ful, the reſt of the day. A lively ſentiment, which they 7 
did not well comprehend themſelves, entirely employed 
their minds, in ſpite of every attempt to divert theme | 
ſelves. 1 8 | | 

Two days paſſed without ſeeing one another again; 
and, tho' this interval of time had been filled up either 


by buſineſs or recreations; yet they both, notwithſtand- 


ing, experienced a wearineſs and diſſatisfaction in their 
minds, for which they could no way account. But the 
moment, which brought them together again, explained 
it to them: The perfect contentment they felt in each 
other's company, made them ſenfible of the real ſource 
of their melancholy. 
Agathocles took more courage that day: He addreſſ- 
ed Califia in a moſt obliging manner, and had the hap- 
pineſs to converſe with her for the firſt time. As yet 
he had ſeen only her outward charms; but now he dif- 
covered the beauty of her mind, the integrity of her 
heart, the dignity of her ſentiments, and the delicacy of 
her wit; but what charmed him the moſt, was the opi- 
nion he conceived that ſhe did not judge him unworthy 
of ber eſteem. . | | 
From this time he made her frequent viſits, in every 
one of which he diſcovered ſome new perfection in the 
fair Caliſta, This is the characteriſtic of true merit; it 
gains by being expoſed to the eye of a judicious perſon. 
A man of ſenſe will ſoon diſlike a coquette, a fool, ora 


giddy woman: But if he fall in love with a woman of 


merit, time, far from weakening, will only ſtrengthen. 
and aurment his paſſion. 

The fixed inclination of Agathocles convinced him. 
now, that what he felt for Caliſta, was love, and that 
of the moſt tender nature. This he knew; but Ca- 
liſta did not as yet know it, or at leaſt had not learat 
it from his lips. Love is timorous and diffident. A 
bold ſuitor is not the real lover of the lady wham he 

| | addreſſes; 


— 
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4 addreſſes: he ſoaks for nothing but pleaſure. Agathocles 
at laſt reſolved to open his heart to Caliſta; but he did 


1 not do it in the affected language of a romantic paſſion. 
: T | 40 "Lovely Caliſta, faid he ingenuouſly, it is not mere 
n. eſteem that binds me to you, but a moſt paſſionate and 


tender love. I feel that I cannot live without you: can 
you without violence to your inclinations, conſent to 
> make me happy? I may love you without offence; *tis a 
1. tribute due to your merit: but may I flatter myſelf with 
the hopes of ſome ſmall return?“ 
e | A coquette would have affected to be diſpleaſed at 
1 1 ſuch a declaration. But Caliſta not only liſtened to her 
£ lover without interrupting him, but anſwered him with- 
4 out ill- nature, and gave him leave to hope. Nor did 
ſhe put his conſtancy to a tedious trial: the happineſs for 
| which he ſighed was no longer delayed than was neceſſary 
" |} to prepare the ceremony. The marriage ſettlements 
were eaſily regulated betwixt the parties; for intereſt 
was out of the queſtion: the chief article conſiſted in the 
mutual exchange of hearts; which was already fulfilled. 
What will be the lot of the new- married couple? The 
happieſt, I may venture to foretel, that mortals can en- 
joy upon earth. No pleaſures are comparable to thoſe 
that affect the heart; and there are none, as I have ob- 
{erved:ibefore, that affect it with ſuch exquiſite delight, 
as loving and being beloved. To this tender union we 
can never apply the words of Democrates, that the plea- 
1 fure of love is but a ſhort epilepſy. He meant, without 
doubt, that mere ſenſual pleaſure, which has ſo little in 
it of the nature of love, that a man may enjoy it with- 
cout loving, and love without ever enjoying it. 
They will be conſtant. in their love. This I dare alſo 
to predict; and I know the reaſon. Their affection is 
| not founded on the dazzling charms of beauty; they are 
both the friends of virtue; they love each other on this 
Account; they will, therefore, continue to love, as long 
as they are virtuous; and their union itſelf is a pledge of 
their perſeverance; for nothing fo much ſecures our 
continuance in the paths of virtue, as to have perpetually 
before our eyes the example of a perſon whom we love. 
Nothing 


( * ) j 
Nothing i is capable of diſturbing their happineſs, but 

thoſe diſaſters and misfortunes from which their love 
cannot ſhelter them. But, ſuppoſing ſuch a reverſe of 
fortune, would not their fate in this reſpe& be common 

with that of the reſt of mankind? Theſe who have never 

taſted the pleaſures of love, are not exempt from the like 
caſualties; and the lover is, at leaſt, a gainer in regard to 
thoſe pleaſures, which conſtitute no ſmall part of the 1 
happineſs of life. 1 
Befides, even love itſelf will greatly diminiſh the ſenſe 

of their misfortunes. For love has the peculiar property 
of alleviating the ſufferings of two fond hearts, and of 
rendering their pleaſures more exquiſite. By this com- 
munication of diſtreſs, they ſeem to divide its weight: | 
and, on the contrary, by participation their ſatisfaction | 
is doubled. As a {quadron of horſe is with greater dif- 
ficulty broke thro' by the enemy, in proportion to its 
cloſeneſs: ſo the happy pair reſiſt the attacks of adverſity 
with ſo much the more ſtrength and ſucceſs, as they are 
more cloſely united. | 


© 83 A ÞP.  IML 
SORROW, PIETY, DEvoT1ION, FiLiaL OBEDIENCE. | 
. Story of La Roch. 


ORE than forty years ago, an Engliſh philoſo- 
pher, whoſe works have fince been read and ad- 
mired by all Europe, reſided at a little town in France. 
Some difappointments in his native country had firſt 
driven him abroad, aud he was afterwards induced to 
remain there, from having found, in his retreat, where 
the connections even of nation and language were avoid- 
ed, 2a perfect ſecluſion and retirement, highly favourable 
to the developement of abſtract ſubjects, in which he ex- 

celled all the writers of his time. 
2. Perhaps in the ſtructure of ſuch a mind, the finer 
and more delicate ſenſibilities are ſeldom known to have 
place, 
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5 place, or, if originally implanted there, are in n great 

- meaſure extinguiſhed by the exertions of intenſe ſtudy 
and profound inveſtigation. . Hence the idea of philoſo. 
4 phy and unfeelingneſs being united, has become pro- 
verbial, and in common language, the former word is 


often uſed to expreſs the latter. Our philoſopher has 
been cenſured by ſome, as deficient in warmth and feel- 


ing; but the mildneſs of his manners has been allowed 


by all ; and it is certain that if he was not eaſily melted 


into compaſſion, it was, at leaſt, not difficult to awaken 


his benevolence. 


3. One morning, while he ſat buſied in thoſe ſpecula - 1 


tions which afterwards aſtoniſhed the world, an old fe- 
male domeſtic, who ſerved him for a houſekeeper, 
brought him word, that an elderly gentleman and his 
daughter had arrived in the village, the preceding even- 
ing, on their way to ſome diſtant country, and that the 
father had been ſuddenly ſeized in the night with a dan- 
gerous diſorder, which the people of the inn, where they 
lodged, feared would prove mortal: That ſhe had been 


_ Tent for, as having ſome knowledge of medicine, the 


village ſurgeon being then abſent ; and that it was truly 
piteous to ſee the good old man, who ſeemed not ſo 


\ 


much affected by his own diſtreſs, as by that which it 


cauſed to his daughter, 
4. Her maſter laid aſide the volume in his hand, and 


f broke off the chain of ideas it had inſpired. His night- 
gon Was exchanged for a coat, and he followed his 
governante to the fick man's apartment. It was the beſt 
in the little inn where they lay, but a paltry one not, 


withſtanding. Our philoſopher was obliged to ſtop as 


be entered it. It was floored with earth, and above 
were the joiſts not plaiſtered, and hung with cobwebs. 


5. On a flock-bed, at one end, lay the old man whom 


be came to viſit; at the foot of it fat his daughter. She 
was drefled in a clean white bed-gown; her dark locks 
hung looſely over it as ſhe bent forward, watching the 
languid looks of her father. The. philoſopher and his 

V oulc-keeper had ſtood ſome moments in the room with- 
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out the young lady's being ſenſible of their entering it. 

6. Mademoiſelle! ſaid the old woman at laſt, in a ſoft 
tone. She turned, and ſhowed one of the fineſt faces in 
the world. It was touched, not ſpoiled with forrow; 
and when ſhe perceived a ſtranger, whom the old woman 


now introduced to her, a bluſh at firſt, and then the 


gentle ceremonial of native politeneſs, which the afflic- 
tion of the time tempered, but did not extinguiſh, croſ- 


ſeditforamoment, and changed its expreſſion. It was ſweet= 


neſs all, however, and our philoſopher felt it ſtrongly. 
7. It was not time for words; he offered his ſervice in 
a few {incere ones. Monfieur lies miſerably ill here,” 
faid the gouvernante; if he could poſſibly be moved an 
where.” «© If he could be moved to our houſe,” ſaid her 
maſter. He had a ſpore bed for a friend, and there was 
a great room unoccupied next to the gouvernante's. It 


was contrived accordingly. 


8. The ſcruples of the ſtranger, who could look ſcrup- 
les, tho' he could not ſpeak them, were overcome, and 


the batſhful reluctance of his daughter gave way to her : l 


belief of its uſe to her father. The ſick man was wrapt 


in blankets and carried acroſs the ſtreet to the Englith 


gentleman's. The old woman helped the daughter to 


nurſe him there. The ſurgeon, who arrived ſoon after, 


preſcribed a little, and nature did much for him; in a 
week he was able to thank his benefactor. 

9. By that time his hoſt had learned the name and 
character of his gueſt. He was a Proteſtant and clergy- 


man of Switzerland, called La Roche, a widower, who 


had lately buried bis wife, after a long and lingering ill- 


neſs, for which travelling had been Preſcribed; and was 


now returning home after an ineffectual Journey, with 
his only child, the daughter we have mentioned. 

10. He was a devout man as became his profeſſion. 
He poſſeſſed devotion in all its warmth, but with none 
of its aſperity; I mean that aſperity which men, who 
are called devout, ſometimes indulge. The philoſopher, 


tho' he felt no devotion, never quarrelled with it in 
Has gouvernante Joined the old man and his 


others. 
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y daughter, in the prayers and thankſgiving KEY thaw 

put up on his recovery; for ſhe too was a heretic, in the 
phraſe of the village. 

11. The philofopher walked out with his long ſtaff 
and his dog, and left them to their prayers and thankſ- 
givings. My maſter,” faid the old woman, „ alas! 
he is not a Chriſtian, but he is the beſt of unbelievers.” — 
Not a Chriſtian! exclaimed Mademoiſelle La Roche, « yet 
be faved my father! Heaven bleſs him for it; I would 
he were a hrciſtian.” 

12. „ There is a pride in human knowledge, my 
child,” ſaid her father, „which often blinds men to the 
ſublime truths of revelation; hence there are oppoſers 
of chriſtianity among men of virtuous lives, as well as 
among thoſe of diſſipated and licentious characters. Nay, 
fometimes I have known the latter more eaſily converted 
to the true faith than the former, becauſe the fume of 
paſſion is more eaſily diſſi pated than the miſt of falſe 
theory and deluſive ſpeculation.” *« But this philoſo- 
pher” ſaid his daughter, „alas! my father, he thall be 
a Chriſtian before he dies.” 

13. She was interrupted by the arrival of their land- 
lord—He took her hand with an air of kindneſs—She 
drew it away from him in filence; threw down her eyes | 
to the ground and left the room. I have been thank- 
ing God,” ſaid the good La Roche, © for my recovery.“ 
That is right,“ replied his landlord. « I ſhould not 
3 wiſh,” continued the old man, heſitatingly, *« to think 
otherwiſe; did I 'not look up with gratitude to that 
Being, I ſhould barely be ſatisfied with my recovery, as 
a continuation of” life, which, it may be, is not a real 
. Alas! I may live to wiſh I had died, that you 
had left me to die, Sir, inſtead of kindly relieving me 
(he claſped the philoſopher's hand); but when I look on 
this renovated being as the gift of the Almighty, I feel a 
far different ſentiment—my heart dilates with gratitude 
and love to him; it is prepared for doing his will, not as 
a duty, but as a pleaſure, and regards every breach of it, 
not with diſapprobation, but with horror.” 
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| 14+ © You ſay right, my dear Sir,” replied the philo- 
ſopher; but you are not yet re-eſtabliſhed enough to 


talk much—you muſt take care of your health, and nei- 
ther ſtudy nor preach for ſome time. I have been think- 
ing over a ſcheme that ſtruck me to day, when you 
mentioned your intended departure. I was never in 
Switzerland; I have a great mind to accompany your 
daughter and you into that country, I will help to take 
care of you by the road; for, as I was your firſt phy- 
fician, I hold myſelf reſponſible for your cure.” 
15. La Roche's eyes gliſtened at the propoſal; his 


daughter was called and told of it. She was equally 


pleaſed with her father; for they really loved their land- 
lord—not perhaps the leſs for his infidelity; at leaſt that 
circumſtance mixed a ſort of pity with their regard for 
him—their ſouls were not of a mould for harſher feel. 
ings—hatred never dwelt with them. | 

16. They travelled by ſhort ſtages; for the philoſo- 
pher was as good as his word, in taking care that the 
old man ſhould not be fatigued. The parties had time to 
be well acquainted with one another, and their friend- 
ſhip was increaſed by acquaintance. La Roche found a 
degree of ſimplicity and gentleneſs in his companion, 


which is not always annexed to the character of a learned 


or a wiſe man. : 
17. His daughter, who was prepared to be afraid of 


him, was equally undeceived. She found in him no- 


thing of that ſelf-importance which ſuperior parts, or 


great cultivation of them is apt to confer, He talked of 


every thing but philoſophy and religion; he ſeemed to 
enjoy every pleaſure and amuſement- of ordinary life, 
and to be intereſted in the moſt common topics of diſ- 
courſe; when his knowledge or learning at any time 


appeared, it was delivered with the utmoſt plainneſs, 


and without the leaſt ſhow of dogmatiſm. 
18. Oa his part, he was charmed with the ſociety of 


the good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found 
in them the guiicleſs manner of the earlieſt times, with 


the 
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the culture and accompliſhments of tlie moſt refined ones. 
Every. better feeling, warm and vivid; every ungentle 
one, repreſſed or overcome. He was not addicted to 
love; but he felt himſelf happy, in being the friend of 
Mademoiſelle La Roche, and ſometimes envied her father | 
the poſſeſſion of ſuch a child. 

19. After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at 
the dwellings of La Roche. It was ſituated in one of 
theſe vallies in the canton of Berne, where nature ſeems 
to. repoſe in quiet, and has encloſed her retreat with 
mountains inacceſſible. A fiream that ſpent its fury in 
the hills above, ran in front of the-houſe, and a broken 
water-fall was ſeen through the woods that covered its 
fides; below, it:circled round a tufted plain, and formed 
a little lake in front of a village, at the end of which 
appeared the ſpire of La Rache's church, 2 above a - 
clump of beeches. | 

20. The philoſopher enjoyed the beauty of the ſcene; 
but to his companions it recalled the memory of a wife 
and parent they had loſt. The old man's ſorrow was 
ſilent; his daughter ſobb'd and wept. Her father took 
her hand, kiſſed it twice, preſſed it to his boſom, threw 
up his eyes to heaven; and having wiped off a tear that 
was juſt about to drop from each, began to point out to 
his gueſt ſome of the moſt ſtriking objects which the 
proſpect afforded. The philoſopher interpreted all tbis; 
and he could but flightly cenſure the creed from which 
it aroſe. . | 
21- They -had vet been long arrived, when a number 
of La Roche's pariſhioners, who had heard of his return, 
came to the houſe to ſee and weleome him. The honeſt 
folks were awkward, but ſincere, in their profeſſions of 
friendſhip... They made ſome attempts at condolence; 
it was too delicate for their handling; but La Roche took 


it in good part. . It has pleaſed God,” ſaid he; and 


they ſaw 94 ſettled the matter wich bimſelk. Fi. 
loſophy could not have done ſo much with a thouſand 
words. 
22. It was now evening. and the good peaſants were 
E. 2 about: 


— — — 


$4 ) 
about to depart, when a clock was heard to ſtrick ſeven, 
and the hour was followed by a particular chime. The 
country folks who came to welcome their paſtor, turned 
their looks towards him at the ſound; he explained their 
meaning to his gueſt. «© That is the fignal,” faid he, 
* for our evening exerciſe; this is one of the nights of 
the week in which ſome of my. pariſhioners are wont to 
join in it; a little ruſtic ſaloon ſerves for the chapel of 
our family, and ſuch of the good people as are with us; 
if you chooſe ratker to walk out, I will furniſh you with 
an attendant; or here are a few old books which may 
afford you ſome entertainment within.” 
23. © By no means,” anſwered the philoſopher ; 90 1 
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will attend Mademoiſelle at her devotions.” « She is 


our organiſt,” ſaid La Roche; © our neighborhood is 
the country of muſical mechaniſm, and I have a ſmall or- 
gan, fitted up for the purpoſe of affiſting our ſinging.” -: 
% ?Tis an additional inducement,” replied the the other, 
and they walked into the room together. 

24. At the end ſtood the organ mentioned by La 
Roche; before it was a curtain, which his daughter drew 
aſide, and placing herſelf on a feat within, and drawing 
the curtain cloſe, fo as to fave her the awkwardneſs of 
an exhibition, began a voluntary, ſolemn and beautiful ' 
in the higheſt degree. The philoſopher was no muſician, 
but he was not altogether infenfible to muſic; this faſt- 
ened on his mind more ſtrongly, from its beauty being 
* 5 

The ſolemn prelude introduced a hymn, in which 
ſack of the audience as could ſing immediately joined: 
the words were moſtly taken from holy writ; it ſpoke 

the praiſes of God, and his care of good men. Something 
was ſaid of the death of the juſt ; of ſuch as die in the 
Lord. The organ was touched with a hand leſs firm ;— 

it pauſed ;—it ceaſed ;—and the ſobbing of Mademoiſelle 
was heard in its ſtead. 
25, Her father gave a ſign for ſtopping the pſalmody, 
and roſe to prayer. He was diſcompoſed at firſt, and his 
voice altered as he — but his heart was in bis words, 


and 
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| and its warmth overcame his embarraſſment. He ad. 
dreſſed a Being whom he loved, and he ſpoke for thoſe 
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-} courſe did not therefore lead to queſtions concerning the 
belief of either: yet would the old man ſometimes {peak 
of his, from the feelings of a heart impreiſed with its 


| looſe for all the bleſſings of fenſe, or enjoyments of the 


18 


he loved. His pariſhioners catched the ardour of the 
good old man; even the philoſopher felt himſelf moved, 
and forgat, for a moment, to think why he ſhould not. 
27. La Roche's religion was that of ſentiment, not the- 
ory, and his gueſt was averſe from diſputation ; their diſ- 


force, and wiſhing to ſpread the pleaſure he enjoyed. in 
it. The ideas of his God and his Saviour were ſo con- 
genial to his mind, that every emotion of it naturally a- 
wakened them. A philoſopher might have called him 
an enthuſiaſt ; but if he poſſeſſed the fervor of enthuſiaſts, 
he was guiltleſs of their bigotry. “ Our Father who 
art in heaven !” might the good old man lay—tor be felt 
it—and all mankind were his brethren. 
28. « You regret, my friend,“ ſaid he to the philoſo- 
pher, “„ when my daughter and I talk of the exquiſite 
pleaſure derived from muſic ; you regret your want of 
muſical powers and muſical feelings it is a department 
of ſoul, you ſay, which nature has almoſt denied you, 
which, from the effects you ſee it have on others, ou 
are ſure muſt be highly delightful. Why ſhould not the 
fame thing be ſaid of religion? Truſt me, I feel it in the 
fame way, an energy, an inſpiration, which I would not 


world ; yet fo far from leflening my reliſh of the plea- 
ſures of life, that I feel it heightens them all. 

29. © The thought of receiving it from God, adds 
the bleſſing of ſentiment to that of ſenſation in every 
good thing which I poſſeſs ; and when calamities overtake 
me, and I have had my ſhare, it confers ſuch a dignity 
on my affliction, and fo lifts me above the world. Man, 
I know is but a worm, yet methinks J am allied to God!“ 
It would have been inhuman. in our philoſopher to cloud, 
even with a doubt, the ſunſhine of his belief. 

30. His difcourle, indeed, was very remote from me. 


ta phyſical 


* 


t 0) | b 
| taphyfical diſquiſition or religious controverſy. Of all 
l men I ever knew, his ordinary converſation was the leaſt |! +; 
i tinctured with pedantry, or liable to diflertation. With. Þ* 
La Roche and his daughter, it was perfectly familiar. 3 Ir 
31. The country round them, the manners of the vil. A4*© 
lage, the compariſon of both with thoſe of England, re- 70 
marks on the works of favorite authors, on the ſentimeng h 
they conveyed and the paſſions they excited, with many J” 
other topics-in which there was an equality, or alternate h 
advantage, among the. ſpeakers, were the. ſubjects they * 
talked on. 3 f 
32. Their hours too of riding and walking were ma- 
ny, in which the philoſopher, as a. ſtranger, was ſhown . : 1 
- the remarkable ſcenes-and curioſities of the country. They 
would ſometimes make little expeditions. to contem 
plate, in different attitudes, thoſe aſtoniſhing mountains, 
the cliffs of which, covered with eternal ſnows, and 
fometimes ſhooting into fantic ſhapes, form the terminae 

tion of moſt of the Swiſs profpects. 1 
33- Our philoſopher aſked many queſtions, as-to their - | 
natural hiſtory and productions. La Rache obſerved the 
ſublimity of the ideas which the view of their ſtupendous 
ſummits, inaeceſſible to mortal foot, was calculated to 
inſpire, which, ſaid he, naturally leads the mind to that 
Being by whom their foundations were laid,—** They 
are not ſeen in Flanders !“ ſaid Mademoiſelle with a ſigh. ;! 
«© That is an odd remark,” ſaid the philoſopher, ſmiling, 
She bluſhed and he enquired no-.farther, * 
34. It was with regret he left a ſociety in which he 
found himſelf ſo happy; but he ſettled with La Roche - | 
and his daughter. a plan of correſpondence : and they 
took his promiſe, that, if ever he came within fifty 
leagues of their dwelling, he would travel thoſe fifty } 
leagues to vie. them. 


J " e 


35. About 


* The philoſopher was a reſident in Flanders and a ſceptic. This re- 
proof of his infidelity is inimitably delicate. In ſhort this whole ſtory is 
z beautiful ſatire on deiſm, bigotry, and metaphyſical theology, while it 


m_ unaffected virtue, benevolence, and piety it the molt engaging 
= 5 
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Ja viſit at Geneva; the promiſe he made to La Roche and 
his daughter, on his former viſit, was recalled to his 
mind, by the view of that range of mountains, on a part 
ſof which they had often looked together. Their was a 
reproach too, conveyed along with the recollection, for 
his having failed to write to either of them for ſeveral 
months paſt. The truth was, that indolence was the 
habit moſt natural to him, from which he was not eaſily 
ſrouſed by the claims of correſpondence, either of his 
friends or his enemies; when the latter drew their pens 
in controverſy, they were often anſwered as well as the 
former. 1 


e 
36. About three years after, our philoſopher was on 


36. While he was heſitating about a viſit to La Roche, 


which he wiſhed to make, but found the effort rather 
too much for him, he received a letter from the old man, 


which had been forwarded to him from Paris, where he 
had then fixed his refidence. It contained a gentle com- 
plaint of the philoſopher's want of punctuality, but an 


. & affurance of continued gratitude for his former good of- 


fices, and, as a friend whom the writer conſidered inter- 
eſted in his family, it informed him of the approaching 


nuptials of Mademoiſelle La Roche, with a young man, 


a relation of her owh and formerly a pupil of her father's, 
of the moſt noble diſpoſition and reſpectable character. 


Y . 37. Attached from their earlieſt years, they had been 


| : x | ſeparated by his joining one of the ſubſidiary regiments 


of the Canton, then in the ſervice of a foreign power. 


In this ſituation, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much 


for courage and military ſkill, as fer the other endow- 
ments which he had cultivated at home. The term of 

his ſervice was now expired, and they expected him to 
f return in a few weeks, when the old man hoped, as he 


wp it in his letter, to join their hands and fee them 
appy. . 5 | 5 | 
38. Our philoſopher felt himfelf intereſted in this e- 


vent; but be was not, perhaps, altogether ſo happy in 


I the tidings of Mademoiſelle La Roche's marriage, as her 


| father ſuppoſed him, Not that he ever was a lover of 


the 


TW3 


the lady; but he thought her one of the moſt amiable "4 
women he had ſeen, and there was ſomething in the idea 
of her being another's for ever, that ſtruck him, he knew /: 
not why, like a diſappointment. After fome little ſpecu- RK 
lation on the matter, however, he could look on it as a 
thing fitting, if not quite agreeable; and determined on 


his viſit to lee his old friend and his daughter happy. 


— 


On the laſt day of his journey, different accidents , 
had retarded his progreſs; he was benighted before be 
reached the quarter in which Læ Roche refided. His 


guide however, was well acquainted with the road and 
he found himſelf in view of the lake, which I have be- 
fore deſcribed, in the neighborhood of La Roche's dwel- 
ling. A light gleamed on the water, that ſeemed to pro- 
ceed from the houſe; it moved ſlowly along as he pro- 
ceeded up the fide of the lake, and at laft he ſaw it 
glimmering through the trees, and ſtop at ſome diſtance 
from the place where he then was. 


40. He ſuppoſed it ſome piece of bridal merriment, 
and puſhed on his horſe that he might be a ſpectator of 


the ſcene; but he was a good deal ſhocked, on approach- 
ing the ſpot, to find it to bethe torch of a perſon clothed 
in the dreſs of an attendant on a funeral, and accompa- 
nied by ſeveral others, who like him, ſeemed to have 
been employed in the rites of ſepulture. 

41. On the philoſopher's ng enquiry who was the 
perſon they had been burying ? one of them with an ac- 
cent more mournful than is common to their profeſſion, 
anſwered, „Then you knew not Mademoiſelle, Sir! 

ou neve rbeheld a lovelier. La Roche ]“ exclaimed he 
in reply“ alas, it was ſhe indeed!“ The appearance ef 


griet and ſurpriſe which his countenance aſſumed, attract- 


the notice of the peaſant with whom he talked. 
42. He came up cloſe to the philoſopher— I per. 
ceive, you are acquainted with Mademoiſelle La Roche.“ 


« Acquaiated with her ® Good God ! when—-ho. -- 


where did ſhe die? Where is her father,” „ She died, 
Sir, of heart-break, I believe; the young gentleman to 


whom ſhe was ſoon to be married, was killed in a _ | 
y | 


> 
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1 dy a French officer, his intimate companion, and te 
whom, before their quarrel, they had often done the 
greateſt favours.” _ 

43. Her worthy father bears her death, as he has 
often told us a Chriſtian ſhould; he is even fo compoſed 
as to be now in his pulpit, ready to deliver a few exhorta- 
tions to his pariſhioners, as is the cuſtom with us on ſuch 
occaſions. Follow me, Sir, and you ſhall hear him.” 
me PEW the man without anſwering, 

The Church was dimly lighted, except near the 
. where the venerable La Roche was ſeatedl. His 
x people were now lifcing up their voices to that Being 
whom their paſtor had taught them ever to bleſs and re- 
4 vere. La Roche ſat, his figure bending gently forward 
his eyes half-cloſed, lifted up in ſilent devotion. A lamp 
t placed near him, threw a light ſtrongly on his head, 
e and marked the ſhadowy lines of his age acroſs the pale» 

neſs of his brow, thinly covered with grey hairs. 
: 45. The mulic ceaſed, - La Roche fat for a moment, 
f and nature wrung_a few tears from him. His people 
s were loud in their grief. The philoſopher was not leſs 
1 affected than they. La Roche arole. Father of mer- 
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cies,” ſaid he, “ forgive thete tears; aſſiſt thy ſervant 
to lift up his ſoul to thee; to lift to thee the ſouls oi thy 
people! My friends! it is good fo to do; at all feaſons 

eit is good; but in the days of our diſtreſs, what a privi- 
b lege it is! Well faith the ſacred book, «+ 'Fruſt in the 
„ Lord; at all times truſt in the Lord.” When every o- 
[ ther ſupport fails us, when the fountains of worldly com- 
> fort are dried up, let us then ſeek thoſe living waters 

f which flow from the throne of God. It is only from the 
- belief of the goodneſs and wiſdom of a ſupreme Being, 
that our calamities can be borne in the manner which 

1 becomes a man.“ 
5 46. Human wiſdom is here of little uſe; "Pe in pro- 
- JF portion as it beſtows comfort; it repreſſes feeling, with- 
„ out which we may ceaſe to be hurt by calamity, but we 
o Þ} ſhall alſo ceaſe to enjoy happineſs. I will not bid you be 

1 inſenſible, my tciends ! I cannvt, I cannot, if I could 

| (his 


« N. | 
(his tears flowed afreſh) I feel too much myſelf, and 'T } 
am not aſhamed of my feelings; but therefore, may I * 
the more willingly be heard; therefore have I prayed *' 


God to give me ſtrength to ſpeak to you; to direct you 


to him, not with empty words, but with theſe tears; 
not from ſpeculation, but from experience, — that while 1 
you ſee me ſuffer, you may know alſo my conſolation. 


47. © You behold the mourner of his only child, the 


laſt earthly ſtay and bleſſing of his declining years | Such 4 
a child too! it becomes not me to ſpeak of her virtues; | 
yet it is but grateful to mention them, becauſe they were 
exerted towards myſelf, Not many days ago you ſaw 


her young, beautiful, virtuous, and happy; ye who are 


parents will judge of my affliction now. But I look to- | 
wards him who ſtruck me; I ſee the hand of a father 
amidſt the chaſtenings of my God.” | 
- 48. Oh! could I ho you feel what it is to pour 
out the heart when it is preſſed down with many ſorrows, 
to pour it out witk confidence to him, in whoſe hands | 
are life and death, on whoſe power awaits all that the 
firſt enjoys, and in contemplation of whom diſappears 
all that the laſt can inflit! For we are not as thoſe who 
die without hope; we know that our Redeemer liveth, — 
that we ſhall live with him, with our friends his ſervants, 
in that bleſſed land where ſorrow is unknown, and hap- 
pineſs as endleſs as it is perfect.“ | ; 
49. © Go then, mourn not fer me; I have not loſt 
my child: but a little while and we ſhall meet again, ne- 
ver to be ſeparated, But ye are allo my children: 


Would ye that I ſhould not grieve without comfort? So | 


live. as ſhe lived; that when your death ſhall come, it 
may be the death of the righteous, and your latter end 
like his.” 

50. Such was the exhortation of La Roche ; bis audi- 
ence anſwered it with tears. The good old man had 
dried up his at the altar of the Lord; his countenance 
had loſt its ſadneſs and aſſumed the glow of faith and 
bope. The philoſopher followed him into his houſe, 
The inſpiration of the pulpit was paſt; the ſcenes they 
had 
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had laſt met in, ruſhed again on bis . La Roche 
threw his arms around his neck, and watered it with his 
tears. The other was equally affected; they went to- 
gether in ſilence into the parlour, where the evening 
ſervice was wont to be performed. , 
51. The curtains of the organ were open; La Roche 
ſtarted back at the ſight. —** Oh my friend,” ſaid he, and 
his tears burſt forth again. The philoſopher had now 
recollected himſelf; he ſtept forward and drew the cur- 
tain cloſe—the old man wiped off his tears and taking 
his friend by the hand, © You ſee my weakneſs,” ſaid 
he, «tis the weakneſs of humanity ; but my comfort 


is not therefore loſt.” © I heard you,” ſaid the other, «in 


the pulpit; I rejoice that ſuch conſolation is yours.” It 
is my friend,” ſaid he, „and I truſt I ſhall ever hold it 
faſt; if there are any who doubt our faith, let him think 
of what importance religion is to calamity, and forbear to 
weaken its force; if they tannot reſtore our happineſs, 
let them not take away the ſolace of, our affliftion.” 
52. The philoſopher's heart was ſmitten: and I have 
heard him, long after, confeſs, that there were moments 
when the remembrance overcame him even to weakneſs; 
when, amidſt all the pleaſures of philoſophical diſcovery, 
and the pride of literary fame, he called to his mind the 


venerable figure of the good La 2 and withed that 


he had never doubted. 


c H A F. XIV. 


InnocENT SIMPLICITY BETRAYED, 
Story of Sir EDWARD and LOUISA. 


F we examine impartially that eſtimate of pleaſurs, 

1 which the higher ranks of ſociety are apt to form, 
we ſhall probably be ſurprized to- find how little there is 
in it, either of natural feeling, or real ſatisfaction. Ma- 
ny a faſhionable voluptuary, who has not totally blunted 
his taſte or his Judgement, will own, in the intervals of 
recollection, 
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recollection, how often he has ſuffered from the inſipidi- 
ty or the pain of his enjoyments; and that, if it . 
not for the fear of being laughed at, it would ſometimes 
be worth while, even on the ſcore of pleaſure, to be vir- 
tuons. 

2. Sir Edward, to whom I had the pleaſure of being 
introduced at Florence, was a Character much beyond 
that which diſtinguiſhes the generality of Engliſh travel- 
lers of fortune. 

His ſtory was known to ſome of his countrymen who 
then reſided in Italy; from one of whom, who could 
* Now and then talk of ſomething beſides pictures and o- 
peras, I had a particular recital of it. 

3. He had been firſt abroad at an early period of | 
life, ſoon after the death of his father, had left him maſ- 
ſter of a very large eſtate, which he had the good fortune 
to inherit, and all the inclination natural to youth to 
enjoy. Though always ſumptuous, however, and ſome- 
times profuſe, he was obſerved never to be ridiculous in 
his expences; and though he was now and then talked 
of as a man of pleaſure and diſſi pation, he always left be- 
hind him more inſtances of beneficence, than of irregu- 
larity. 

4. For that reſpect and eſteem in which his character, 
amidſt all his little errors, was generally held, he was 
ſuppoſed a good deal indebted to the ſociety of a gentle- 
man who had been his companion at the univerſity, and 
now attended him rather as a friend than a tutor. This 
gentleman was unfortunately ſeized at Marſeilles with a 
lingering diſorder, for which he was under the neceſſity 
of taking a ſea-voyage, leaving Sir Edward to proſecute 
the remainipg part of his intended tour alone, | 

5. Deſcending into one of the valleys of Piedmont, 
where, notwithſtanding the ruggedneis of the road, Sir 
Edward, with 2 prejudice natural to his country, pre- 
ferred the conveyance of an Engliſh hunter, to that of 
an Italian mule, his horle unluckily made a falſe ſtep, and 
fell with his rider to the ground, from which Sir Edward 
was lifted by his ſervants with ſcarce any ſigns of life. 

They 


( 63 ) 

They conveyed him on a litter to the neareſt houſe, 
which happened to be the dwelling of a peaſant rather 
above the common rank, before whoſe door ſome of his 
neighbors were aſſembled at a ſcene of rural merriment, 
when the train of Sir Edward brought up their SE in 
the condition I have deſcribed. 

6. The compaſſion, natural to his ſituation, was ex- 
cited in all; but the owner of the manſion, whoſe name 
was Feneni, was particularly moved with it. He applied 
himſelf immediately to the care of the ſtranger, and with 
the aſſiſtance of his daughter, who had left the dance 
ſhe was engaged in, with great marks of agitation, ſoon 
reſtored vir Edward to ſenſe and lite. 

7. Venoni poſſeſſed ſome little {kill in ſurgery, and his 
daughter produced a book of receipts in medicine, Sir 
Edward, after being blooded, was put to bed and tended 
with very poſſible care by his hott and his family. A 

conſiderable degree of fever was the conſequence of his 
accident; but after ſome days it abated: and in little 
more than'a week, he was able to join in the ſociety of 
Venoni and his daughter. 

8. He could not help expreſſing ſome ſurpr iſe at the 
appearance of refinement in the converſation of the lat- 
ter, much beyond what her ſituation ſeemed likely to 
confer. Her father accounted for it. She had received 
her education in the houſe of a lady, who happened to 
paſs through the valley, and to take ſhelter in FVenoni's EL 
cottape, (for his houſe was but a better fort of cottage) - F 
the night atter her birth. 

9. When her mother died,” ſaid he, “ the Signo- 
ra, whoſe name, at her deſire, we had given the child, 
took her home to her own houſe; there ſhe was taught 
many things of which there is no need here; yet lhe is 
not ſo proud of her learning as to with to leave her fa- 
ther in his old age; and 1 hope ſoon to have her ſettled. 
near me for lite.” 

10. But Sir Edward had now an opportunity of know- 
ing Louiſa better than from the deſcription of her father. 
Mulic and painting, in both which arts ſhe was tolerably | 
proficient,, 
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proficient, Sir Edward had ſtudied with ſucceſs. Louiſa 
telt a fort of pleaſure from her drawings, which they had 
never given her before, when they were praiſed by Sir 
| Edward; and the family concerts of Venoni were very 
different from what they had formerly been, when once 
his gueſt was fo far recovered as to be able to join in them. 
The flute of Venoni excelled all the other muſic of the 


valley; his daughter's lute was much beyond it; Sir Ed- f 


ward's violin was finer than either. | 

11. But his converſation with Loui/a—Tt was that of a 
fuperior order beings ! ſcience, taſte, ſentiment | it was 
long fince Louiſa had heard theſe ſounds ; amidſt the ig- 
norance of the. valley, it was luxury to hear them ; from 
Sir Edward, who was one of the moſt engaging figures I 
ever faw, they were doubly delightful. In his counte- 
nance there was always an expreſſion animated and inter- 
eſting ; his ſicknefs had overcome ſomewhat of the firſt, 
but greatly added to the power of the latter. IS, 

12. Louifa's was no leſs captivating, and Sir Edward 
had not ſeen it ſo long without emotion. During bis 
Ineſs, he thought this emotion but gratitude; and, 
when it firſt, grew warmer, he checked it, from the 


thought of her ſituation and of the debt he owed: her. 


But the ſtruggle was too ineffectual to overcome, and of 
conſequence increaſed his paſſion. d | 

13. There was but one way in which the pride of Sir 
Edward allowed of its being gratified. He ſometimes 
thought of this as baſe and unworthy; but he was the 
fool of words which he had often deſpiſed, the ſlave of 
manners which he had' often condemned. He at laſt 
compromiſed matters with himſelf; he reſolved, if he 
could, to think no more of Lewi/a : at any rate, to think 
no more of the ties of gratitude or the reſtraints of vir- 

tue. 


14. Louiſa, who truſted to both, now communicated 


to Sir Edward an important ſecret. It was at the cloſe 
of a piece of muſic, which they had been playing in the 
abſence of her father. She took up her lute and touch- 


ed a little wild melancholy air, which ſhe had compoled | 
: 8. | 
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| ſed her hand; ſaid it would be profanation te think of. 


Kim, to crown both their days with happineſs, Louiſe 


every thing but riches, looked on him as poorer men 


8365 
to the memory of her mother. That,” ſaid ſhe, “no- 
body ever heard except my father; I play it ſometimes, 
when I am alone and in low ſpirits. I know not how IL. 
came to think of it now; yet I have ſome reaſon to be 
fad. L 

15. Sir Edward preſſed to know the cauſe; after 8 
keſitation ſhe told it all. Her father had fixed on the 
ſon of a neighbor, rich in poſſeſſions, but rude in man- 
ners, fer her huſband. Againſt.this match ſhe had always 
proteſted as ſtrongly, as a ſenſe of duty and the mild-, 
neſs of her nature would allow; but Veuoni was obftinate- 
ly bent on the match, and ſhe was wretched from the 
thoughts of. it. Jo marry: where one cannot love, — 
to marry. {ſuch a man, Sir Zdward?” It was an oppor- 
tunity beyond his power of reſiſtance... Sir Edward preſ-- 


ſuch a marriage; praiſed her beauty, extolled her virtuesz. 
and concluded by {wearing that he adored her. | 

16. She heard him with unſuſpecting pleaſure, which: 
her bluſhes could ill conceal. Sir Edward improved the 
favourable moment; talked of the ardency of his paſſion, 
the infignificancy. of ceremonies and forms, the ineffi- 
cacy of legal engagements, the eternal duration of thoſe - 
dictated by love; and in fine, urged her going off with 


ſtarted at the propoſal. She would have reproached 
him, but her heart was not made for it; ſhe could only 
Wer 

ra They were interrupted by the arrival of her father 
with his intended ſon-in-law. He was juſt ſuch a man 
as Lewſfa had repreſented him, coarſe, vulgar and igno- 
rant, But Venoni, tho' much above their neighbour in 


often look on the wealthy, and difcovered none of his: 
imperfections. He took his daughter aſide, told her he: 
Had brought her future huſband, and that he intended. 
they ſhould be married in a week at fartheſt. | 
18. Next morning Louiſa was indiſpoſed, and kept 
her chamber. Sir Edward was now perfectiy recovered. 
E 25 Ae 
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He was engaged to go out with Yeneni ; but before his 
departure, he took up his violin and touched a few plain- 


tive notes on it. They were heard by Louiſa 

19. In the evening ſhe wandered forth to indulge her 
ſorrows alone. She had reached a fequeſtered ſpot, where 
ſome poplars formed a thicket, on the banks of a little 
ſtream that watered the valley. A nightingale was perch- 


ed on one of them and had already begun its accuſtomed 
ſong. Louiſa ſat down on a vithered ſtump, leaning her 


cheek upon her hand. 


20 After a little while; the bird was ſcared from its 


perch, and flitted from the thicket. Louiſa roſe from 
the ground and burſt into tears! She turned, and beheld 
Sir Edward. His countenance had much of its former 
langor; and when he took her hand, he caſt on the 
earth a melancholy look and feemed unable to fpeak his 
feelings. 

21.“ Are you not well, Sir Edward?“ ſaid Louiſa, 
with a voice faint and broken. I am ill indeed,” ſaid 
he, „ but my ilineſs is of the mind. Louiſa cannot cure 
me of that. I am wretched; but I delerve to be ſo. 
I have broken every law of hoſpitality. and every obliga- 


tion of gratitude. I have dared to wiſh for happineſs 


and to ſpeak what I wiſhed, though it wounded the heart 
of my deareſt benefactor- but 1 will | make a ſevere expia- 
tion. 


22. % This moment I leave you, Louwifa! I go to be 


wretched ; but you may be happy; happy in your duty 


tO A father ; ; happy, it may be, in the arms of a huſband, 

whom the poſſeſſion of ſuch a wife may teach refinement 
and ſenfibility, I go to my native country, to hurr 

through ſcenes of irkſome buſineſs or tafteleſs amuſe- 
ments; that I may, if poſſible, procure a fort of half. 
oblivion of that happineſs which J left behind, a lifileſs 
endurance of that life which I once dreamed might be 
N delightful with Louiſa.“ 

| Tears were the only anfwer the could give. Sir 
Edward's ſervants appeared, with a carriage, ready. for 
his departure. He took from his pocket two pictures; 


One 
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one he had drawn of Louiſa, he faſtened it round his 
neck, and kifling. it with rapture, hid it in his boſom. 
This other he held out in a heſitating manner.“ This,“ 
ſaid he, „if Lowiſa will accept of it, may ſometimes put 
her in mind of him who once offended, who can never 
ceaſe to adore her. She may look on it, perhaps, after 
the original is no more; when this heart ſhall have for- 
got to love, and ceaſe to be wretched.” 

24. Louiſa was at laſt overcome. Her face was Grit 
pale as death; then ſuddenly, it was croſſed with a crim- 
fon bluſh. „ Oh! Sir Edvard! ſaid ſhe, © what—what 
would you. have me do!” He eagerly ſeized her hand 
and led her, reluctant, to the carriage. They entered 
it and driving off with furious ſpeed, were ſoon out of 
fight of thoſe hills which paſtured the flocks of the un- 
fortunate Venoni. 

25. The virtue of Louiſa was vanquiſhed; but her 
fenle of virtue was not overcome. Neither-the vows of 
eternal fidelity of her ſeducer, nor the conſtant and 
reſpectful attention, which he paid her, during a burried 
journey to England, could ally that anguiſh which ſhe 
ſuffered at the recollection of her paſt, and the thoughts 
of her preſent fituation. Sir Edward felt ſtrongly the 
power of her beauty and of her grief. His heart was 
not made for that part which, it is probable, he thought 
it could have performed; it was ftill "JEN to remorſe, 
to compaſſion, and to love. 

26, Theſe emotions perhaps, he might ſoon have Cm 
vercome, had they been met by vulgar violence or re- 


proaches; but the quiet and upbraiding ſorrows of 


Louiſa nouriſhed thoſe feelings of tenderneſs and at- 


tachment. She never mentioned her wrongs in words 


ſometimes a few ſtarting tears wou'd ſpeak them; and 
when time had given her a little more compoſure, her 
Jute diſcourſed melancholy muſic. 

27. On their arrival in England, Sir Edward carried 
Louiſa to his feat in the country. There ſhe was treat- 
ed with all the obſervance of a wife; and, had ſhe choſen 
it, might have commande d more than the ordinary 
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ſplendor. of one. But ſhe would not allow the indulgence 
8 Sir Edward to blazon with equipage and ſhow, that 


ſtate which ſhe wiſhed always to hide, and, if poſhble, 


to forget. Her books and her muſic were her only 
pleaſures ; if pleaſures they could be called, that ſerved 
but to alleviate miſery, and, to blunt, fer a while, the 
Pangs of contrition. 


28. Theſe were deeply aggravated by the recolleckion 


of her father; a father left in his age to feel his own 
misfortunes and his daughter's diſgrace. Sir Edward 
was too generous not to think of providing for Venoni. 
He meant to make ſome atonement for the injury he had 
done him, by that cruel bounty which is reparation only 


to the baſe, but to the honeſt, is inſult. He had not 
however, an opportunity of accompliſhing his purpoſe. 
29. He learned that Yenoni, ſoon after his daughter's. 


elopement, removed from his former place of reſidence, 
and as his neighbors had reported, had died in. one of 


the villages of Savoy. His daughter felt this with an- 


guiſh the moſt poignant, and her afflictiens, for a while, 
refuſed conſolation. Sir Edward's whole tenderneſs and 


attention were called forth to mitigate her grief; and 
after its firſt tranſports had ſublided, he carried her to 
London, in hopes that objects new to her, and com- 
monly attractive to all, might contribute to remove it. 


30. With a man poſſeſſed of feelings like Sir Zdward's, 
the affliction of Louiſa gave acertain reſpect to his atten; 
tions. He bired her a houſe ſeparate from his own, and 
treated her with all the delicacy of the pureſt attach- 


ment. But his ſolicitude to comfort and aniuſe her was 
not attended with ſucceſs. She felt all the horrors of that 
guilt, which ſhe now conſidered as not only the ruin of 


herſelf, but the murderer of her father. 


31. In London Sir Eduard found his ſiſter, who had | 
married a man of great fortune and high faſhion. He 
had married her, becauſe the was a fine woman, and ad- 
mired by fine men: ſhe had married him, becauſe he 


was the wealthieſt of her ſuitors. They lived, as is com- 


n People in ſuck a Sruntion, neceflitous with. a 
princely 
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princely revenue, and very wretched .amidſt perpetual 


gaiety. 
32. This ſcene was ſo foreign from the idea Sir Ed- 


ward had formed of the reception which his country and 


his friends were to afford him, that he found a conſtant 


ſource of diſguſt in the ſociety of his equals. In their 
converſation fantaſtic, not refined, their ideas were fri- 


volous, and their knowledge ſhallow ; and with all the 


pride of birth and inſolence of ſtation, their principles 
were mean and their minds ignoble. In their pretended 
attachments, he diſcovered only figns of ſelfiſhneſs; and 
their pleaſures, he experienced, were 2s fallacious as their 


friendſhips. 


33. In the ſociety of Louiſa be found ſenfibility and 
truth ; hers was the only heart that ſeemed intereſted in 
his welfare : ſhe ſaw the return of virtue in Sir Edward, 
and felt the friendſhip which he ſhewed her. Sometimes, 
when ſhe perceived him ſorrowful, her lute would leave 
its melancholy for more lively airs, and her countenance 
aſſumed a' paiety it was not formed, to wear. But her 
heart was breaking with that anguiſh which her gene- 


roſity endeavoured to conceal from him; her frame, too 


delicate for the ſtruggle of her feelings, ſeemed to yield 
to their force; the colour faded in her cheek, the luſtre 
of her eyes grew dim. 

34. Sir Edward ſaw theſe ſymptoms of decay with 
the deepeſt remorſe. Often did he curſe thoſe falſe ideas 
of pleaſure, which had led him to confider the ruin of 
an artleſs girl, who loved and truſted him, as an object 
which it was luxury to attain. Often did he wiſh to blot 


out from his life a few guilty months, to be again re- 


ſtored to an opportunity of giving happineſs to that fa- 
mily, whoſe unſuſpecting kindneſs he had repaid with 


the treachery of a robber, and the cruelty of an aſſaſſin. 


35. One evening, while he ſat in a little parlor with 


Louiſa, his mind alternately agitated and ſoftened with 


this impreſſion, a Hand ergan of a remarkable ſweet tone, 


was heard in the ſtreet; Louiſa laid aſide her lute and 


liſtened: the airs it played were thoſe of her native 


[i 


country, 
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country; and a few tears, which ſhe endeavored to hide, 
ſtole from her on hearing them. Sir Edward ordered a 
ſervant to fetch the organiſt into the room: he was 
brought in accordingly, and ſeated at the door of the a- 


partment. 
36. He played one or two ſprightly tunes, to which 
Louiſa had often danced in her infancy : ſhe gave herſelf 
up to the recolleCtion, and her tears flowed without con- 
trol. Suddenly the muſician changing the ſtop, intro- 
duced a little melancholy air of a wild and plaintive kind, 
Louiſa ſtarted from her ſeat and ruſhed up to the ſtrang- 
er, —He threw off a tattered and black patch. It was 
her father ! ſhe would have ſprung to embrace him; he 
turned afide for a few moments, and would not receive 


her into his arms. But nature at laſt overcame his re- 


ſentment; he burſt into tears, and preſſed to his boſom 
his long-loſt daughter. 

7. Sir Edward ſtood fixed in aftoniſhment and con- 
fuſion.— “ I came not to upbraid you,” ſaid Venont; 1 
am a poor, weak, old man, unable for upbraidings; I 
am come but to find my child, to forgive her, and to die 
When you ſaw us firſt, Sir 5 we were not thus. 
You found us virtuous and happy; we danced and we 
ſung, and there was not a ſad heart in the valley where 
we dwelt. Yet we left our dancing, our ſongs and our 
cheerfulneſs ; you were diſtreſſed and we pitied you.“ 
238. « Since that day the pipe has never been heard in 
Venoni's fields; grief and fickneſs, have brought him al- 
moſt to the grave; and his neighbors who loved and 
pitied him, have been cheerful no more. Yet methinks 
though you robbed vs of happineſs, you are not happy; 


elſe why that dejected look, which amidſt all the gran⸗ | 


deur around you, I ſaw you wear, and thoſe tears which 

under all the gaudineſs of her apparel, I ſaw that poor 

deluded girl ſhed ?” 

39- © But ſhe ſhall ſhed no more,” cried Sir Edward; 

«© you ſhall be happy, and I will be juſt. Forgive my 

venerable friend, the 1 injuries I have done you; forgive 

me, my Louiſa, for rating your excellence at a price ſo 
mean. 


C31 
mean. I have ſeen thoſe high-born females to which m 
rank might have allied me; I am aſhamed of theit vices 
and ſick of their follies. Profligate in their hearts 
amidſt affected purity, they are ſlaves to pleaſure, with- 


out the ſincerity of paſſion; and, with the name of honor, 


are inſenſible to the feelings of virtue.” 
40. * You, my Louiſa !—but I will not call up recol- 


lections that might render me leſs worthy of your future 


eſteem Continue to love your Edward, but a few hours 
and you ſhall add the title to the affections of a wife; let 
the care and tenderneſs of a huſband bring back its peace 
to your mind, and its bloom to your cheek. We will 
leave for a while the wonder and envy of the faſhion; 
able circle here. We will reſtore your father to his 
native home; under that roof I ſhall once more be happy; 
happy without alloy, becauſe I ſhall deſerve my happi- 

neſs. Again ſhall the pipe and the dance gladden the 


valley, and innocence and peace beam on the cottage of 


Venom 1? 


Ci A FF 
ExIL1Us, or Domeſtic Happineſs. 


H E government of a family depends on ſuch vari- 
ous and oppoſite, principles, that it is a matter of 


extreme delicacy. Perhaps there is no fituation in life 
in which it is ſo difficult to behave with propriety, as in 


the conteſt between parental authority and parental love. 


This is undoubtedly the reaſon why we ſee ſo few hap- 
py families. Few parents are both loved and reſpected, 


becauſe moſt of them are either the dupes or the tyrants 
of their children. 


2. Some parents, either from a natural weakneſs of 


mind, or an exceſs of fondneſs, permit and even encou- 


rage their children in a thouſand familiarities, which ren- 


der them ridicu'ons, and by diminiſhing the reſpect 


which is due to their age and ſtation, deſtroy all their 
* hority. Others, ruled by a partial and blind affection. 
* which 
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which can deny nothing to its object, indulge their chil- 


dren in all their romantic wiſhes, however trifling and 
fooliſh ; however degrading to their dignity or injurious 
to their welfare. Others ſoured by misfortunes, or 
grown peeviſh and jealous by the loſs of youthful plea- 
ſures, and an acquaintance with the deceit and folly of 
the world, attempt to re:train the ideas and enjoyments 
of youth by the rigid maxims of age. 

3- The children of the firſt claſs often offend by filly 
manners and a kind of good-natured diſreſpect. Thoſe 
of the ſecond are generally proud, whimſical and vitious. 
Thoſe of the third, if they are ſubdued, when young, by 
the rigor of parental diſcipline, forever remain moroſe 
illiberal and unſociable; or if, as it commonly happens, 
they find means to eſcape from reſtraint, they abandon 
themſelves to every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs. To parents 
ot theſe deſcriptions may be added another claſs, whoſe 
fondneis blinds their eyes to the moſt glaring vices of 

their children; or invents ſuch palliations as to prevent 
the moſt ſalutary corrections. 

4. The taſte for amuſements in young people is, of all 
others, the moſt difficult to regulate by the maxims of 
prudence. In this article, parents are apt to err, either 
by extreme indulgence on one hand, or immoderate ri- 
gor on the other. Recollecting the feelings of their 
youth, they give unbounded licence to the inclinations of 


their children; or having loſt all reliſh for amuſements, | 


they refule to gratify their moſt moderate deſires. 

5. It is a maxim which univerſally holds true, that 
the beſt method of guarding youth from criminal plea- 
ſures, is to indulge them freely in thoſe that are innocent. 
A perſon who has free acceſs to reputable ſociety, will 
have little inclination to frequent that which is vitious. 
But thoſe, who are kept under conſtant reſtraint, who 


are ſeldom in amuſements, who are perpetually awed by 


the frowns of a parent, or ſoured by a diſappointment of : 


their moſt harmleſs wiſhes, will at times break over all | 


bounds to gratify their taſte for pleaſure, and will not | 


be anxious to diſcriminate between the innocent and the 
criminal. 6. No- 


Cas 


6. Nothing contributes more to keep youth within the 
limits of decorum, than to have theirſ uperiors mingle in 
their company, at proper times, and participate of their 
amuſements. This condeſcenſion flatters their pride; at 
the ſame time, that reſpect for age, which no familiari- 
ties can wholly efface, naturally checks the extravagant 
fallies of mirth, and the indelicate rudeneſſes which 
young people are apt to indulge in their jovial hours. 

. That awful diſtance at which ſome parents keep 
their children, and their abhorence of all juvenile diver- 
ſions, which compel youth to ſacrifice their moſt inno- 
cent. deſires, or veil the gratification of them with the 
molt anxious ſecrecy, have as direct a tendency to drive 
young perſons into a profligate life, as the force of vi- 
tious example. It is impoſſible to give to the age of 
twenty, the feelings or the knowledge of fixty;. as it 
would be folly to with to clothe a child with grey hairs, 
or to ſtamp the fading aſpect of Autumn on the bloom of 
May. Nature has given to every age ſome peculiar paſ- 
ſions and appetites; to moderate and refine theſe, not to 
trifle and deſtroy, is the buſineſs of common prudence 
and parental care. | 

8. I was led into this train of reflections by an ac- 


quaintance with the family of Emilius, which is a rare 


inftance of domeſtic felicity, Parents indulgent to their 
children, hoſpitable to their friends, and univerſally re- 
ſpected; their ſons equally generous, modeſt and manly ; 
Emelia, an only daughter, the pride of her parents, poſ- 
ſeſſed of every accompliſhment that can honor herſelf, or 
endear her to her friends; an eaſy fortune, and a diſpoſi- 
tion to enjoy and improve it to the purpoſes of humanity; 
perfect harmony in domeſtic life, and unaffected ſatis- 
faction in the pleaſures of ſociety ; Such i is the family of 
Emilius. 

Such a family is a little paradiſe on earth; to envy 
their happineſs is almoſt a virtue. Conjugal reſpect; pa- 


rental tenderneſs, filial obedience, and brotherly kindneſs, 


are ſo ſeldom united, in a family, that when I am ho- 
nored with the friendſhip of ſuch, I am equally ambiti- 
08s 


1 74.) 
ous to participate their happineſs and profit by the exam- 
ple. | 

10. Emelia's ſituation muſt be peculiarly agreeable. 
Her parents delight to gratify her in every amuſement; 
and contented with this, ſhe knows no wiſh beyond the 


ſacred bounds of -honor. While, by their indulgence, 
ſhe enjoys every rational pleaſure, ſhe rewards their ge- 


nerous care, by a dutiful behaviour and unblemiſhed man- 
ners. | 
14. By thus diſcharging the reciprocal duties of their 
refpective ſtations, the happineſs of each is ſecured. The 
ſolicitude of the parent and the obedience of the child, 
equally contribute to the bliſs of the little ſociety; the 


one calling forth every act of tenderneſs, and the other 


diſplayed in all the filial virtues. 
12. Few families are deſtined to be ſo happy as that 


of Emilius. Were I to -chooſe the fituation where 1 1 


could paſs my life with moſt ſatisfaftion, it would be in 
this domeſtic circle. My houſe would then be the reſi- 
dence of delight, unmingled with the anxieties of ambi- 
tion or the regret of diſappointment. Every act would 
be dictated by love and reſpect ; every countenance would 
wear the ſmile of complacence; and the little unavoida- 
ble troubles, incident to the happieſt ſituation, would 
only ſerve to increaſe our friendſhip and improve our fe- 
licity, by making.room for the exerciſe of virtue. 


H A F. XVI. 
EusLIA, or the Happineſs of Retirement. 
S I was converſing with Emelia, a few days paſt, 1 
£7\ aſked whether ſhe was contented to live ſo remote 


rom the reſort of company. She anſwered in the affir- 
mative, and remarked further, that her ſituation ena- 


_ bled; her to diſtinguiſh between real friends and compli- 
.mentary : for if the lived in a more public place, ſhe " 
might be viſited by crouds of people, who were civil in- 

1 | deed; 4 
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both in a moral and ſocial view, depends on a choice of 
proper company. A perpetual throng of company, eſ- 


pernicious effect on the diſpoſitions of female minds. 


ture, the order of a table, and the regularity of domeſtic 


1 
deed, but had no motive for calling on her, but te 
ſpend an idle hour, and gaze on the buſy multitude. 

2. I was pleaſed with the remark, and was naturally 
led to confider ſuch a retired fituation as a fortunate-cir-- 
cumſtance for a young: lady of delicacy. Not only the 
happineſs of a family, but the character of young women, 


pecially if it furniſhes a variety of new objects, has a 


3. Women are deſtined by nature to preſide over do- 
meſtic affairs. Whatever parade they make abroad, 
their real merit and real characters are known only at 
home. The behavior of ſervants, the neatneſs of furni- 


buſineſs, are deciſive evidences of female worth. Per- 
haps ſweetneſs of temper does not cont ibute more to the 
happineſs of their partners and their families, than a pro- 
per attention to theſe articles. 
4. For this reaſon, whatever has à tendency to divert 
the mind from theſe concerns, and give them a turn ſor 
empty ſhow, endleſs noiſe, and taſteleſs amuſements, 
ought to be carefully avoided by young ladies who wiſh 
for reſpe& beyond the preſent moment. Mifles, who * 
are perpetually ſurrounded with idle company, or even 
live in ſight of it, though they may be fortunate enough 
to preſerve their innocence, are ſtill in hazard of con- 
tracting ſuch a fondneſs for diſſipation and folly, as to 
unfit them for the ſuperintendance of a family. 
Another danger to which young women, poſſeſſed 

of perſonal charms; are expoſed in public places, is, the 
flattery znd admiration of men. The good opinion of a 
fop will hardly flatter a woman of diſcernment ; much 
leſs their ordinary compliments, which are commonly 
without meaning. But the heart is often fo diſguiſed, 
that it is difficult at firſt to diſtinguiſh between a cox- 
comb and a man of worth; or if it is eaſy for an accu- 
rate obſerver, yet there! is great danger that vanity and 
i inexperience 
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inexperience will make young ladies overlaok the dif. 
; | tinction. | | 
6. Few minds are effectually ſecured againſt the attacks 
of flattery. It is a poiſon the more fatal, as it ſeizes hu- 
man nature in its weakeſt part. In youth, when the © 
It paſlions are in full vigor and the judgment feeble, fe- 
male minds are peculiarly liable to be corrupted b 
the contagious influence of pretty civilities and affected 
admiration. | 4 
7. With whatever ſcruples they may at firſt liſten to 
the praiſes that are beſtowed on their real or pretended |; 
charms, a conſtant ſtrain of flattering addreſſes, accom- |: 
panied with obſequious compl:iſance, ſeldom fails of giv- | 
ing them too high an opinion of themſeves. 'They are 
infenfibly led to believe, that they are poſſeſſed of virtues 
to which they are really ſtrangers. This belief ſatisfies 
them without attempting any further improvement ; 
and makes them to depend, for reputation in life, on 
good qualities, the fancied exiſtence of which begins 
and ends with the falſehood of cuſtomary compliments. 
8. Such ladies, before marriage, are uſually vain, 
pert, affected, and filly; and after marriage, haughty, 
diſappointed and peeviſh. The moſt perfect beauty muſt 
fade, and ceaſe to command admiration ; but in moſt in- 
ſtances, the nuptial hour puts a period to that exceſs of 
flattering attention, which is the happineſs of giddy fe- 
males. 'The longeſt term of admiration muſt be ſhort : 
that which depends ſolely on perſonal attractions, is often 
momentary. 
The more flattery is beſtowed upon young ladies, 
the leſs, in general, are they ſolicitous to acquire virtues 
which ſhall enſure reſpe& when admiration ſhall ceaſe. 
| The more they are praiſed in youth, the more they ex- 
pe& it in advanced life, when they have leſs charms to 
4 command it. Thus the exceſſive complaiſance of ad- 
mirers, which are extremely pleaſing at ſixteen, proves | 
at forty, a ſource of mortification and diſcontent. ,. | 
$1 10. I would by no means inſinuate that young ladies, 


ought | 
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theſe, a woman will ſometimes deviate from that digni- 


able only when it is indulged to exceſs, and permitted to 


. ſometimes effected by the worſt means; and even female 


aſcribe her virtues to her local ſituation; for no perſon - 


loſing. But there is no retirement beyond. the reach of : 


ceed from better principles than neceſſity or accident. 


6 
ought to be kept total ſtrangers to company, and to ra- 
tional profeſſions of eſteem. It is in company only that 
they can acquaint themſelves with mankind, acquire an 
eaſy addreſs, and learn numberleſs little decorums, which 
are eſſential and cannot be taught by precept. Without 


ty and propriety of conduct, which, in any ſituation will 
ſecure the good-will of her friends, and prevent the 
bluſhes of her huſband: | 


it. A fondneſs for company and amuſement i is blame 


abſorb more important concerns. Nor is ſome degree 
of flattery always dangerous or uſeleſs. The good opi- 
nion of mankind we are all deſirous to obtain; and to 
know that we poſſeſs it, often makes us-ambitious to de- 
ferve it. 

No paſſion is given to us in vain; the beſt ends are 


vanity, properly managed, TP NOTRE to the moſt me- 
ritorious actions. 


12. I ſhould pay Emelia but A very ill compliment to - H 
can claim as a virtue what ſhe has been in no danger of 


temptation, and. the whole tenor of her conduct proves, 
that her unblemiſhed morals and uniform delicacy, pro- 


13. She is loved and flattered, . but ſhe is not vain; . 
her company is univerſally coveted, and yet ſhe has no 
airs of haughtineſs and. diſdain. Her cheerfulneſs in 
company ſhows that the has a reliſh for ſociety; her con- 
tentment at home and attention. to domeſtic concerns, 
are early ſpecimens of her happy diſpoſition; and her 
decent unaffected abhorrenee of every ſpecies of licenti- 
ous behavior, evinces, beyond ſuſpicion, that the inno- 
cencc. of her heart is equal to the charms of her perſon. 


. C HAP. 
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JULIANA, A real Character. 


ULITANA is one of thoſe rare woman whoſe per- 
ſonal attractions have no rivals, but the ſweetneſs of 
her temper and the delicacy of her ſentiments. An ele- 
gant perſon, regular features, a fine complexion, a lively 


of modeſty that ſoften the ſoul of the beholder : theſe 
are her native beauties, which render her the object of 
univerſal admiration. But when we converſe with her, 


charms receive new luſtre, and irreſiſtibly engage the af- 
fections of her acquaintances. | 

2. Senſible that the great ſource of all happineſs, is 
purity of morals and an eaſy conſcience, Juliana pays con- 
ant and fincere attention to the duties of religion. She 
| abhors the infamous, but faſhionable vice of deriding the 
ſacred inſtitutions of religion. She confiders-a lady 


pliſhment, without morals, as polite deception. She 
is neither a bypocrite nor an enthuſiaſt; on the contra- 
ry, ſhe mingles ſuch cheerfulneſs with the religious du- 
ties of life, that even her piety carries with it a charm, 
which inſenfibly allures the prefligate from the arms of 
vice. 

3. Not only the general tenor of her life, but in par- 
ticular ber behavior in church, evinces the reality of her 
religion. She eſteems it not only criminal in a high de- 
gree, but extremely unpolite, to behave with levity in a 


She cannot believe that any perſon, who is ſolicitous to 


of Jehovab, and treat their great benefactor with heedleſs 
neglect. 


4, In police life, the manners of Juliana are peculiarly 
| | engaging. 


expreſſive countenance, an eaſy addreſs, and thoſe bluſhes 


and hear the melting expreſſions of unaffected ſenſibility | 
and virtue that flow from, her tongue, -her perſonal 


without virtue as a monſter on earth; and every accom- 


Place conſecrated to the ſolemn purpoſes of devotion. 


treat all mankiad with civility, can laugh in the temple 


f 


(WV: 

© engaging. To her ſuperiors, ſhe ſhows the utmoſt de. 
” ference and reſpect; to her equals, the moſt modeſt com- 
plaiſance and civility ; while every rank, experience her 
kindneſs and affability. By this conduct ſhe ſecures the 
love and friendſhip of all degrees. No perſon can de- 
ſpiſe her, 'for ſhe does nothing that is ridiculous ; ſhe 
cannot be hated, for ſhe does injury to none; and even 
the malevolent whiſpers of envy are filenced by her mo- 
deſt deportment and generous condeſcenſion. 

. Her converſation is lively and ſentimental ; free 
from falſe wit, frivolous minuteneſs, and affectation of 
learning. Although her diſcourſe is always under the 
direction of prudence, yet it appears unſtudied ; for her 
good ſenſe always furniſhes her with thoughts ſuited to 
the ſubject, and the purity of her mind renders any cau- 
tion in expreſſing them almoſt unneceflary. She will 
not lead the converſation; much leſs can ſhe ſtun the 
ears of company with perpetual chat, to interrupt the diſ- 
courſe of others. But when occaſion offers, ſhe acquits 
herſelf with eaſe and grace; without the airs of pertneſs 
or the confuſion of baſhfulneſs. | 
6. But if the converfation happens to turn upon the 

foibles of either ſex, Juliana diſcovers her goodneſs by 
filence, or by inventing palliations. She deteſts eve 
ſpecies of ſlander. She is ſenſible that to publiſh and 
aggravate human errors, is not the way to correct them; 
and reformation, rather than infamy, is the wiſh and 
the ſtudy of her life. Her own amiable example is the 
ſevereſt of all ſatires upon the faults and the follies of her 
ſex, and goes farther in diſcountenancing both, than all 
the cenſures of malicious detraction. | 

7. Altho' Juliana poſſeſſes every accompliſhment that 
can command eſteem and admiration; yet ſhe has neither 
vanity nor oftentation. Her merit is eaſily diſcovered 
without ſhow and parade. She conſiders, that haughti- 
neſs and contempt of others, always proceed from mean- 
neſs; that true greatneſs is ever acceſſible; and that ſelf 
recommendation and bluſtering pretenſions, are but the 
glittering decorations of empty heads and trifling hearts. 


8. Hows 


{ $& } 5 
8. However ſtrong may be her deſire of-uſeful infor- 
mation, or however lively her curioſity, yet ſhe reſtrains 
theſe paſſions within the bounds of prudence and good 
breeding. She deems it impertinent to the higheſt de- 
gree, to. be prying into- the concerns of other people; 
much more impertinent and criminal does ſhe deem it, 
to indulge an officious inquiſitivenefs, for the ſake of 
gratifying private ſpleen in the propagation of unfavor- 
able truths. So-exceedingly delicate is ſhe in her treat- 
ment of her fellow creatures, that ſhe will not read a 
paper: nor hear a whiſper, which 2 perſon does not 
with to have known, even when ſhe is in no danger of 
detection. 

9. The ſame delicate attention to the feelings of others 
regulates her conduct in company. She would not, for 
'the price of her reputation, be found laughing or whif- 
-pering -with one in the company. All nods, grimaces, 
fly looks, and half ſpeeches, the cauſe of which is not 
known, are carefully avoided by her, and reprobated as 
the height of ill breeding, and the groſſeſt inſult to the 
company. Whenever this happens-between two perfons, 
the-reſt of the company have a juſt right to conſider 
themſelves the object of their ridicule. But it is a maxim 
of Juliana, that ſuch conduct is a breach of politeneſs, 
which, no oddities or miſtakes that happen! in public com- 
pany, can excuſe or palliate. 

10. It is very common for perſons, who are deſtitute 
of certain accompliſhments which they admire in- other 
people, to endeavor to imitate them. This is the ſource 
of affectation, a fault that infallibly expoſes a perſon to 
ridicule. But the ornaments of the heart, the dreſs and 
the manners of Juliana, are equally eaſy and natural. 
She need not to aſſume the appearance of good qualities 
which ſhe poſſeſſes in reality; nature has given too many 
| beauties to her perſon, to require the ſtudied embelliſn- 
ments of faſhion, and ſuch are the eaſe and gracefulneſs 
of her behavior, that any attempt to improve them 
would leſſen the dignity of her manners. 

11. She is equally a ſtranger to that ſupercilious im- 

: 8 
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portance which affects to deſpiſe the ſamll, but neceſſary 
concerns of life; and that ſqueamiſh falſe delicacy which 
is wounded with every trifle. She will not neglect a 
ſervant in fickneſs becauſe of the meanneſs of his em- 
ployment; ſhe will not abuie an animal for her own 
pleaſure and amuſement; nor will ſhe go into fits at the 
diſtreſs of a favorite cat. FH 
12. Her gentle ſoul is never diſturbed with diſcontent, 
envy, or reſentment; thoſe turbulent paſſions which ſo 
often deſtroy the peace of ſociety as well as of individuals. 
The native firmneſs and ſerenity of her- mind forbid 
the intruſion of violent emotions; at the ſame time her 
heart, ſuſceptible and kind, is the ſoft reſidence of every 
virtuous affection. She ſuſtains the unavoidable ſhocks 
of adverſity, with a calmneſs that indicates the ſuperi- 
ority of her ſoul; and with the ſmile of joy or the tear 
of tenderneſs, ſhe participates the pleaſures or the ſor- 
rows of a friend. | 
13. But the diſcretion and generoſity of Juliana, are 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by the number and ſincerity of 
her attachments. Her friendſhips are few, but they are 
all founded on the principles of benevolence and fidelity. 
Such confidence do her fincerity, her conſtancy and 
her faithfulneſs inſpire, that her friends commit to her 
breaſt, their moſt private concerns, without reſerve and 
without ſuſpicion. It is her favorite maxim, that a 
neceſſity of exacting promiſes of ſecrecy, is a burleſque 


upon every pretenſion to friendſhip. - Such is the cha- 


racter of the young, the amiable Juliana. If it is poſſible 
for her to find a man who knows her worth and has a 
diſpoſition and virtues to reward it, the union of their 
hearts muſt ſecure that unmingled felicity in life, which 
is reſerved for genuine love, a paſſion inſpired by fenfibi- 


| lity, and improved by a perpetual intercourſe of kind 


offices. 


MF 
e H A P. XVIII. 
RULES for B.BHAVIOR-, 


EVER let your mind be abſent in company. Com- 
mand and direct your attention to the preſent ob- 


ject, and let diſtant objects be baniſhed from the mind. 
There is time enough for every thing in the courſe of the 


day, if you do but one thing at once; but there is not 
time enough in. the year, if you will do two things at a 
time. 

Never attempt to tell a ſtory with which you are not 


well acquainted ;. nor fatigue your hearers with relating 
little trifling circumſtances. Do not interrupt the thread 
of diſcourſe with a thouſand hems, and by repeating often, 


ſays he, and ſaid IJ. Relate the principal points with 


clearneſs and preciſion, and you will be heard with plea- 


ſure. 


There is a difference between modeſty and baſhfulneſs. 
Modeſty is the characteriſtic of an amiable mind ;. baſh. 
fulneſs diſcovers a degree of meanneſs. Nothing Gas. 2 
young man into low company ſo furely as baſhfulneſs. If 
he thinks he ſhall not pleaſe, he moſt ſurely ul not. 


Vice and ignorance are the only things we ought to be 
aſhamed of; while we keep clear of them, we may ven- 
ture any ales... without fear or concern.. 

Frequent good company—copy: their manners—imitate 


their virtues and accompliſhments. 


Be not. very free in your remarks upon. characters. 


There may be, in all companies, more wrong heads than 
right ones — more people who deſerve, than who will 
bear, cenſure. 


Never hold any body by the button, or the hand, in 
order to be heard through your ſtory; for if people are 
not willing to hear you, you: had much better hold your 
tongue, than hold them. 

Never whiſper in company. Converſation is common 
ſtock, in which all perſons prefent, have a right to claim 
their ſhare. Always 
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Always liſten, when you are ſpoken to; and never in- 
terrupt a ſpeaker. 

Be not forward in leading the converſidden this be- 
longs to the oldeſt perſons in company. Diſplay your 
learning only on particular occaſions. Never oppoſe the 
opinion of another, but with great modeſty. 

On all occaſions avoid ſpeaking of yourſelf, if it is pof- 
fible. Nothing that we can ſay ourſelves will varniſh 
our defects, or add luſtre to our virtues; but on the con- 
trary, it will often make the former more viſible, and 
the latter, obſcure. | 

Be frank, open, and ingenuous in your behavior; and 
always look people in the face, when you ſpeak to them. 

Never receive nor retail ſcandal. In ſcandal, as in 
robbery, the receiver is as bad as the thief. 

Never reflect upon bodies of men, either clergymen, 
lawyers, phy ficians, or ſoldiers; nor upon nations and 
ſccieties. There are good, as well as bad, in all orders 
of men, in all countries. 

Mimickry is a common and favorite amuſement of low 
minds, but ſhould be deſpiſed by all great ones. We 
ſhould neither practiſe it ourſelves, nor praiſe it in o- 
thers. 

Let your expences be leſs than your income. 

A fool ſquanders away, without credit or advantage 
to himſelf, more than a man of ſenſe ſpends with both. 
A wiſe man employs his money, as he does his time—he 
never ſpends a ſhilling of the one, nor a minute of the 
other, but in ſomething that is either uſeful, or ration- 
ally pleaſing. The fool buys what he does not want, but 
does not pay for what he ſtands in need. 

Form no friendſhips haſtily. Study a character well, 
before you put confidence in the perſon. Every perſon 
is entitled to civility, but very feww, to confidence. The 
| Spaniſh proverb ſays, « Tell me who you live with, and 
Iwill tell you who you are.” The Englith- ſay, « A man 
is known by the company he Keeps.” 

Good breeding does not conſiſt in low bows, and "Wi 
mal ceremony: but in an eaſy, civil, and reſpeQtful be- 
havior. A * 
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A well-bred man is polite to every perſon, but parti- 
cularly to ſtrangers. In mixed companies every perſon 
who is admitted, is ſuppoſed to be on a footing of equa- 
lity with the reſt; and conſequently claims very juſtly 
every mark of civility. . 

Be very attentive to neatneſs. The hands, nails, and 
teeth, ſhould be kept clean. A dirty mouth is not only 
diſagreeable, as it occaſions an offenſive breath, but al- 
moſt infallably cauſes a decay, and loſs of teeth. 

Never put your fingers in your noſe or ears—it is A 
naſty vulgar rudeneſs, and an affront to company. 

Be not a ſloven in dreſs; nor a fop. Let your dreſs 
be neat, and as faſhionable as your circumſtances and 
convenience will admit. It is faid, that a man who 1s 
negligent at twenty years of age, will be a ſloven at for- 
ty, and intolerable at fifty. . 

It is neceſſury ſometimes to be in hafle; but always 
avreng to be in a furry. A man in a hurry perplexes 
himſelf; he wants to do every thing at once, and does 
nothing at all. 

Frequent and loud laughter, is the characteriſtic of fol- 
Iy, and ill manners—it is the manner in which filly peo- 
ple expreſs their joy at ſilly things. 

Humming a tune within yourſelf, drumming with the 
fingers, making a noiſe with the feet, whiſtling, and ſuch 
aukward habits, are all breaches of good manners, and 
indications of contempt for the perſons preſent. 

Waen you meet people in the ſtreet or in a public 
place, never {tare them full in the face. 

When you are_in company with a ſtranger, never be- 
gin to queſtion. him about his name, his place of reſi- 
dence, and his bulineſs. This impertinent curioſity is 
the height of ill-manners. Some perſons, apologize, in a 
good natured manner, for their inquiſitiveneſs, by an, 
It I may be ſo bold;“ © If I may take the liberty ;” or 
% Pray, Sir, excuſe my freedom.” Theſe attempts to ex- 
cuſe one's-ſelf, imply, that a man thinks Yimſelf an im- 
pudent fellow—and if he does not, other people think 
he is, and treat him as ſuch, 
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moveable Grinaefs. Whatever effect, outward {how and# 
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Above all, adhere to morals and religion, with iar 


accompliſhments may have, in recommending a man to 
ſt] none but the % is really wppy1 in Ban. 


* H A F. XIX. 


Tu WAY ro WEALTH. 


Written by Dx. FRANK LIN» al 


eee the Preface to an old Pennſylvania Almanac, ann Poor de 
45 improved. 

F ee Reader 923 | 

- HAVE heard, that cabin gives an . ſo great 


pleaſure, as to find his works reſpectfully quoted 


25 others. Judge, then, how much I muſt have been 


gratified by an incident I am going to relate to you. 1 


ſtopped my horſe lately, where a great number of peo- 
ple were collected at an auction of merchants goods. The 
hour of fale not being come, they were converſing on 
the badneſs of the times, and one of the company called 
to à plain clean Old Man, with white locks,— Pray, 
Father Abrabam, what think you of the times? Will not 
theſe heavy taxes quite ruin the country? How thall 
we be ever able to pay them? What would you advite 
us to? — Father Abraham ttood up, and replied, If you 
would have my advice, I will give it you in ſhort, for 
a word to the wiſe is enough;” as Poor Richard lays. 
They joined in defiring him to ſpeak his mind, and ga- 
-thering round him, he proceeded as follows: 
Friends, ſays he, the taxes are indeed very heavy-2 
and if thoſe laid on by the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more eaſily diſcharge - 
them; but we have many others, and much more griev= 
.ous to ſome of us. We are taxed twice as much by our 
idenefs, three times as much by our pride, and four 


times as much by our folly; and from-theſe taxes the» 
commiſſtoners cannot eaſe or deliver us, by allowing an 


abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice, 
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and ſomething may be done for us; „ God helps them 
that help themſelves,” as Poor Richard lays. 
I. It would be thought a hard government that 
ſhould tax its people one tenth part of their time, to be 
employed in its ſervice: but idleneſs taxes many of us 
much more; ſloth, by bringing on diſeaſes, abſolutely ſhort · 
ens lite. Sloth, like ruſt, conſumes faſter than labor 
wears, while the key uſed is always bright,“ as Poor Rich- 
ard ſays.—4 But doſt thou love lite, then do not ſquan- 
der time, for that is the ſtuff life is made of,“ as Poor 
Richard ſays.— How much more than is neceſſary do we 
ipend in fleep; forgetting that The fleeping fox catches 
no poultry, and that there will be ſleeping enough in the 
grave.” as Poor Richard ſays. 
« If time be of all things the moſt precious, waſling 
time muſt be” as Poor Richard ſays, * the greateſt prodi- 
gality;“ fince, as he elſewhere tells us, . Loſt time is ne- 
ver found again; and what we call time enough; always 
proves little enough:“ Let us then up and be doing, and 
doing to the purpoſe; for by diligence we ſhall do more 
with leſs perplexity. © Sloth makes all things difficult, 
but induſtry all eaſy; and, he that riſeth late, muſt trot 
all day, and ſhall ſcarce overtake his buſineſs at night; 
while lazineſs travels ſo ſlowly, that poverty ſoon overtakes 
him. Drive thy buſineſs, let not that drive thee; and 
early to bed, and early to rife, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wiſe,” as Poor Richard ſays. 
© So what ſignifies wiſhing and hoping for better times? 
We may make theſe times better, if we beſtir ourſelves, 
Induſtry need not wiſh, and he that lives upon hope will 
die faſting. There are no gains without pains; then help 
hands, for I have no lands,” or, if I have, they are ſmart- 
ly taxed. ** He that hath a trade, hath an eſtate; and 
he that hath a calling, bath an office of profit and hon- 
or,” as Poor Richard ſays; but then the trade muſt be 
worked at, and the calling well followed, or neither the 
eſtate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If 
we are induſtrious, we ſhall never ſtarve; for, « at the 
working man's houſe hunger looks in, but dares not en- 
ter. 
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ter.” | Nor will the bailiff or the conſtable enter, for, 
« Induftry pays debts, while deſpair ' encreaſeth them.“ 
What though you have found no treaſure, nor has any 
rich relation left you a legacy. © Diligence is the mother 
of good luck, and God gives all things to induſtry. 'Then 
plow deep, while ſluggards fleep, and you ſhall have corn 
to ſell and to keep.” Work while it is called to-day, 
for you know not how much you may'be hindered to-mor- 
row. One to-day is worth two to-morrows,” as Poor 
Richard ſays; and farther, never leave that till to- mor- 
row, which you can do to-day.” If you were a fervant, 
would you not be aſhamed that a good maſter ſhould 
catch you idle? Are you then your own maſter? Be 
aſhamed to catch yourſelt idle, when there is ſo much to 
be done for yourſelf, your family, and your country. 
_ Handle your tools without mittens; remember, that The 
cat in gloves catches no mice,” as Poor Richard ſays. It 
is true, there is much te be done, and, perhaps, you are 
weak handed; but ſtick to it ſteadily, and you will ſee 
great effects; for, „ Conſtant dropping wears away 
ſtones; and by diligence and patience the mouſe ate in 
two the cable; and little ſtrokes fell great oaks.” 
© Methinks I hear ſome of you ſay, © Muſt'a man af- 
ford himſelf no leiſure?” I will tell thee, my friend, 
what Poor © Richard ſays; ©* Employ thy time well, if 
thou meaneſt to gain leifure; and, ſince thou art not 
ſure of a minute, throw not away an hour.” Leiſure is 
time for doing ſomething uſeful; this leiſure the diligent 
man will obtain, but the lazy man never; for, A life of 
leiſure and a life of lazineſs is two things. Many with- 
out labor, would live by their wits only, but they break 
for the want of ſtock;” whereas induſtry gives comfort, 
and plenty, and reſpe&t. © Fiy pleaſures, and they will 
follow you. he diligent ſpinner has a large ſhift ; and 
now I have a ſheepand a cow, nay body bids me 8004. 
morrow.” 
II. But with our induſtry we muſt likewiſe be ſteady, 
ſettled, and careful, and overſee our own affairs with 
our. 
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our own eyes, and not truſt too much to others; it, ar . 

Poor Richarglays, © : 2 

I never law an oft-removed- tree, 2059 pd 
Nor yet an oft-remvved family, *. 
That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled W. on fo 

And again, «Three removes are as bad as a fire;“ av 

again, «Keep thy ſhop, and thy ſhop will keep thee” 

abd again, „I you would have your buſineſs done, go 

H not, ſend.” And again, 

« He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himſelf muſt either hold or drive.“ 

And again, The eye of a maſter will do more work 

than both his hands;” and again, „Want of care does 

us more damage than want of knowledge;“ and again, 

Not to overſee workmen, is to leave them your purſe. 

open; truſting too much to others care is the ruin of 

many; for In the affairs of this world, men are ſav- 
ed, not by faith, but by the want of it: 25 but a man's 

n care is profitable; for “ If you would have a faith- 
ful ſervant, and one that you like, ſerve yourſelf, A lit- 

_ tle neglect may breed great miſchief; for want of a nail 
the ſhoe was loſt 5 for want of a ſve the horſe was loſt 3 
and for want of a horſe the rider was loſt,” being over- 
taken and ſlain by the enemy; all for want of a aver 

care about a horfe-ſhoe nail. 

III. So much for induſtry, my friends, and atten= |} 
tion to one's own buſineſs; but to theſe we muſt add 
frugality, if we would make our induſtry more certainly 
fucceſstul. A man may, if be knows not how to fave as 
he gets, „keep his noſe all his life to the grindſtone, 
and die not worth a-groat at laſt. A fat kitchen makes 
4 lean will;“ and 
| ce Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting, 8 
Since women for tea forſook ſpinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forſook hewing and ſplitting,” 
ec II you would be wealthy, think of ſaving, as well as 
of getting. The Indies have not made Spain rich, Ms 
eaufe her outgoes are greater than her incomes.” 

* Away, then, with your expenſive follies, and you 

wilt 


* . 


„ 
will not then have ſo much cauſe to complain of hard -- 
times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families; for 
„Women and wine, game and deceit; * | 
Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great.” 
And farther, «© What maintains one vice, would bring 
up two children.” You may think, perhaps, that a lite 
tle tea or a little punch now and then, diet a little more 
coſtly, cloaths a little finer, and a little entertainment 
now and then, can be no great matter; but remember, 
„% Many alittle makes a mickle.* Beware of little ex- 
penſes; „ A ſmall leak will fink a great ſhip,” as Poor 
Richard ſays; and again, Who dainties love, ſhall 
beggars prove;“ and moreover, © Fools make feaſts, and 
wiſe men eat them.” Here you are all got together to 
this ſale of fineries and nick-nacks. You call them goods 
but if you do not take care, they will prove ev:/s to ſome 
of you. You expect they will be ſold cheap, and, per- 
haps, they may for leſs than they coſt; but, if you have 
no occaſion for them, they muſt be dear to you. Re- 
member what Poor Richard fays, Buy what thou haſt 
no need of, and ere long — ſhalt ſell thy neceſſaries.“ 
And again, « At a great pennyworth pauſe a while,” 
He means, that perhaps the cheapnefs is apparent only, 
and not real ; or the bargain, by ſtraitening thee in thy 
buſineſs, may do thee more harm than good. For in 
another place he ſays, Many have been ruined by buy- 
ing good pennyworths.” 3 « It is fooliſh to lay 
out money in a purchaſe of repentance;“ and yet this 
folly is practiſed every day at auctions, for want of. mind- 
ing the Almanac. Many a one, for the ſake of finery 
on the back, has gone with a hungry belly, and have 
ſtarved their families; “ Silks and fattins, ſcarlets and 
velvets, put out the kitchen fire,” as Poor Richard ſays. 
Theſe are not the neceſſaries of life; they can ſcarcely be 
called the conveniencies; and yet only becauſe they look 
pretty, how many want to have them? By theſe, and 
other extravagancies, the genteel are reduced to poverty, 
and forced to borrow of thoſe wham they formerly de- 
{piſed, but, Who through induſtry and frugalty have 
2 main- 
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great deal more ſaucy. 
fine thing, you mult buy ten more, that your appear- 


AS 


maintained their ſtanding; in which caſe it appears plain- 
ly, that “ A ploughman on his legs is higher than a gen- 
tleman on his knees,” as Poor Richard ſays, Perhaps 


they have had a ſmall eſtate left, which they knew not 
the getting of; they think „It is day, and will never be 
night;” that a little to be ſpent out of ſo much is not 


worth minding ; but “ Always taking out of the meal- 
tub, and never putting in, ſoon comes to the bottom,“ 


as Poor Richard ſays; and then, When the well is 
dry, they know the worth of water.“ But this they 
might have known before, if they had taken his advice: 
If you would know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow ſome; for He that goes a borrowing goes a 
ſerrowing,“ as Poor Richard ſays; and, indeed, ſo does 


he that lends to ſuch people, when he does not get it a- 


gain, Poor Dick farther adviſes and ſays, 

« Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe. 

Ere fancy you confult, conſult your purſe.” 
And again, „Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a 
When you have bought one 


ance be all of a- piece; but Poor Dick ſays, lt is eaſier 
to ſuppreſs the firſt deſire, than to ſatisfy all that follow 
it:?“ And it is as truly folly f. 
as for the frog to ſwell, in order to equal the OX. 
„ Veſſels large may venture more, 
But little boats ſhould keep negr ſhore.” 
It is, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed : for, as Poor 


Richard ſays, „Pride that dines on vanity, ſups on con- 


tempt : Pride breakfaſted with plenty, dined with pover- 


ty, and ſupped with infamy.” And, after all, of what 


ufe is this pride of appearance, for which ſo much 1s 
riſked, ſo much is ſuffered ? It cannot promote health, 


nor caſe pain; it makes no increafe of ED in a ee ; 
it creates envy; it haſtens misfortune. 1 


6 But what madneſs muſt it be to un in » hain theſe 


ſuperfluities ? We are offered, by the terms of this ſale, ' 


fx months credit ; and that, perhaps, has induced ſome 
of us to attend it, becauſe we cannot ſpare the ready 
money 
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the poor to ape the rich, 


r as. 
money, and hope now to be fine without it. But ah! 
think what you do when you run in debt; you give to 
another power-over your liberty. If you cannot pay at 
that time, you will be aſhamed to ſee your creditor; you 
will be in fear when you ſpeak to him; you will make 
poor, / pitiful, ſneaking, excuſes; and, by degrees, come 
to loſe your veracity, and fink into baſe downright ly- 
ing; for © The ſecond vice is lying, the ir is running 
in debt,” as Poor Richard lays; and again to the ſame 
purpoſe, 4 Lying rides upon Debt's back 3?” whereas a 
free-born American ought not to be aſhamed to ſee or 
ſpeak to any man living. But poverty often deprives a 
man of all ſpirit and virtue. © It is hard for an empty 
bag to ſtand upright.” What would you think of that 
prince, or of that government, who ſhould iſſue an edict 
forbidding you to dreſs like a gentleman or gentlewoman, 
on pain of impriſonment or ſervitude? - Would you fay 
you were free, have a right to dreſs as you pleaſe, and 
that ſuch an edi& would be a breach of your privileges, 
and ſuch a /governmevt tyrannical ? And yet you are a- 
bout to put yourſelt under that tyranny, when you run 
in debt for ſuch dreſs! Your creditor has authority, at 
his pleaſure, to deprive you of your liberty, by confining 
| you in goal for life, or by ſelling you for a ſervant, if Hi 
you ſhould not be able to pay him. When you have got 
your bargain, you may, perhaps, think little of payment; ⁵ 
but as Poor Richard ſays, © Creditors have better me- 
mories than debtors; creditors are a ſuperſtitious ſe&, 
great obſervers of ſet days and times.” The day comes 
round before you are aware, and the demand is made be- 
fore you are prepared to ſatisfy it; or, if you bear your, 
debt in mind, the term which at firſt ſeemed ſo long, 
will, as it leſſens, appear extremely ſhort. Time will 
ſeem ta have added wings to his heels as well is” his 
ſhoulders.- “ Thoſe have a ſhort Lent who owe money 
to be paid at Eaſter.“ At preſent, perhaps, you may 
think yourſelves in thriving circumſtanees, and'that you 
can bear a little extravagange without injury: but 
% Foreage and want ſave while you may, | 
No morning ſun laſts a whole day.“ Gain 
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Gain may be temporary and uncettain, but ever, while 
you live, expence is conſtant and certain; and, “ It is 
eaſier to built two chimnies, than to keep one in fuel,” 
as Poor Richard ſays: 80, „Rather go to bed ſupper» 
leſs than riſe in debt.” 1 Fu 7 LOW 

« Get what you can, and what you get hold, 

Tis the ſtone that will turn all your lead into gold.” 
And when you have got the philoſopher's ſtone, ſure 
you will no longer complain of bad times or difficulty of 
paying taxes. „ 

IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reaſon and wil- 
dom : but, after all, do not depend too wuch upon your 
own induſtry, and frugality, and prudence, though ex- 
cellent things; for they may all be blaſted without the 
bleſſing of Heaven; and, therefore, afk that blefling 
humbly, and be not uncharitable to thoſe that at preſent 
want it, but comfort and help them. Remember Job 
ſuffered, and was afterwards proſperous. 

And now, to conclude, © Experience keeps a dear 
ſchool, but fools will learn in no other,” as Poor Richard 
fays, and ſcarce in that; for, it is true, * We may give 
advice, but we cannot give conduct: however, remem- 
ber this, „They that will not be counſelled, cannot be 
helped;“ and further, that “ If you will not hear Rea- 
fon, ſhe will ſurely rap your knnckles,” as Poor Richard 


| ſays. "me 


Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people heard it, and approved the doctrine, and imme- 
diately practiſed the contrary, juſt as if it had been a 
common ſermon; for the auction opened, and they be- 


gan to buy extravagantly.—I found the good man had 


thorough)y ſtudied my Almanacs, and digeſted all I had 
dropt on theſe topics. during the courſe of twenty-five 
years. The frequent mention he made of me muſt have 
tired any one elſe; but my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though I was conſcious that not a tenth 


part of the wiſdom was my own, which he aſcribed to 
me; but rather the gleanings that I had made of the 


ſenſe of all ages and nations. However, I reſolved to be 
wk 3s 4 the 
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the better for the 0 of it; and, though 1 Had at rl 


determined to buy ſtuff for a new coat, I went away, re- 
ſolved to wear my old one a little longer., Reader, If 
thou wilt do the ne thy pron will be as hey as mine. 
Fam, as ever, 125 
| Thine to ſerve en 07 
RICHARD SAUNDERS. 
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Written ty Dr. Pravlin Anne 1851 
To my Friend A. B. 


hints, which have been of fervice to mn; 1 A 
bier ved, be ſo to you. f 


A 8 you have deſired it of me, I write the following 
0 


I Remember that Time is Money. He that can earn 
ten ſhillimgs a day by his labour, and goes abroad, or fits 
- idle one half of that day, though he ſpends but Gxpence 
during his diverſion or idlenefs, ought not to reckon hn 


the only expence; he has really ſpent, or rather thrown 
away, five ſhillings beſides. 

Remember that Credit is Money. If a man lets his 
money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me the 
intereſt, or ſo much as I can make of it during that time. 


This amounts to a confiderable fſum where a man has 


good and large credit, and makes good uſe of it. 


Remember that Money is of a prolific generating 


nature. Money can beget Money, and its offspring can 
beget more, and ſo on. Five ſhillings turned is fx r 
turned again, it is ſeven and three pence; and fo on till 


it becomes an hundred pound. The more there is of it, 


the more it produces every turning, ſo that the profits rife 
quicker and quicker. He that kills 4 breeding ſow, 
r all ber n to the thouſandth — 


He 
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He that murders a crown, deſtroys all it might have * 
duced, even ſcores of pounds. 

Remember that Six Pounds a year is but a Groat a 
day. For this little ſum (which may be daily waited 
either in time or expence unperceived) a man of credit 
may, on his own ſecurity, have the couſtant poſſeſſion 
and uſe of an Hundred Pounds. So much in ſtock briſkly 
turned by an induſtrious man, produces great advantage. 


2 


Remember this ſaying, — The good paymaſler is lord off 
another man's purſe. He that is known to pay punctually 
and exactly at the time he promiſes, may at any time, 
and on any occaſion, raiſe all the money bis friends can 
ſpare. This ſometimes is of great uſe. After induſtry and} 


frugality, nothing contributes more to the raiſing a 
young man in the world, than punctuality and juſtice in 
all his dealings: therefore never keep borrowed money 
an hour beyond the time you promiſed, n a diſappoint- 
ment ſhuts up your friend's purſe for ever. 
The moſt trifling actions that affect a man's credit, 
are to be regarded. The ſound of your hammer at five 
in the morning or nine at night, heard by a creditor, 
makes him eaſy fix months longer. But if he ſees you 
" at a billiard-table, or hears your voice in a tavern, when 
Jou ſhould be at work, he lends for his money the next 
day. Finer cloaths than he or his wife wears, or greater 
expence in any particular than he affords himſelf, ſhocks 
his pride and he duns you to humble you. Creditors are 
a kind of people, that have the ſharpeſt eyes and ears, 
as well as the beſt memories of any in the world. 
Good-natnred creditors (and ſuch one would always 
deal with if one could) feel pain when they are obliged to 
alk for money. Spare them that pain and they will love 
vou. When you receive a ſum of money, divide it among 
them in proportion to your debts. Do not be aſhamed 
of paying a ſmall ſum becauſe you owe a greater. Money, 
more or leſs, is always welcome; and your creditor had 
rather be at the trouble of receiving ten pounds volun- 
tarily brought him, though at ten different times or 
payments, than be obliged to go ten times to —_ it 
CIOre 
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0 pefore he can receive it in a lump. It ſhews, beſides, 
that you are mindful of what you owe; it makes you 
appear a careful as well as an honeſt man; and that ill 
encreaſes your credit. | 
Beware of thinking all your own that you poſſeſs, and 
of living accordingly. It is a miſtake that many people 
who have credit, fall into. To prevent this, keep an 
exact account, for ſome time, both of your expences and. 
your incomes. If you take the pains at firſt to mention 
Z particulars, it will have this good effect; you will diſcover 
how wonderfully ſmall trifling expences mount up to 
large ſums, and will diſcern what might have been, and 
may for the future, be ſaved, without occaſioning any 
„great inconvenience. i 
In ſhort, the Way to Wealth, if you deſire it, is as 
ey plain as the Way to Market. It depends chiefly on two 
words, Induſtry and Frugality; that is, Waſte neither 
Time nor Money, but make the beſt uſe of both. With- 
out Induſtry and Frugality nething will do, and with 
them every thing. He that gets all he can honeſtly, and 
ſaves all he gets (neceſſary e xpences excepted) will cer- 
tainly become rich—lf that Being who governs the world, 
en to whom all ſhould look for a bleſſing on their honeſt 
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kt endeavours, doth not in his wiſe providence otherwiſe 
oy determine. . 
E 25 6 As Old Tradeſman. 
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FT} FAMILY DISAGREEMENTS the 1 Cauſe of 
IMMORAL ConDUGCT. 


ve 

1 FTER all our r complaints of the uncertainty of hu- 

1 man affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more mi- 

A ſery is produced among us by the irregularities of our 

tempers, than by real misfortune. - | 

* And tis a circumitance particularly unhappy, that thats: 
it jrregularities of the temper are moſt apt to diſplay them- 

10 ſelves at our fire · ſides, where every thing ovght to be 


tranquil 


« 
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tranquil and ſerene. But the truth is, we are awed by 
the preſence of ſtrangers, and are afraid of appearing 


weak or ill. natured when we act in the fight of the world.; 
and fo, very heroically, reſerve all ourill-humour for 
our wives, children and ſervants. We are meek, where 
we might meet with oppoſition: but feel ourſelves un- 
.dauntedly bold where we are {ure of no. effectual refiſt< 

ance. 

The perverſion. of the bet things converts them to the 

worſt. Home is certainly well adapted to repoſe and 
ſolid enjoyment. - Among parents and brothers, and all 
the tender charities of private life, the gentler affections, | 
which are always attended with feelings purely and per- 
manently pleaſureable, find an ample ſcope: for proper 
exertion, The experienced have . often declared, after 
wearying themſelves in purſuing phantoms, that they 
-bave fonud a ſubſtantial happineſs in the domeſtic-circle. 
Hither they have returned from their wild excurſions in 
the regions of diffipation, as the bird, after fluttering in 


the air, deſcends into her neſt, to partake and to increaſe 


its genial warmth with her young ones. * * 
Such and ſo ſweet are the comforts of home, when 

not perverted by the folly and weakneſs of man. In- 

difference, and a careleſſneſs on the ſubject of pleaſing 


thoſe whom it is our beſt intereſt to pleaſe, often render 


it a ſeene of dulneſs and inſipidity. Happy if the evil 


extended no farther. But the tranſition from the ne- 


gative ſtate of not being pleaſed, to poſitive ill humor, 
is but too eaſy. Fretſulneſs and peeviſuneſs ariſe, as 
nettles vegetate, ſpontaneouſſy, where no ſalutary plants 
are cultivated. One unkind expreſſion infallibly gene- 


rates many others. Prifles light as air are able to kindle 


the blaze of contention. By frequent conflicts and un- 


reſer ved familiarity, all that mutual reſpect which is ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve love, even in the moſt-intimate con- 


nections, is entirely loft: and the faint affection which 


remains, is too feeble, to be felt amid the furious opera- 


tion of the hatefal paſſions. Farewell peace and trau- 
ys and cheartul.converte,: and all the boaſted com- 
forks 


my 
Forts of the family circle. The neſt which Thould pre- 


ſerve 2 perpetual warmth. by the conſtancy of paternal 
and conjugal affection, is rendered cold and joyleſs. In 


the place of the ſoft down which ſhould cover it, are 
ſubſtituted thorns and briars. The waters ot ſtrife, to 
make uſe! of the beautiful alluſion of ſcripture, ruſh in. 
with impetuous violence, and ruffle and diſcolor that 
ſtream, which, 
de volves its waters all ſmooth and limpid. 
But it is not neceſſary to expatiate on the miſery of 
Family diſſention. I mean more particularly to ſuggeſt, 
: that faraily dilfention, beſides all its oven Gs evils, 
is the frutitful parent oof moral miſconduct: 
When the ſeveral parts which compoſe a ade find 
themſelves uneaſy in that home which is naturally the 
ſeat of mutual enjoyment, they are tempted from the 
ſtraight road of common prudence, to purſue their hap- 
pineſs through a devious wild of paſſion and imagination. 
The ſon, arrived at years of maturity, who is treated 
harſhly at home, will ſeldom ſpend his evenings at the 
domeſtic. fire, ſide. If he lives in the city, he will fly 
For refuge to company, and in the end it is very probable, 


he will form ſome unkappy connection which cannot be 


continued without a plentiful ſupply of money. Money, 
it is probable, cannot be procured. What then remains 
but to purſue thoſe methods which unprincipled ingenuity 


has invented, and which, ſooner or later, lead to their 


proper puniſhments, pain, ſhame and death ! 
But though the. conſequences are not always ſuch as 
the operation of human laws produces, yet they are al- 
ways terrible, and deſtructive of happineſs and virtue. 
Miſery is indeed the neceſſ. ary reſult of all deviation from 


rectitude; but early debauchery, early diſeaſe, early 


profligacy of all kinds, are peculiarly fruitful of wretched- 


neſs, as they ſew the ſeeds of miſery in the ſpring of 
life, when All that is ſown ſtrikes deep root, and buds 


and bloſſoms, and brings forth fruit in profuſe abundance. 
In the diſagreements between children and parents, it 


is certain that the children are uſually moſt culpable. 


4 'Pheie 


in its natural and undiſturbed cur rent, 4 
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Their violent paſſions and defective experience render 
them diſobedient and undutiful. Their love of pleaſure 
operates ſo violently, as often to deſtroy the force of 
Alial affection. A parent is ſtung to the heart by the in- 
gratitude of a child. He checks his precipitancy, and 
perhaps with too little command of temper; for who — 
always hold the reins? Afperity produces aſperity. 

the child was the aggreſſor, and therefore + Mir A 
great part of the miſery which enſues. It is, however, 
certain, that the parent is often imprudent, as well as 
the child undutiful. He ſhould endeavor to render 
home agreeable by gentleneſs and reaſonable indulgence: 
for man at every age ſeeks to be pleaſed, but more 
particularly at the juvenile age. He ſhould indeed main- 
- tain his authority; but it ſhould be like the mild dominion 
of a limited monarch, and not the iron rule of an auſ- 
tere tyrant. If home is rendered pleaſing, it will not be 
long deſerted. The prodigal will ſoon return when his 
father's houſe is always ready to receive him with joy. 
What is faid of the conſequences of domeſtic diſunion 
to ſons, is equally to be applied to daughters. Indeed, 
as the miſconduct of daughters is more fatal to family 
peace, though perhaps not more heinous in a moral 
view, particular care thould be taken to render them 
attached to the comforts of the family circle. When 
their home is difagreeable, they will be ready to make 
any exchange; and will often loſe their characters, virtue, 
and happineſs, in the purſuit of it. Indeed the female 
character and happineſs are ſe caſily injured, that no 
ſolicitude can be too great in their preſervation. But 
prudence is neceſſary in every good cauſe as well as zeal; 
and it is found by experience, that the gentleſt method 
of government, if it is limited and directed by good 
ſenſe, is the beſt. It ought indeed to be ſteady, but not 

rigid: and every plenfure which is innocent in itfelf, 
and in its conſequences, ought to be admitted, with'a 
view to rendergeſs diſagreeable that unwinking vigilance, 
which # delicate and {enfivle parent will judge neceſſary 
to be uſed in the care of a a daughter, 


Ta 


itſelf, is, that families ſhould endeavour, by often and 


produce a permanent rupture. 


The human heart is ſo conſtituted as to love reſpect. It 


rating to hatred. It i la exalt, and F 
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To what wickedneſs, as well as wretchedneſs, matri- 
monial diſagreements lead, every day s hiſtory will clearly 
intorm us. When the huſband is driven from his home 
by a termagant, he will ſeek enjoyment, which. is denied 
him at home, in the. haunts of vice, and in the riots of 
jatemperance ;—Nor: can female corruption be wondered 
at, though it muſt be greatly pitied aud regretted, when 
in the heart of a huſband, which love and friendſhip 
ould warm, hatred is found to rankle. Conjugal in- 
elicity. not only, renders. life moſt uncomfortable, but 
leads to that deſperate diſſoluteneſs and careleſſneſs in 
manners, which terminates in the ruin of health, peace, 
and fortune. A 
But it avails little to point out evils without recom- 
mending a remedy. One of the firſt rules which ſuggeſts 


ſeriouſly reflecting on the ſubject, to convince themſelves, 
that not only the enjoyment; but the virtue of every in- 
dividual, greatly depends on a cordial union. When 
they are convinced of this, they will endeavor to pro- 
mote it: and it fortunately happens, that the very wiſh 
and attempt of every individual muſt infallibly ſecure 
ſuccels. It may, indeed, be difficult to reſtrain the occa- 
ſional ſallies of temper; but where there i is, in the more 
diſpaſſionate moments, a ſettled deſire to preſerve domeſtic 
union, the tranſient violence of, paſſion will not often 


It is another moſt excellent rule, to avoid a groſs fa- 
miliarity even where the connection is moſt intimate. 


would indeed be unnatural in very intimate friends to 
behave to each other with ſtiffneſs; but there is a deli- 
cacy of manner, and a flattering defer ence, that tend to 
preſerve that degree of eſteem, which is neceſſary to ſup- 
port affection, and waich is loſt in contempt, when it 
deviates into exceſſive familiarity. An habitual politeneſs 
of, manners will prevent even indifference from degene- 


allection. 8 
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But the beſt and 8 rule itz that we 
ſhould not think our moral and! religious duties are only 
to be practiſed in public, and in the fight of thoſe from 
whoſe-applauſe we expect the gratification of our vanity, 
ambition, or avarice:— but that we ſhould be equally 
attentive to our behaviour among thoſe who can only pay 
us by reciprocal love. We muſt thew the ſincerity of our 
principles and profeſſions, by acting conſiſtenily with 
them, not only! in the legiſlature, in the field, in the pulpit 
at the e or in any 5 5 7 TE _ at were 
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ONT: eden: with that gun, Billy,» * bid 0 
careful mother, «if it ſhould go off, it woul 

kill you.” „ It is not charged, mother,“ ſays Will. 

4 Well! but may be,” fays the good old weman, ** it 


will go off, even if it isn't charged.”—< But there is no 


lock on it, ma am.“ «© O dear Billy, I am afraid the 
hollow thing there, the barrel, 1 think you call it, will 
Moot if there in no lock.” 

Don't laugh at the old lady. Two thirds of our tents 
and appreh enfions of evils/and miſchiefs of this life, are 
ju as well grounded, as hers were in this caſe. There 
are many unavoidable evils in life, which it becomes us 
as men and as chriſtians, to bear with fortitude: and 
there is a certain period affigned to us all, and yet dreads 
ed by moſt of us, wherein we muſt conflict with death, 
and finally lofe connexion with all things beneath the fün, 
Theſe things are deyond our utmoſt power to reſiſt, or 
fagacity to evade. It is our wiſeſt part, therefore, to 
prepare to encounter them in ſuch a manner as ſhall do 
honor to our profeſſion, and manifeſt a perfect confor- 
mity to that directory on which our profeſſion ſtands. 
But why need we anticipate unavoidable evils, and “ feel 
a thouſand deaths in fearing one?“ Why need a woman 
be everlaſtingly burying her children, in her — 

an 
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and ſpend her whole time in a fancied courſe of bereave- 
ment, weed yes they are mortal, and muſt die ſome time 


or other? A divine teacher ſays, « ſufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof;” but we put new and unneceſſary gall 
In all the bitter cups we have to drink in lite, by artfully 
mixing, ſipping, and ſmelling beforehand; like the 
fqueamiſh patient, who, by viewing and thinking on his 
pbyfic, brings a greater diſtreſs and burden on his ſto- 
mach, before he takes it, than the phyſic itſelf could 
ever have done. IL would have people be more careful of 
fire-arms than they are: but I don't take a gun-barrel, 
unconnected with powder and lock, to be more danger- 
ous than a broom-ſtick. 
Serjeant Tremdle and his wife feel as eaſy and ſecure as: 
if their children werè immortal, during a time ef general: 
health. Now and then, a neighbor drops off with a 
conſumption, or an apoplexy : but that makes no im- 
preſſion, as all their children are plump and hearty. If 
there are no cancers, dyſenteries, fmall-pox, bladders in. 


the throat, and ſuch. like things to- be heard of, they al- 


moſt bid defiance to death; but the moment in 
was given that a child fox miles off, had the throat dif- 
temper, all comfort bids adieu to the houſe; and the 
miſery then endured from dreadful apprehenſions leſt the 


diſeaſe enter the family, is unſpeakable. The old ſer. 


geant thought that when the wind'blew from that quarter, 
he could ſmell the infection, and therefore ordered the 
children to keep houſe, and drink wormwood and rum, 


as a preſervative againſt contag on. As for Mrs. Tremble, 


her mind was in a ſtate of never ceaſing agitation at that 
time: A ſpecimen of the common ſituation of the fa- 
mily is as follows. 
Suſy, your eyes look heavy, you don't feel'a ſore throat, | 
do you? Huſband, I heard Tomy cough in the bed room 
juſt now. Pm afraid the diſtemper is beginning in his 
vitals, let us get up, and light a candle: you don't begin 

to feel any ſore on your tongue or your mouth, do you, 
my dear little chicken? It ſeems to me Molly did not eat 
her breakfaſt with ſo good a ſtomach this morning as ſhe: 
L 2. us d 
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ud to, * in digreſs * fear he has A the es 
a coming on. The houſe. was one day a perfect Bedlamz 
tor having heard that rue and rum was an excellent guard 
in their preſent danger, the good lady diſpenſed the ca- 
tholicon ſo liberally among her children one morning, 
that not a {oul of them could eat all day >, Tom vomited 
| heartily ; Sve look'd as red as fire; ay Molly as pale as 
death. O! what terrors, and heart-akings til the force 
of the medicine was over} To be ſhort, the child that 
had the diſtemper died; and no other child was heard 
of, in thole parts to have it; ſo that tranquility and 
ſecurity were reſtored to Mr. Tremblæ family, and their 
children regarded-as formerly, proof againſt mortality. 
Mrs. Foreſigbt keeps her mind in a continual ſtate of 
diſtreſs and uneaſineſs, from a proſpect of awful diſaſters. 
that ſhe is forewarned of by dreams, ſigns, and omens. 
This, by the way, is affronting behavior to common- 
ſenſe, and implies a greater reflection upon ſome of the 
divine pes fections than ſome well meaning people are 
aware of, The good woman look'd exceedingly melan- 
choly at breakfaſt, one day laſt week, and appeared to 
have loſt her appetite. After fome enquiry into the cauſe 
of ſo mournful a viſage, we were given to underſtand, 
that ſhe foreſawthedeath of ſome one in the family; having 
had warning in the night by a certain noiſe that the never 
knew fail, and then ſac went on to tell how juſt ſuch a 
thing happened, before the death of her father, and 
mother, and iter, &c. I endeavored io argue her out 
of this whimſical gloomy ſtate of mind, but in vain : ſhe- 
. inſiſted upon it, that, tho' the mots laſted ſcarcely 3 
minute, it began like the dying ſhriek of an infant, and 
went en to be like the tumbling of clods upon a coffin, 
and ended in the ringing of the bell. The poor woman. 
wept [bitterly for the loſs of the child that was to die; 
however ' the found afterwards 'cccafion for uneaſineſs on 
another account. The cat, unluckily ſhut up in the 
buttery, and diſſatisfied with ſo long confinement, gave 
forth chat dying ſhriek, which firſt produced the good 
voman's conſternation; and then by ſome ſudden effort 
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to get out at 2 grate at the1 upper R of the room, over- 
ſet a large pewter platter; the pewter platter in its way 
overſet a large wooden bowl full of milk, and both to- 
gether in their way knock d down a white ſtone diſh of 
talmon, which came with them into a great braſs kettle 
that ſtood upon;the floor. The noife of the cat, might 
eabily be taken for that of a child, and the ſound of fal- 
mon upon a. ene for that of a clod, and any mortal 
may be excuſed for. thinking that a pewter platter, and 
a, great earthen diſh broke in fifty pieces, both RO 
into — . wund like a bell. | 
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*VERY circumſtance relating to the iſcovery and 

ſettlement of America, is an intereſting object of 
'Yet it is preſumed, ſrom the preſent ſlate of 
literature in this country, that many. perſons, are but 
flightly acquainted with the character of that man, whoſe 
extraordinary genius led him to the diſcovery of the con-. 


: tinent, and whoſe ſingular ſufferings ought to excite the 


indignation of the world. 

The Spaniſh hiftorians, who treat of the diſcovery and 
fettlement of South- America, are very little known in 
the United States; and Dr. Robert ſon's hiſtory of that 
country, which, as is uſual in the works of that judici- 
ous writer, contains all that is. valuable on the fab, 18 
not yet reprinted in America, and therefore cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be in the hands of American readers in gene- 
ral: and perhaps no other writer in the Engliſh language 
has given a ſufficient account of the life of Columbus to. 
enable them to gain a competent knowledge of the hiſ- 


tory of the diſcovery of America. 


Chriſtepher Columbus was born in the republic ot 
Senda about the year 1447 3 at a time when the naviga- 
tion of Europe was ſcarcely extended n the _ 
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of the Mediterranean. The mariner's compaſs had been 
invented and in common ule for more than a century; 
vet with the help of this ſure guide, prompted by the moſt 
ardent ſpirit of diſcovery, encouraged by the patronage 
of princes, the mariners of thofe days rarely ventured 
from the fight of land. They acquired great applauſe 
by failing along the coaſt of Africa and ditcovering ſome 
of the neighboring Hands; and after puſhing their re- 
ſearches with the greateſt induſtry and perſeverance for 
more than half a century, the Portugueſe, who were the 
- moſt fortunate and enterpriſing, extended their difcove- 

ries ſouthward no farther than the equator. - 
The rick commodities of the Eaſt had for ſeveral ages 
been brought into Europe by the way of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean; and it had now become the object of 
the Portugueſe to find a paſſage to India, by ſailing 
round the ſouthern extremity of Africa and then taking 
an eaſtern courſe. This great object engaged the gene- 
ral attention of mankind, and drew into the Portugueſe 
ſervice adventurers from every maritime nation of Europe. 
Every year added to their experience in navigation and 


| feemed to promiſe a reward to their induſtry.. The pro- 


fpe&, however, of arriving in the Indies, was extremely 
| diſtant ;, fifty years perſeverance in the ſame track, had 
| brought them only to the equator, and it was probable 
that as many more would elapſe before they could accom- 
| pliſh their purpoſe. But Columbus, by an uncommon 
exertion of genius, formed a deſiga no lels aſtoniſhing to 
the age in which he lived, than beneficial to poſterity. 
This deſign was to fail to India by taking a weſtern di- 
rection. By the accounts of travellers who had viſited 
India, that country ſeemed almoſt without limits on the 
eaſt; and by attending to the {pherical figure of the 
earth, Columbus drew this conclufion, that the Atlantic 
ocean muſt be bounded on the welt, either by India it- 
"felf, or by ſome great continent not far diſtant from it. 
This extraordinary man, who was now about twenty- 
ſeven years of age, appears to have united in his cha- 
racter every trait, and to have poi: {l:d every talant re- 
f rf ___ quiſite 


2 to FTE and execute the greateſt enterprizes. He 


6 


was early educated in all the uſeful ſciences that were 


taught in that day. He had made great proficiency in 


geography, aſtronomy, and drawing, as they. were neceſ- 
fary to his favourite purſuit of navigation. He had no 
been a number of years in the ſervice of the Portugueſe, 
and: had acquired call the experiencel that their voyages 
and diſeoveries could afford. Lr und perſe : 
verance had been put to the ſevereſt teſt, ànd the exer 
ciſe of every amlable and heroic Goal bim uni- 
verſally known and reſpected. He had married a Portu- 
gueſe lady, by whom he had two ſons, Diego and Fer- 
dinand the ay of: whom is the hiſtorian of his life. 
Such was the fituation-6f:Qolumbusy when he formed 
and thoroughlyrdigeſſede a pla, whichy in its operation 
and conſequences, unfolded to the view /of mankind one 
halt: of the globe; diffuſed wealth and dignity over the 
other, and extended commerce and civilization through 
the whole. Te corroborate the theory which he had 
formed of the exiſtence of a weſtern continent, his dif- 
cerning mind, which always knew the application of 
every cireumſtance that fell in his way, had obſerved ſe- 


veral facts which by ethers would have paſſed unnoticed. 


In his voyages to the African iſlands he had found, float» 
ing aſhore after a long weſtern ſtorm, pieces of wood car ved 
in a curious manner, canes! of a ſize unknown in that 


quarter of the world, and human bodies with very ſingu- 


lar features. Fully confirmed: in the opinion that a con- 
fiderable portion of the earth was ſtill undiſcovered; his 
genius was too vigorous and perſevering to ſuffer an idea 
of this importance to reſt merely in ſpeculation, as it had 
done in the minds of Plato and Seieca, who appear to 


have had conjectures of a ſimilar nature. He determined, 


therefore, to bring his ſavorite theory to the teſt of ac- 
tual experiment. But an object of that magnitude re- 


quired the patronage of a Prince; and a deſign ſo extra- 
ordinary met with all the obſtructions, delay and diſap- 


pointments, which an age of ſuperſtition could invent, 
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and enrourage-. Happily for mankind, in this inſtance, 
a genius capable of deviſing the greateſt undertakings, 
aſſociated in itſelf a degree of | patience and enterprize, 
modeſty and confidence, which rendered him fuperior, 
not only to theſe misfortunes; but to all the future cala- 
mities of his life. Prompted by the moſt ardent enthue 
fiaſm_ to be the diſcoverer of new! continents, and fully 


ſenfible of the advantages that would reſult to mankind 


from fuch diſcoveries, he had the mortification. to waſte 
away eighteen years of his life, after his ſyſtem. was well 
eſtabliſhed in his own mind, before he could obtain the 
means of executing his deſigns: The greateſt part of this 
period was ſpent in ſucceſſive and fruitleſs ſolicitations, 
at Genoa, Portugal and Spain. As a duty to his native 
country, he made his firſt propoſal to the ſenate of Ge- 
noa; where it was ſoon rejected. Conſcious of the truth 
of his theory, and of his own ability to execute his de- 
fign, he retired without dejection from a body of men 
who were incapable of forming any juſt ideas upon the 
ſubject; and applied with freſh confidence to John the 
ſecond, King of Portugal, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
as a great patron of navigation, and in whoſe ſervice Co- 
lumbus had acquired a reputation which entitled him and 
his project to general confidence and approbation. But 
here he ſuffered an inſult much greater than a direct re- 
fuſal. After referring the examination of his fcheme to 
the council who had the direction of naval affairs, and 
drawing from him his general ideas of the length of the 
voyage, and the courſe he meant to take, that great mo- 
narch had the meanneſs to conſpire with his council to 
rob Columbus of the glory and advantage he expected to 
derive from his undertaking. While Columbus was a- 
muled with this negociation, in hopes of having his 
ſcheme adopted and patronized, a veſſel was ſecretly diſ- 
patched, by order of the king, to make the intended diſ- 
covery. | Want of fkill and perſeverance in the pilot ren- 
_ dered the plot unſucceſsful : and Columbus, on diſcovers 
ing the treachery, retired with an ingenugus indignation 
from a court capable of ſuch duplicity, , 
17 N | ; | l Having 


( 10 

a Having n now performed what was due to the country 
that gave him birth, and to the one that had adopted 
him as a ſubject, he was at liberty to court the patronage 
of any prince who ſhould have the wiſdom and juſtice to 
accept his propofals. He had communicated his ideas 
to his brother Bartholomew, whom he ſent to England 
to negociate with Henry ſeventh ; at the ſame time that 
he went himfelf into Spain, to apply in perſon to Ferdi- 
-nand and Iſabella, who governed the united kingdoms of 
Aragon and Caſtile. The circumſtances of his brother's 
application in England, which appears to have been un- 
ſucceſsful, is not to my purpoſe to relate; and the li- 
mits preſcribed to this fketch will prevent the de- 
tail of all the particulars relating to his own negociation 
in Spain. In this negociation Columbus ſpent eight years, 
in the various agitations of fuſpence, expectation, and 
diſappointment z till, at length his ſcheme was adopted 
by Ifabella, who undertook; as Queen of Caſtile, to de- 
fray the expences of the expedition z and declared her- 
ſelf, ever after, the friend and patron of the hero who 

projected it. 
Columbus, who, during all his ill Gabeln in the nego- 


tiation, never abated any thing of the honors and emolu- 


ments which he expected to acquire in the expedition, 
obtained from Ferdinand and Iſabella a full ſtipulation of 
every article contained in his firſt propoſals. He was 
: conſtituted high Admiral and Vice-roy of all the Seas, 
Iſlands and Continents which he ſhould diſcover ; with 
power to receive one tenth of the profits ariſing from 
their productions and commerce. Theſe offices and emo. 
luments were to be hereditary in his family. 

_ Theſe articles being adjuſted, the preparations for the 
voyage were brought forward with rapidity ; but they 
were by no means adequate to the importance of the ex- 
pedition. Three ſmall veſſels, [ſcarcely ſufficient in ſi ze 
to be employed in the coafting buſineſs, were appointed 
to traverſe the vaſt Atlantic; and to encounter the ſtorms 
and currents that might be expected i in ſo lengthy a voy- 


age, through diſtant and unknown ſeas. Theſe veſſels, 
as 
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as might be expected in the infancy ot navigation, were 
Wl contented, in a-poor condition; and manned by ſea- 
men unaccuſtomed to diſtant voyages. But the tedious 
length of time which Columbus had ſpent in ſolicitation 
and ſuſpence, and the proſpec bf being able ſoon, to ob- 
tain the object of his wiſhes, induced him to overlook 
what he could not eafily remedy, and led him to diſre- 
gard thoſe circumſtances which would have in timidated 
any other mind. He accordingly equipped his: ſmall ſqua- 
dron with as much expedition as pofſible, manned with 
-ninety men, and victualled for one year. With 'theſe, 
on the zd of Auguſt, 1492, amidſt a vaſt croutdof anxi- 
-ous ſpectators, he ſet ſail on an enterprize, which, if we 
conſider the ill condition of his ſhips, the inexperience 
of his ſailors, the length and uncertainty of his voyage, 
and the conſequences that flowed from it, was the moſt 
daring and inportant that ever was undertaken. He 
touched at ſome of the Portugueſe ſettlements in the Ca- 
mary Iſles; where, although he had but a few days run, 
he found his veſſels needed refitting. He ſoon made the 
neceſſary repairs, and took his departure from the weſt- 
ermoſt Iſlands that had hitherto been diſcovered. Here 


-be left the former track of eb and ſteered his | 2% 


courſe due weft. | 
Not many days after ne had been at Tea, bis wegen to 
:experience a new {cene of difficulty. The ſailors now 
began to contemplate the dangers and uncertain iſſue of 
:a voyage, the nature and length of which was left entire- 
I to conjecture. Beſides fickleneſs and timidity natural 
to men unaccuſtomed to the diſcipline of a ſeafaring life, 
ſeveral circumſtances contributed to inſpire an obſtinate 
and mutinous diſpofition, which required the moſt con- 
ſummate art as well as fortitude in the admiral to control. 
Having been three weeks at ſea, and experienced the 
uniform courſe of the trade winds, which always blow 
in a weſtern direction, they contended that, ſhould they 
continue the fame: courſe for a longer period, the ſame 
-wind would never permit them to return to Spain. 'The 
magnetic needle began to vary its direction. This being 
: tne 
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the firft time that phenomenon was ever diſcovered, it 980 
4 was viewed by the ſailors with aſtoniſhment, and confi- 10 
. dered as an indication that nature itſelf had changed her 130 
: courſe, and that Providence was determined to punifſnk 
. their audacity, in venturing ſo far beyond the ordinary 1 
p bounds of man. They declared that the commands of if 
1 their ſovereign had becn fully obeyed, in their proceed- 19 
ing ſo many days in the ſame direction, and ſo far ſur- 1 
4 pafling the attempts of all former navigators, in queſt of {Bi 
new diſcoveries. Every talent, requiſite for governing, 11 
4 ſoothing and tempering the paſſions of men, is conſpi- by 
e | <vous in the conduct of Columbus on this occafion. The i} 
* dignity and affability of his manners, his ſurpriſing know. uK 
. ledge and experience in naval affairs, his unwearied and 1 
& minute attention to the duties of his command, gave him I'S 
"YT. complete aſcendency over the. minds of bis men,. and pf 
Y inſpired that degree of confidence which would have {+ 
maintained his authority in almoſt any poffible circum- * 
* | ſtances. But here, from the nature of the undertaking, {18 
* every man had leiſure to feed his imaginatien with all the 1 
* gloomineſs and uncertainty of the proſpect. They found, iſ 
is | Every day, that the ſame ſteady gales carried them with of 
x great rapidity from their native country, and indeed from 15 
© all countries of which they had any knowledge. Not- 13 
w | withſtanding all the variety of management with which 15 
of Columbus addreſſed himſelf to their paſſions, ſometimes | 
e- | Þy ſoothing them with the prognoſtics of diſcovering 7F 
at | land, ſometimes by flattering their ambition and feaſting iz 
te, their avarice with the glory and wealth they would ac- A 
te quire from diſcovering thole rich countries beyond the g 


ne. Atlantic, and ſometimes by threatening them with the 
1, | diſpleaſure of their ſovereign, ſhould timidity and diſo- 
he | Þedience defeat fo great au object, their uneaſineſs ſtill 
vw | increaſed. From ſecret whiſpering, it aroſe to open mu- 
ey tiny and dangerous conſpiracy. At length they deter- 
ne | mined to rid themſelves of the remonſtrances of Colum- 
he | bus, by throwing him into the ſea. The infection ſpread 
ng | from mip to ſhip, and involved officers as well as com- 
he | mon ſailors. They finally _ all ſenſe of ſubordination, 

| and 
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110) | 
and addreſſed: their commander in an inſolent manner, 
demanding to be conducted immediately back to Spain; 
or, they aſſured him, they would ſeek their own ſafety 
by taking away his life. Columbus, whoſe ſagacity and 
penetration had diſcovered every ſym 7 N of the diſor- 


der, was prepared for this laſt ſtage of it, and was ſuffi- 


ziently apprized of the danger that awaited him: He found 


it vain to contend with paſſions he could no longer control. 
He therefore propoſed that they ſhould obey his orders for 
three days longer; and, ſhould they not diſcover land in 
that time, he would then direct his courſe for Spain. 

They complied with his propoſal; and, happily for 
mankind, in three days they diſcovered land. This was 
a ſmall iſland, to which Columbus gave the name of San 
Salvador. Their firſt interview with the natives was a 
ſcene of amuſement and compaſſion on the one part, and 
of aſtoniſhment and adoration on the other. The na- 
tives were entirely naked, ſimple and timorous, and they 
viewed the Spaniards as a ſuperior order of beings, de- 
ſcended from the Sun, which, in that iſland and in moſt parts 
of America, was worſhipped as a Deity. By this it was 
eaſy for Columbus to perceive the line of conduct proper 
to be obſerved toward that ſimple and inoffenſive people. 


Had his companions and ſucceſſors, of the Spaniſh nati- | 


on, poſſeſſed the wiſdom and humanity of that diſcover- 
er, the benevolent mind would feel no ſenſations, of re- 
gret, in contemplating the extenſive advantages ariſing 
to mankind from the diſcovery of America. 

In this voyage, Columbus diſcovered the iſlands of Cu- 
ba and Hiſpaniola; on the latter of which, he erected a 
{mall fort, and having left a garriſon of thirty-eight men, 
under the command of an officer by the name of Arada, 
he ſet fail for Spain. Returning acroſs the Atlantic, he 
was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, which laſted ſeveral 
days and increaſed to ſuch a degree, as baffled all his na- 
val {kill, and threatened immediate deſtruction. In this 
ination, when all were in a ſtate of deſpair, and it was 
expected that every fea would ſwallow up the crazy vel- 


lol, he manifeſted a ſerenity and preſence of mind, per- 


haps 


# 


"BY 
haps never equalled in caſes of like extremity. He wrote 
a ſhort account of his voyage, and of the diſcoveries he 
had made, wrapped it in an oiled cloth, encloſed it in x 
cake of wax, put it into an empty caſk, and threw it 
overboard ; in hopes that ſome accident might preſerve a 
* oy of 10 much importance to the world. 

The ſtorm however abated, and he at length arrived 
in Spain; after having been driven by ſtreſs of weather” 
into the Port of Liſbon, where he had opportunity, in 
an interview with the King of Portugal, to prove the 
truth of his ſyſtem by arguments more convincing than 
thoſe he had before advanced, in the character of am 
humble and unſucceſsful ſuitor. He was received every 


where in Spain with royal honors, his family was en- 


nobled, and his former ſtipulation reſpecting his offices 
and emoluments was ratified in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
by Ferdinand and Iſabella; while all Europe reſounded 
his praiſes and reciprocated their Joy and congratula- 
tions on the diſcovery of a new world. 

The immediate conſequence of this was a ſecond voy-- 
age; ; in which Columbus took charge of a ſquadron of 
ſeventeen ſhips of conſiderable burthen. Volunteers of 
all ranks and conditions ſolicited to be employed in this 
expedition. He carried over fifteen hundred perſons,. 
together with all the neceſſaries for eſtabliſhing a Colo- 


ny, and extending his diſcoveries. In this voyage he ex- 


plored moſt of the Weſt- India Iſlands; but, on his ar- 
rival at Hiſpaniola, he found the garriſon he had leſt 


there had been totally deſtroyed by the natives, and the 
fort demoliſhed. He however proceeded in the plant- 


ing of his colony; and, by his prudent and humane con- 
duct towards the natives, he effectually eſtabliſned the 
Spaniſh authority in that iſland. But while he was thus 
laying the foundation of their future grandeur in South 
America, ſome difcontented perſons, who had returned 
from the colony to Spain, together with his former ene- 
mies in that kingdom, conſpired to accomplith his ruin. 

They repreſented his conduct in ſuch a light at court, 
as to create uneaſineſs and diſtruſt in the jealous mind of 


8 Ferdinands, 


t 
Ferdinand, and made it neceſſary for Columbus again to 
return to Spain, in order to counteract their machina- 
tions, and to obtain ſuch further ſupplies as were neceſ- 
fary to his great political and benevolent purpoſes. On 
his arrival at court, and ſtating with his uſual dignity 
and confidence the whole hiſtory of his tranſactions a- 
bread, every thing wore a favorable appearance. He 
was received with uſual: honors, and again ſolicited to 
take charge of another ſquadron, te carry out farther 
ſupplies, to purſue his diſcoveries, and in every reſpect 
to uſe his diſcretion in extending the Spaniſh Empire in 
the pew World. In this third voyage he diſcovered the 
Continent of America at the mouth of the river Oro- 
noke. He reQified many diſorders in his government of 
Hiſpaniola which had happened in his abſence ; and eve- 


ry thing was going on in a proſperous train, when an 


event was announced to him, which completed his own 
ruin, and gave à fatal turn to the Spaniſh policy and 
conduct in America. This was the arrival of Francis de 
Bovadilla, with a commiffion to ſuperſede Columbus in 
his government; and with power to arraign him as a 
criminal, and to judge of his former adminiſtration. 


It ſeems that by this time the enemies of Columbus, 
deſpairing to complete his overthrow by groundleſs inſi- 
nuations of mal conduct, had taken the more effectual 
method of exciting tbe jealouſy of their ſovereigns. 


From the promifing ſamples of gold and other valuable 


commodities brought from America, they took occaſion 
to repreſent to the King and Queen, that the prodigious 
wealth and extent of the countries he had diſcovered. 
would ſoon throw ſuch power into the hands of the Vice- 
roy, that he would trample-on the royal authority, and 


bid defiance to the Spaniſh power. Theſe arguments 
were well calculated for the cold and ſuſpicious temper 
of Ferdinand, and they muſt have had ſome effect upon 
the mind of Iſabella. The conſequence was the appoint- 


ment of Bovadilla, who had been the inveterate enemy 


of Columbus, to take the government from his hands. 
This firſt tyrant of the Spaniſh nation in America be- 
| | gan 


Cu) 

gan his tei deten by ordering Columbus to be pur” 

in chains on board a ſhip, and ſending him priſoner to 

Spain. By relaxing all diſcipline, he introduced diſorder 

and licentiouſneſs throughout the colony. He ſubjected 

the natives to a moſt miſerable ſervitude, and apportion- 
ed them out in large numbers among his adherents, Un- 
der this ſevere treatment periſhed, in a ſhort, time many 

thouſands of thoſe innocent people: 

Columbus was carried in his fetters to he Spaniſh 
court, where the King and Queen either feigned or felt 
a ſufficient regretat the conduct of Bovadilla towards this 
iHuſtrious priſoner. He was not only releaſed from con- 
finement, but treated with all imaginable reſpect. But, 
although the king endeavored to expiate the offence 
by cenſuring and recalling Bovadilla, yet we may judge 
of his ſincerity from his appointing Nicholas de Ovando, 
another bitter enemy of Columbus, to ſucceed in the go- 
vernment, and from his ever after refuſing to reinſtate” 
Columbus, or to fulfil any of the conditions on which 
the diſcoveries were undertaken.- After two years ſoli- 
citation for this or ſome other employment, he at length 
obtained a ſquadron of four ſmall veſſels to attempt neve ' 
diſcoveries. He now ſet out, with the ardor and enthu- 
ſiaſm of a young adventurer, in queſt of what was always 
his favorite object, a paſſage into the South Sea, by 
which he might fail to India. He touched at Hiſpaniola, - 
where Ovando, the governor, refuſed him admittance ' 
on ſhore even to take ſhelter during a hurricane, the 
prognoſtics of which his experience had taught him to 
diſcern. By putting into a ſmall creek, he rode out the 
ſtorm, and then bore away for the continent. Several 
months, in the moſt boiſterons ſeaſon of the year, he 
ſpent in exploring the coaſt round the gulph of Mexico, 
in hopes of finding the intended navigation to India. 
At length he was ſhipwrecked, and driven aſhore on the 
Iſland of Jamaica.“ 

His cup of calamities ſeemed now completely full. He 
was caſt upon an ifland of ſavages, without proviſions, - 
without any veſſel, and thirty leagues from any Spaniſh 
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Fettlement. Bat the preateſt providential misfortunes 
are capable of being imbittered by the inſults of our fel- 
low creatures. A few of his hardy companions gene- 
rouſly offered, in two Indian canoes, to attempt a voy- 
age to Hiſpaniola, in hopes of obtaining a veſſel for the 
relief of the unhappy crew. After ſuffering every ex- 
tremity of danger and hardſhip, they arrived at the Spa- 
niſh colony in ten days. Ovando, through perſonal ma- 
lice and jealouſy of Columbus, after having detained 
theſe meiſengers-eight months, diſpatched a veſſel to Ja- 
maica, in order to ſpy out the condition of Columbus 
and his crew; with poſitive inſtructions to the Captain 


executed. The Captain approached the ſhore, delivered 
a letter of empty compliment from Ovando to the Ad- 
maral, received his anſwer and returned. About four 
months afterwards a veſſel came to their relief; and Co- 
lumbus, worn out with fatigues and broken with misfor- 
tunes, returned for the laſt time to Spain. Here a new 
diſtreſs awaited him, which he conſidered as one of the 
_ greateſt he had ſuffered, in his whole life. This was the 
death of Queen Ifabella, his laſt and greateſt friend. 

He did not ſuddenly abandon himſelf to deſpair. He 
called upon the gratitude and juſtice of the King, and, 
and in terms of dignity, demanded the fulfilment of his 
Former contract. Notwithſtanding his age and infirmi- 
ties, he even ſolicited to be farther employed in extend- 
ing the career of diſcovery, without a proſpect of any o- 
ther reward but the confciouſneſs of doing good to man- 
kind. But Ferdinand, cold, ungrateful, and timid, dared 


mould encreaſe bis own obligations to a man, whoſe ſer- 
vices he thought it dangerous to reward. He therefore 
delayed and avoided any deciſion on thefe ſubjects, in 
hopes that the declining health of Columbus would ſoon 
rid the court of the remonſtrances of a man, whoſe ex. 
traordinary merit was, in their opinion, a ſufficient oc- 


pointed. Columbus languiſhed a ſhort time, and gladly 
reſigned 


not to afford them any relief. This order was punctually 


not to comply with a üngle propoſal of this kind, leſt he 
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cafion of deſtroying him. In this they were not diſap- 


— 


n 


8 7 refigned a life, which had been worn out in the moſt eſ- 
- 3 ſential ſervices perhaps that were ever rendered, by any 
human character, to an ungrateful world. 

= n . 

. - Diſcovery and Settlement of Non rn AMERICA, 
LTHO? Columbus was the firſt diſcoverer of Ame- 


l riea, and ought to have had the honor of giving 
3 tt his name, yet one Americus Veſputius, a native of 
N Florence, who made a voyage hither, ſome years after 
' | Columbus, gave name to this vaſt continent. Columbus 
however, confined his diſcoveries to the Hlands in the 
a gulf of Mexico, and to the ſouthern continent. 

North America was diſcovered, ſome years at- 
1497 ter Columbus's firſt voyage, by Sebaſtien Cabot, 


”" 7 an Engliſhman, who obtained a commiſſion from 
Henry ſeventh, for diſcovering, ſettling, and poſ- 
_ ſefling heathen countries. The firſt land he made, 
: was Nova- Scotia. | 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert took poſſeſſion of New- 
1583 foundland and St. Lawrence, and began the fiſn- 


ö ing trade. 


ö 1606 The firſt ſettlement of Canada, was made by 
ö | Monfieur du Mont, a Frenchman : Quebec was 
a 102g once taken by fome Engliſh adventurers; but was 
ö 1632 reſigned to the French by treaty, and continued 
- in their poſſeſſion, till it was taken by the Engliſh, 
1758 under the command of general Wolf. 


| TCC 
The firſt grant of territory, within the the pre- 
| 32584 ſent limits of the United States, was made to 
| vir Walter Raleigh. It included all the lands, 
from thirty three, to forty degrees of north lati- 
tude; to which he gave the name, Virginia, in 
8 honor of queen Elizabeth, who was never marri- 
| ed. This grant was vacated by Sir Walter's at- 
tainders, C 1 King 


C ra ) 


April King James, the firſt, by his letters batentz 
1606 divided Virginia, into North and South Virginia. 
The latter, comprehended between the thirty 
fourth and forty firſt degrees of latitude, he grant- 
ed to the London company. This patent was 
vacated by deſire of the company, and a new 
grant was made to them, bounded by the ſortieth 

degree of latitude. 

While the property of Virginia was in Sir Walter, he 
made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to ſettle it. Nearly half 
the firſt colony, was deſtroyed by the ſavages, and the 
reſt, conſumed and worn down, by fatigue and famine, 
returned to England in deſpair. The ſecond colony was 
totally deſtroyed, probably by the ſavages. The third 
ſuffered a fimilar fate; and the fourth quarreling among 
themſelves, neglecting their lands, to hunt for gold, and 
provoking the Indians, by their infolent behavior, loſt 
ſeveral men, and the famiſhed remains of them would 
have returned home, had they not met Lord Delaware, 
at the mouth of Cheſapeek Bay, with a ſquadron load- 
ed with proviſions for their relief. The attention which 
this nobleman paid to this infant ſettlement, will enroll- 
his name among the founders of the weſtern empir e, and 
the benefactors of mankind. 

1606 The firſt permanent ſettlement was made on James 
River and called James Town. It is now an in- 
conſiderable village. 


EMW. TOR E. 


Captain Henry Hudſon, in his ſecond voyage in 
1608 ſcarch of a north weſt paſſage tothe Eaſt Indies dif- - 
covered the river which takes his name. The 
Dutch ſoon after eſtabliſhed a ſmall faRtory at 
New-York, and another at Albany, They kept 
poſſeſfion about fifty years, when upon the break- 
ing out of the war between the Engliſh and the 
Dutch, king Charles, the ſecond, granted to his 
25 6 brother James, duke of Tork, the tract of land, 
which 
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which now includes New- York, New-TJerſey, and 
part of Pennſylvania. The duke ſent a body of troops, 
under the command of Sir Robert Car, and took 
poſſeſſion of New-York, without much reſiſtance. 
The Dutch, by way of repriſal, took the Engliſh 

ſettlement in Surinam. They afterwards con- 
quered New-York ; but at tbe treaty of peace, 
ſigned at Breda, it was ceded to the Engliſh in 
exchange for Surinam, and continued an Engliſh 
SEAM? till the bale revolution. 


NEW - ENGLAND. 


Before the ſettlement of Virginia, or of New. 


Tork, captain Goſnold had explored the eaftern 


ſhore of New England, —he diſcovered and gave 
name to Elizabeth's Iſland, and Martha*s Vine- 
yard, in Boſton bay. When king Jame divided 


Virginia, by his letters patent, the territory be- 


tween the thirty eighth and forty fifth degrees of 
latitude, was called North Firginia. Several 
years afterwards, he incorporated a number of 


perſons, among whom, were the duke of Lenox, 


the marquiſſes of Buckingham and Hamilton, and 
the earls of Arundle and Warwick, by the name 
of the « Council eſtabliſhed at Plymouth.” To 
this company, he made an abſolute grant of all 
the lands in America, between the fortieth and 
forty eighth degrees of north latitude, through. 
cout the main land, from ſea to. ſea; excepting 
only ſuch lands as were at that time, actually poſ- 
ſefled by ſome. other chriſtian prince or ſtate. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The 105 year, in W this grant was Made! a num- 
ber of Puritans, who had experienced ſome ſeverities 
from the intolerant ſpirit of James and archbiſhop Laud, 
{ought a retreat in the wilds of America. They, to the 


number 


( 118) 


number of one hundred and fifty, arrived in the montli 


of November, and ſeated themſelves at Plymouth, in 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay. Here they ſuffered all the incon- 
veniencies of cold, poverty and ſickneſs. Many of them 
died, during the winter; but the free enjoyment of their 
religion, reconciled the ſurvivors to their new fituation, 


They bore their hardſhips with unexampled patience ;. 


and, by their induſtry, ſoon procured a comfortable ſub- 
fiſtence. 


Within eight years from the 5̃rſt planing of 


Plymouth, the colony had become reſpectable, 


by new emiprations from England. They pro- 


1628 ceeded to enlarge their ſettlements, and built Sa- 
„ lem“ and Boſton +. Theſe ſettlements were 
11630 


mouth company, to Henry Roſwell, Sir John 


Young and others, of all that part of New-Eng-- 


land, which lies between a line drawn three miles 


ne of Merrimak river, and another drawn. 


three miles ſouth of Charles river, from the At- 


lantic to the South Sea. Theſe were the an- 
cient limits of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. In the year 
1629 following, this grant was confirmed by alen 


the firſt. 


CONNECTICUT. 


2631 Three years after; Robert, Earl of Warwick: : 
| preſident of the council of Plymouth, granted 
to lord Say and Seal, to lord Brook aitd others, 


a tract of land, extending, from Naraganſet river, 
forty leagues on the ſea zoaſt;. and thence, 
through the main land, from the Weſtern Ocean 
to the South Sea. This is the firſt grant of Con- 
necticut. Smaller grants, from the firſt paten- 
tees, were afterwards made to particular people; 


in conſequence of which Mr. Fenwick made a ſet- 


ment at the mouth of Connecticut river, and 
1634 gave it the name of Saybrook, in — of the 


lords 


made in confequence of a grant from the Ply- 


1 


1636 | 


* 
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lords Say and. Seal, and Brook, Soon after, 
Mr. Haynes and Mr. Hooker left Maffachuletts- 


Bay, and ſettled Hartford; near which had been 


a ſmall Dutch ſettlement, the remains of which 


are ſtill to be ſeen, on the bank of Connecticut 
river. The following year, Mr. Eaton and Mr. 


"Divan ſeated themſelves at New Haven. 


Connecticut and New-Haven were ſeparate go- 
vernments, till the reign of Charles the ſecond; 
when by agreement they were both incor por ated, 
by the name of “ the governor and company of 


Ap. 23 Connecticut,“ The charter by which theſe colo- 


1639 


1621 


nies were united ſtill continues to be the ba ſis of 
their government. 


RHODE-ISLAND: 


Notwithſtanding the Puritans, who ſettled New. 


- England, fled from their native country to avoid 


perſecution, yet they poſſeſſed the ſame perſecut- 
ing ſpirit themſelves. This ſpirit diſcovered itſelf 
by the baniſhing of the Quakers and Anabaptiſts 
from Boſton; who retired ſouthward and built 
the town of Providence. Theſe peaceable people, 
driven by the cruel and ſanguinary rigor of the 
puritans, to ſeek a refuge abroad, extended 
their ſettlements to Rhode-lfland, and in the 


reign of Charles the ſecond, obtained a charter 


which continues to be the conſtitution of the 
Mate. | . . 


NE NW. H 4 MPS H I RE. 


Soon after the ſettlement of Plymouth, in Maſ- 
ſachaſetts, captain John Maſon, obtained from 
the council, a grant of land, from the river 
Naumkeag, now Salem, round cape Ann, te 


Merrimak river, and from the fea to the heads of 
thode rivers; with the iſlands lying within three 


miles 
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1691 


00 | 
alles of the coaſt. This diftrit was called Ma. 
riana. The next year, another grant was made 
to Maſon and Sir Ferdinand Gorges, jointly, of 
the whole territory, from Merrimak to Sagada- 
hok river, and from the ocean, to the lakes and 
rivers of Canada. This diſtrict, which includes 
the other, was called Laconia. 8 

Under the authority of this grant, a ſettlement 
was made, near the mouth of Piſcataqua river, 
at a place called Little-Harbor, about a mile from 
Porti{mouth, the preſent capital of New-Hamp- 
ſhire. Six years afterwards, a purchaſe was made 
of the natives, who gave a deed of the tract of 
land, lying between the Merrimak and Picata- 
qua rivers. 


The fame year, Maſon procured a new 7 patent, under 
the common ſeal of the council of Plymouth, of the lands 
between the ſame rivers: which patent covered the whole 
Indian purchaſe. This diſtrict is called New- Hampſhire. 


Some years after the ſettlements on the Piſca- 
taqua, New-Hampſhire was, by agreement, unit- 
ed to the government of Maſſachuſetts. It con- 
tinued under this juriſdiction, till the heir of 
John Maſon fet up his claim to it, and procured 
a confirmation of his title. It was then ſeparated 


from Maſſachuletts, and erected into a diſtinct go- 


vernment. The heirs of Maſon, ſold their title 
to the lands in New-Hampthire, to Samuel Allen 
of London, for {even hundred and fifty pounds. 
This produced new controverſies, concerning the 
property of the lands, which embroiled the pro- 
vince for many years. 

The inhabitants about this time, ſuffered ex- 
tremely by the cruelty of the ſavages: The towns 
of Exeter and Dover, were frequently ſurprized 
in the night—the houſes plundered and burat— 
the men killed and fcalped—and the women and 
children, either killed, or led captives into the 
wilderneſs. The farlt ſettlers in other parts of 

| New- 


4663 York. A part of this territory was called New. 
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New-England, were alſo harraſſed by the ladizns; al 

at different times; and it would require volumes 

to enumerate their particular ſufferings, _. — 
The Plymouth company reſigned their grant 
1635 to the king; but this reſignation, did not mate- 
rially affect the patentees under them; as the ſe- 

veral grants to companies and individuals, were 
moſtly confirmed, at ſome luden r by 
charters from the cro vn. 


NEN ERS Ex. 

It is not certain at what time the Swedes and 
Dutch ſettled upon the lands about the Hudſon 
about and Delaware; but it muſt have been after the 
1614 ſettlement of Virginia, and before the ſettlement 
of New. England. The claims of theſe nations 
extended ſrom the thirty eighth to the forty firſt 
degree of latitude. To this tract of country, they 

gave the name of New-Netherlands. It con- 
tinued in their hands, till the reign of Charles 

the ſecond, when it was given to the duke of 
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York, in honor of the duke; and the whole as 

has been already mentioned, 'paſſed firſt by con- 
queſt, and afterwards by y into the hands 

of the Engliſh. 

That part which nes between the Nad ſon and 

and the Delaware, was granted to lord N 

and Sir George Carteret, and called New-Jerſey *. 

1664 The firſt grant however, was merely a leaſe for 
one year. The proprietors appointed Philip Car- 

teret the firſt governor, and directed the land to 

1672 be purchaſed of the Indians. 
After the New-Netherlands had been conquers 

ed by the Dutch, and again reſtored to the Eng- 

liſh by treaty, the grants both of king Charles to 
1674 his brother the duke of York, and of the duke 
to the proprietors, m_ renewed. Lord — & 1 


5" 


' 1 % \ 


* Or Nora-C x{acca, 


78 (420 }-: 

1673 had fold his ſhare of the territory, to * | 
Fenwick, Eſq. who ſoon after conveyed it to 
1674 William Pena, Gawn Lawry, and Nicholas Lucas. 
1676 Two years after the proprietors divided their 
| property, which they had before held, as joint- 

tenants. Sir George Carteret had the eaſt diviſion, 

called Eaſt New. Jerſey : Penn, Lawry, and Lu- 

cas, took the weſt diviſion, called Weſt New-Jer- 

ſey. The line of divißon was drawn from Little- 

Egg-Harber, to Hudſon's river, at the forty firſt 

degree of latitude. *Each party gave to the other 
aauit- claim deeds of its own diviſion. 

3678 Two years after this partition, Carteret, by his 

- - laſt will, veſted all his property in Eaſt Jerſey in 

certain truſtees, to be fold for the payment of his 

1682 debts. The truſtees conveyed it to twelve pro- 

prietors, who diſpoſed of their rights at pleaſure. 

| _ [The government continued in the proprietors, till 

1502 the reign of queen Anne; when it was reſigned 

to the crown. The government was then annex- 

ed to New-York—the people choſe their aſſem- 

blies; but the goverpor of New-York, uſed to 

attend them. 'The government was however de- 

tached from that of New-York, before the late 

revolution, when the two Jerſeys became an in- 

dependent ſtate. 

A conſig- able part ot the ſlate, Rill remains in the 

heirs or zifigns of the proprietors. New, «Jerſey takes its 

name from the iſland of that name in the Engliſh chan- 


nel, where Sir George Carteret had ene Poſ- 
ſeffions. | 


PENNSYLPYANIA. 


The firſt grant of 8 was def gned 
by Charles the ſecond for tlie famous admiral 
Penn, as a reward for his ſervices. But the ad- 
miral dying before the grant was completed, it 
"1680 was made to William Penn, and included a 


tract 


„ 


C 
I 
t 


a. 


of New-Caſtle along the Delaware, to the begin- 

ning of the forty third degree of latitude, and 

trom the Delaware weſtward five degrees of lon- 
gitude, | . | 

Wm. Penn, who was diſtinguiſhed as a goed as well as 

à great man, took care to acquire the beſt of titles to his 
lands, by legal purchaſes from the natives, the ſole pro- 


prietors of the foil. He introduced into his ſettlement a a 


moſt liberal plan of civil and religious policy—he tole- 


rated all religious ſects, and thus invited not only bis own 
ſect, the Friends, to remove from England, but alſo vaſt 


numbers of all denominations from Ireland and Germany. 
The government continued in the deſcendants of Wm. 
Penn, till the late revolution; when the people aſſem- 
bled, formed a republican conſtitution of government, 
and gave the proprietors a ſum of money“ in lieu of all 
quit- rents. 3 118 

In one century from the date of the charter of Penn 
ſylvania, its inhabitants amounted to almoſt four hundred 
thouland fouls. Its fituation is favorable for commerce, 
and it has the ſingular felicity of being peopled principal- 
ly by Quakers: and Germans, whoſe habits of induſtry 
and frugality are adapted to the accumulations of wealth. 


DELAWARE. 


The Swedes and Dutch were among the firſt ſettlens 
in North America. They had planted themſelves on the 
banks of the Delaware, many years before Wm. Penn 
obtained his grant; and their deſcendents remain there to 
this day. Their ſettlements were comprehended in the 
grant to the duke of York; and when W. Penn came to 
take poſſeſſion of his lands in America, he purchaſed the 
three counties, now ſtate of Delaware, of the duke, and 
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ſeparated, in ſome meaſure, from PRA Ri att Faras 


82 r 
had their own aſſemblies, but m_ governor " 


. 130,000 Sterling. 


tract of land extending from twelve miles nortk 
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ſylvania uſed to attend, as he did in his own proper 
government. At the late revolution, the three counties 
were erected into a ſovereign ſtate. 


1632 


c 
During the reign of Charles the firſt, lord Bal. 


timore applied for a patent of lands in Virginia, 


and obtained a grant of a tract upon Cheſapeek 
Bay, containing nearly one hundred and forty 
miles ſquare. This tract was named Maryland, 


in honor of queen Henrietta Maria. Lord Balti- 
more was a Roman Catholic, and, with a num- 
der of that denomination, began a ſettlement in 


Maryland. The rigor of the laws in England a- 
gainſt this religion drove many of the beſt fa- 


- milies from that eountry, and greatly promoted 


the ſettlement of Maryland. Lord Baltimore 
procured an act of affembly, giving free liberty 
for all denominations of Chriſtians to enjoy their 
religious opinions. But, upon the revolution in 


"England, the penal laws againſt the Catholics 


were extended to the ſettlements in Maryland ; 
and the Epiſcopal Church was eſtabliſhed, both 
here and in Virginia. This eſtabliſhment con- 
tinued till the late revolution. 


Maryland was a proprietary government, and, at the 


commencement of the late war, was in the hands of lord 


Harford, a natural ſon of the late lord Baltimore. But 
upon the revolution in America, the people aſſembled 
and formed a conſtitution of civil government, ſimilar to 
thoſe of the other ſtates. Lord Harford was an abſentee 
during the war, and his property was confiſcated. Since 
the war, he has applied to the legiflature for his eſtate, 
but could not obtain even a compenſation, or the quit- 
rents, which were due before the commencement of the 


War. 
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The French, under the direction of Admiral Chaſtil- 
Jon, made an early diſcovery of the ſouthern coaſt of 
North America. They firſt landed near the river, now 

called Albemarle, in North-Carelina; but not being in 

a ſituation to eſtabliſh a ſettlement, they returned te 

France. i 

The admiral, pleaſed with the account they gave 

of the country, fitted out a ſmall fleet, with a- 

bout five hundred men, to begin a colony where 
their countrymen had landed on the firſt expedi- 
tion. Here they built a fort, called Fort Charles; 
and in honor of Charles the ninth, then king of 

France, they called the whole country Carolina. 

But the Spaniards obtained information of their 
proceedings, and ſent a body of troops, which 


1564 


reduced the colony, and put the people to the 


ſword. 
No further attempts to effeck a ſettlement here, were 
made by the French; nor were any attempts made by 


the Engliſh, until Sir William Raleigh projected an eſtas | 


bliſhment on this coaſt. * 
about In the reign. of Charles the ſecond} the earl of 
1663 Clarendon, the duke of Albemarle, and others: 
obtained a grant of the lands between the thirty-- 
firſt and thirty-fixth degrees of latitude; they: 
were conſtituted: lords proprietors, and inveſted; 
with powers to ſettle and: govern the country. 
They began a ſettlement, between Aſhley and: 
Cooper rivers; and called it Charleſtown. 
model of-a conſtitution, and the body of laws which 
they introduced, were framed by the celebrated: 

Mr. Locke. 

This conſtitution was ariſtocratical; eſtabliſhing orders 
of uy * Landgraves, or firſt rank, had forty eight: 
L. 2. thouſand! 


Sir Walter's firſt attempts, 


it is aid, were made within the profense 
ain of ein- ce. | | ; 
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thouſand acres of land—the Caſſiques, or ſecond order 
had twenty four thouſandjacres—the Barons, or lower 
rank, had twelve thouſand acres. The lower houſe was 

to be compoſed of repreſentatives choſen by the towns or 
counties, and the whole legiſlature was denominated, a 


| parliament, The lords proprietors ſtood in the place of 


King. 


They gave unlimited toleration of religion, but 


the Epiſcopalians, who were the moſt numerous, 


attempted to exclude the diſſenters from a place 


in the legiſlature. This produced tumults and 


diſorder among the ſettlers, and finally between 


the people and the lords proprietors. Theſe diſ- 


ſenſions checked the progreſs of the ſettlement 


and induced the parliament of England to take the 


province under their immediate care. The pro- 


prietors accepted about twenty four thouſand 


pounds ſterling for the property and juriſdiction; 


except the earl Granville, who kept his eighth of 


the property. The con titution was new-model- 


led, and the diſtrict divided into North and 
South Carolina. Theſe remained ſeparate royal 


governments, till they become independent by 
the late revolution. 7 


1732 


The grant to the truſtees was therefore revoked, and 


® Georgia was fo named in henor of George the feeond. 


0614 


The whole territory between the rivers, Savan- 
nah and Altamaha was veſted, by the parliament 
of Great Britain, in truſtees, who were to pro- 


mote a ſettlement of the country. Mr. Ogletbrope 


was appointed the firſt governor, and he began a 


fettlement on Savannah river, with about a hun- 


dred and fixteen poor people. But the original 
Plan of fettlement was extremely injudicious, and 


could not fail to diſappoint the expectations of the 
projectors. - l 


1 0 . tk 
- 
' « * 


A 
al 
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f the province erected into a royal government. It had 


juſt begun to recover from the low ſtate, to which it had 
been reduced by the narrow policy of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, when the late war commenced. Georgia contains 
vaſt tracts of valuable land—its preſent government is 
liberal—and the ſettlement of it, by 3 from 
other ſtates, is uncommonly rapid. 


C.H A f. XXV. 
CEOCRAPH TT. 


ExPLANATION. of the TERMS in Grocrarury. 
HE terraqueous globe f is the world or earth, con- 
ſiſting of land and water. 

About three-fifths of the ſurface of the earth i is cover- 
ed with water. 

The land is divided into t wo great continents, the 
eaſtern and weſtern. 

The eaſtern continent is divided into Europe, Aſia and 
Africa. The weſtern continent is divided into North 
and South America. 
A Continent is a vaſt tract of land, not leparated into 
parts by ſeas. 


An land is a body of land, lefs than a continent, and 
ſurrounded with water. 


A Cape is a point of land, running ſome diſtance into 
the ſea. 

A Peninſula is a narrow neck of land, running far in- 
to the ſea. 

A Promontory, or head- land, is a high point of land 
jutting into the ſea. 

A ſmall riſe of land, is called a Hill—a yy riſe i is 
called a Mountain. * 


An mus is a neck of land, med Joins large divi- 
fions of the earth. 


An Ocean is the largeſt diviſion of vater, and not en- 
cloſed by! land. 


That 
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That which waſhes the weſtern ſhore of America, is . 


called the Pacific Ocean. It is ten thouſand miles wide, 
aud ſeparates America from Aſia. 
That which waſhes the eaſtern ſhore of America, is 


called the Atlantic Ocean. It ſeparates America from 
Europe and Africa, and is generally three thouſand miles 


wide. 
That which waſhes the ſouthern coaſt of Aſia, is cal. 
led the Indian Ocean. | 
A Sea is the next largeſt divifion of water. It is com- 


| monly a branch of an ocean, extending into a continent®*. 


The paſſage of water, by which a fea communicates 
with an ocean, is called a Strait. 
Lakes are large bodies of water, ſurrounded by land. 


When theſe bodies of water are ſmall, they are called 


 - Ponds. 


W 


. — 


A Bay, is a part of the fea, extending into the land, 
and not wholly ſurrounded by it. 

When a bay is very large, penetrates far into the land, 
and is almoſt encloſed by it, it is denominated a Gulf. 

A paſſage of water, between an iſland and the conti- 
nent, and eee with the ocean, is is called a 
Sound. 

Waters arifing in ſmall quantities out of the earth, 
are called Springs. The ſmall ſtreams flowing from 


Mk 
43 
[4 


ſprings, lakes and ponds, are called Rivulets, Rille, 


Runs, or Brooks. When numbers of theſe are united and 


form large ſtreams, the ſtreams are called Rzvers, 


Latitude is the diſtance from. the equator, eithey north 
or ſouth. 
Longitude is the diſtance from any meridian, either 


| taſt or weſt. 


WESTERN: CONTINENT: 


America 1s about nine thouſand mites 1 in length, and 
generally three thouſand miles in breadth; although in 
one Place, at the iſthmus of Darien, it is only ſixty. 


betten theſe terms, is principally conſined to geographieal treatiſes. 


* D 


Nori 
in common diſcourſe we uſe ſea inſtead of ocean. The diſtinction 


bo 


an 
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North America, the country which we inhabit, is a- 
bout five thouſand miles in length, from north to ſouth, 
and from one to three thouſand miles in breadth, from 
eaſt to weſt. $94 25 1 .. 


Mountains. 


In all countries, the land riſes as we depart from the 
waters of the ſea or rivers; ſo that the higheſt land is 
nearly at an equal diſtance from two rivers, or from the 
ſea on one ſide, and from a river on the other. 5 
Between the Atlantic and the Miſſiſſippi run ſeveral 
vaſt ridges of mountains, in a direction with the ſea 
coaſt; that is, from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt. They ex- 
tend from about the lattitude 42, in the back parts 
of New. Vork or Pennſylvania, to the middle of 
Georgia nearly in latitude 31, where they all con- 
verge to a fingle ridge, and ſubſide gradually into a level 
country, giving riſe to ſome of the rivers which fall 
into the gulph of Mexico. 'The ſouthern part of this 
idge is called the Apalachian mountains, from a tribe of 
Indians living on a river, which has its ſource in the moun- 
tains, and is called Apalachikola. The firſt ridge in Penn- 


Iſylvania and Virginia, is called the Blue Ridge, about one 


bundred and thirty miles from the Atlantic. This is about 
tour thouſand feet high, meaſuring from its baſe. Between 
this and the North Mountain is a large fertile vale. 'The 
latter is the ridge of the greateſt extent; but the prin» 
cipal ridge is the Allegany, which divides the territory 


[between the Atlantic and Miſſiſſippi, and is the heighy® 


of land between them, although not ſo high from irs 
baſe as the Blue Ridge. All the ridges are broken 


[through by rivers, except the Allegany. The paſſage of 


the Potomak, through the Blue ride ie n r mc 
moſt ſtupendous ſcenes in nature. It is thus defcribed 


by a gentleman perfectly acquinted with this country *. 

« You ſtand on a very high point of land. On your 

right comes up the Shenandoah, having ranged along = 
ue 1 


* Mr. Jefferſon, 
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Foot of the mountain one hundred miles to ſeek à vent. 
On your left approaches the Potomak, in queſt of 2 
Paſſage alſo. In the moment of their junction, they ruſh 
together againſt the mountain, rend it aſunder, and paſs 
off to the ſea. The firſt glance of this ſcene hurries our 
ſenſes into the opinion, that, at the creation, the moun-J , 
tains were formed firſt, that the rivers began to flow af. 
terwards, that in this place particularly they have been 
dammed up by the Blue Ridge of mountains, and have 
formed an ocean, which filled the whole valley ; that 
continuing to riſe they have at length broken over at 
this ſpot, and have torn the mountain down from its] 
ſummit to its baſe. The piles of rock on each hand, th 
but particularly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks ba 
of their difrupture and avulſion from their beds, by the fh 
powerful agents of nature, corroborate the impreflion. | 
But the diſtant finiſhing. which nature has given to the 
picture, is of a very different character. It is a true 
contraſt to the fore - ground. It is as placid and delight- 
ful, as that is wild and tremendous. For the mountain 
being cloven aſunder, ſhe preſents to your eye, through| 
the clift, a ſmall catch of ſmooth blue horizon, at an] Tu 
infinite diſtance in the plain country, inviting you, as it] de 
were; from the riot and tumult roaring around, to paſs| th 
through the breach and participate of the calm below. ti 
Here the eye ultimately compoſes itfelf; and that way] Je 
too the road happens actually to lead. "You croſs the] 
the Potomak above the junction, paſs along its ſide] d: 
through the baſe of the mountain for three miles; its ter-. 
rible precipices hanging over you, and within about in 
twenty miles reach Frederick's-Town*, and the fine] 
country round that. This ſcene is worth a voyage acroſs W 
the Atlantic. Yet here, as in the neighborhood of the di 


=atural bridge, are people who have paſſed their lives] in 
within halt à dozen inis, and have never been to ſurvey 


theſe monuments of a war between rivers and mountains, || p: 
which muſt have ſhaken the earth itſelf to its center.” | ez 


Between tv 


* In Maryland, fifty-fire miles weft of Baltimete, 


( 

Between the Delaware and the Hudſon, the moun- 
tains are not ſo high, But near the Hudſon, below Al- 
Jbany, the Kaats- kill mountains riſe to a great SO and 

make a majeſtic appearance. 

Between the Hudſon and Connecticut rivers, the land 
riſes into hills, near the ſea, which bills run northward, 
and form the Green Mountain in the ſtate of Vermont. 
This ridge has the Hudſon, and lake Champlain on the 
weſt, and Connecticut river, on the eaſt. It extends 

from the ocean to Canada. 

Between Connecticut river and the tas on the eaſt, 
there is a ridge of high land, but no conſiderable moun- 
tains, till we arrive in the weſtern parts of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, and the province of Main, nearly three hundred 
miles from the mouth of the river. 


Rivers. 


The river St. Lawrence flows out of the vaſt lakes 
which are on the north weſt of the United States, and 
running north eaſt, falls into the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
very large, and navigable for veſſels of burden to Quebec, 
three hundred miles from its mouth ; but the naviga- 
tion is obſtructed by the ice, at leaſt five months in the 

car. 

Penobſcot is a conſiderable river, which riſes in Cana- 
da, and running ſouth, falls into the bay of Fundy. 

Kennebek has its ſource in the ſame country, and taks 
ing a ſouthern direction falls into the ſame bay. 


The river Piſcataqua riſes in the mountains, in the 
weſt of the province of Main, and running ſouth eaſt, 
divides that country from New-Hampſhire, and empties 
into the ſea, at Portſmouth. 

Merrimak river riſes in the highlands, in the back 
parts of New-Hampſhire, and bending its courſe ſouth 
eaſt, becomes navigable for ſmall veſſels at Haverhill, 
twelve miles from its mouth, which forms the harbor of 
Newbury-Port. | | 

Connecticut riverhasits fourceintheconfines of Canada 

Its 
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( 132 ) | 
Its courſe is ſoutherly, and after running about four hun- 
ered miles, it falls into Long-Ifland ſound, This river, 
like the Nile, overflows its banks, in the month of A- 


pril or May, and forms a rich meadow on one ſide or 


other, for a length of three hundred miles, almoſt with- | 
out any interruption. It is navigable for veſſels of eighty | 
or one hundred tons, to Hartford, forty miles form its 
mouth. It is navigable for boats, three hundred miles, 
except ſeveral falls, which are impaſſible. This river, 
like moſt others in America, abounds with fiſh; and it 
is remarkable, that no ſalmon were ever ſeen ſouthward 
of this river. 

The riggr Hudſon, which takes its name from the 


diſcoverer, forms a large bay, navigable for ſhips of bur- 


den, one hundred and thirty miles to the city of the 


ſame name. The tide flows to Albany, one hundred and 


fixty miles from the mouth. This river riſes in the 
country weſt of lake Champlain, and nine miles above 
Albany receives the Mohawk, a large ſtream, which above 
the falls, is navigable for boats. The falls, or as they 


are uſually called, in the language of the natives, Kohoez, 


are a great curioſity ; being a perpendicular deſcent, of 
at leaſt thirty feet, from one ſide of the river to the other. 
The large rivers to. the ſouthward of the Hudſon, have 
their ſources in the vaſt mountains, that extend from 
the lakes to Florida, which have been deſcribed. | 

The Miſſiſſippi riſes in thg unexplored regions to the 
north weſt of the United States. It runs ſouth, dividing 
the continent, at nearly equal diſtances from the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans, and falls into the gulf of Florida: 
Its courſe is almoſt four thouſand miles, A bar at the 
mouth and a very rapid, current, renders the navigation 
of this river difficult. 

It is remarkable, that almoſt all the rivers in America, 
as well as many places now ſcttled by Engliſh Americans, 
preſerve the names given them by the natives of the 
country. This is paying a tribute of reſpe& to the In- 
dians, who formerly poſſeſſed theſe fertile regions; and 
the names are A kind of hiſtory of the ſavage ſettlements. 

Iſaandi. 


| n 1 
L 1 Wands. 1 
1 [i f 
F | The principal iſlands on the American coaft are, At 
— Newfoundland, which lies in the gulf of St. Lawrence, $} 
y 3 and whoſe banks furniſh the beſt fiſhery in the world. 331 
SY Cape Breton and St. John” s, which lie to the louthward |! 
„of Newfoundland. ws 
3 Rhode-Iſland, which is ſmall but fertile, and lies at El 
it | the mouth of Providence river. | Li 
d Long-Ifland, which fretches along the coaſt of Con- 

necticut and New. Vork. [| 
2 Befides theſe, there are great numbers of. ſmall anch, 41 
ſome of which are inhabited, and very fertile. Such are Vf 
Eh Staten-Iſland, Block-Ifland, Fiſher's-Ifland, and Mar- 1 
d tha's Vineyard . 4 
E 17 
1 ' . Capes. þ | | 
- Cape Race is the ſouth eaſt point of the iſland of New - Y 
4 foundland. Another point of the ſame iſland on the eaſt ö "| 
f is called Cape Bonavifia, On the north is Cape * LL 
. milton. | 3 
ay 7 Cape Sable is the ſouthernmoſt point of land between | 
A the Bay of Fundy and the ocean. This is a dangerous. ü 

place for ſhips. | "iy 
2 Cape Anne is a point of land extending into the ſea, if 
| on the north of Boſton harbor. Ys 
- Cape Cod extends a great diſtance into the fea, 'on 4 
] the fouth of Boſton harbor. It is a place of dangerous 
e | navigation, by reaſon of the banks of ſand which run E 
_ into the ocean and render the water ſhallow, for two 4 

hundred miles. 14 
R Montauk point is the eaſt end of Long Iſland. bf, 
x4 Cape May and Cape Henlopen are the two points of oy 
+: land formed by the mouth of Delaware river: Cape ü 
= May upon the north, and Henlapen upon the ſouth. Ut 
þ Cape Charles and Cape Henry zre formed at the en- Fi 
Ho trance of Cheſapeek Bay: Tbe firſt upon the north, and 
„the laſt upon a ſouth. | 1 


. | M But 
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But the moſt remarkable and dangerous eape on the 
coaſt of North America is, Hatteras, which is a point of 
land extending far into the ocean, from the coaſt of 
North-Carolina. The water is very ſhoal at a great diſ- 
tance from the land. The gulf ſtream almoſt waſhes this 
point of land. The cape is remarkable for ſudden ſqualls 
of wind, and for the moſt ſevere ſtorms of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, which happen almoſt every day, 
during one half the year. 

To the ſouthward of Hatteras, are Cape . Cape 
Fear, and Cape Roman. The thoals, which extend off 
the latter cape, render the navigation near the . very 

dangerous. 


Cape Florida is the ſouthernmoſt point of land, on 
the eaſt of the gulf of ne 


Baue 


The bay of Fundy between New-England and Nova- 
Scotia, is remarkable for its tides, which riſe to the 
height of fifty or ſixty feet, and flow with ſuch rapidity 

as to overtake animals which feed upon the ſhore. 

The Chefaperk is one of the largeſt bays in the known 
world. Its entrance is in Virginia, and it extends two 
hundred and ſeventy miles to the northward, divid- 
ing Virginia and Maryland. Its width is generally 
eighteen miles, and its navigation is eaſy and ſafe. This 
bay receives the waters of ſome of the largeſt rivers in 
America; the Suſquehanna—the Potomak—the Rappa- 
bannok—York and James rives. 

Beſides theſe, there are great numbers of ſmaller bays, 
that form harbors—ſuch is Caſco BIy, at the mouth of 
the Kennebek. Chebukto Bay, in Nova-Scotia, is diſ- 
tiuguiſhed by. the loſs of a French fleet, deſtined for that 
port in a former war between France and __ | 


Straits. 
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| Straits. 


The Araits of Bet; e divide the iſland of Newfoundland 


from- the Labrador coaſt, 


The ſtraits of Canſo ſeparate the iſland of Cape Breton | 


from Nova- Scotia. 
The firait, called Hell- Gate, between Long-Iland 


and the main, near New-York, is remarkable for whirl. . 
pools, occaſioned by the meeting of the tides from the 
eaſt and weſt, which render its i pallage unſafe, except 
at 1 or low water. 


The Gulf Stream. 


The Gulf ſtream is a e phenomenon. It is 
a current in the ocean, which runs along the coaſt from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the banks of Newfoundland. It 


is generally about ſixty leagues from ſhore, and its rapid- 


ity, three miles an hour. It is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned 


by the trade winds that are conſtantly driving the water 


to the weſtward;; which being compreſſed in the Gulf 
of Mexico, finds a paflage between Flerida and the 


Bahama Iſlands, and runs to the north eaft along the 
American coaſt, This hypotheſis is confirmed by another 


fact: It is ſaid that the water in the Gulf of Mexico is 
many yards higher, than on the weſtern ſide of ths 


continent, in the. Pacific Ocean. 


Laker; 8 


No country furniſhes ſuch Lakes as America. Lake 
Champlain which is almoſt the ſmalleſt, is one hundred . 


and thirty miles long, and generally twenty miles broad. 


Lake Ontario, Erie, Huron and Michigan are from 
three to five hundred miles in circumference. But Lake 


Superior exceeds all the others; being fifteen hundred 
miles in circumference and containing many large lands. 


Thefe lakes abound with fiſh. 


Between | 
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„ 
Between the Lakes, Erie and Ontario, is the great 
cataract, called, the falls of Niagara. Here a vaſt body 
of water deſcends almoſt perpendicularly one hundred 
and fifty feet; producing the moſt terrible noiſe, and a 
fog or miſt that covers the country for many miles. 
Iheſe vaſt lakes are connedted by-ſtreams navigable 
for boats; and thro' the middle of them. 1 runs the nor- 
thern limit of the United States. 


Caſcade in 72 irginla. 


There is a remarkable caſcade or water-fall in Augufta, 
called the Falling-Spring. It is a branch of the James, 
where it is called Zacz/on's River, rifing in the mountain 
twenty miles fouth weſt of the warm ſpring. The 
water falls over a rock two hundred feet, which is about 
fifty feet farther than the fall at Niagara, Between the 
. of water and the rock below, a man may walk acrols 


Cave. 


Maddiſon's cave is a curioſity. It is on the north ſide 
of the Blue Ridge and extends into the earth three hun- 
dred feet. The vault or opening is from twenty to forty 
feet high, of ſolid limeſtone, through which water is 
continually percolating. -'This trickling down of the 
water has formed an ineratiaicn on. the ſides of the 
cave; and the dropping from the top has formed ſolid 
ſpars, hanging like icicles; and on the bottom it has 
formed figures like a ſugar loaf. 

In another ridge, at the Panther Gap, is the Blowing 
Cave; from which iſſues a conſtant ſtream of air, ſuffi- 
cient to proſtrate weeds at the diſtance of twenty Wards. 
The air is ſtrongeſt 1 in dry froſty weather. 

There are in Virginia ſome medicinal ſprings, particu- 
larly the Farm Spring, which iſſues in a ſtream ſufficient 
to turn a griſt mill—its water, which is of a blood heat, 

is efficacious in the rheumatiſm. The Het Spring is 
; {maller 


ww 7 — — 


land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. ; 


and from eaſt to welt, its breadth at the northern extre- 


and Kennebek. Its principal ſettlements, are Old-York, 


largeſt ſettlement, was burnt by the Britiſh troops, dur- 


the ſea, and on the .rivers, the land is tolerably fertile, 


he ls e 
ſmaller—its heat has boiled an egg, and the water has 
relieved perſons when the warm ſpring has fai led. 


S H A Ff. XXVI. 
Gaben Eur ”" the UNITED STATES. I 


HE United States of America, are 'Phirteen's 3 "Mews "4 
Hampſhire, - Maſſachuſetts, Rhode. Iſland, Con- 
necticut, (which four; are uſually called New- England) ö 
New-York, New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Mary- 


Vermont i is an independent ſtate. : 

The territory granted .to theſe ſtates, extends from 
Canada and the lakes, to Florida; and from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, tothe river Miſſiſſippi: It is about fourteen 
hundred miles in length, from north eaſt to fouth welt; 


mity, is about twelve hundred miles; but at the ſouth- 
ern: not more than ſeven hundred. 

The northern part of this land upon the ſea, is called 
the province of Main ; but it belongs to the ſtate of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts. It extends from the river Piſcataqua, to No- 
va. Scotia, and from the ocean to Connecticut river. It 
contains three counties, and the large rivers Penobſcot 
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Scarborrough, and Falmouth :. The laſt, which was the | 
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ing the late war; but is rebuilt, and now called Portland. 
The ſea ſhore is barren land; but at a diſtance from 


©1 


The principal article of exportation is lumber, 
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N E W.- HAMPSHIRE *© 


Is a tract of land, originally carved out of Maſſachu- 
ſetts. It lies on the ſouth ſide of the Piſcataqua, be- 
tween the fea and Connecticut river. Its form is nearly 
that of.a ſugar-loaf, or pyramiJ, the baſe of which, 

3 0-3. ſtretches. WM 
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ſtretches nearly two hundred miles on Connecticut river; 
bur its breadth is contracted to ſixteen miles only on, 
the ſea. 

Its. principal town, Portſmouth, lies near the mouth 
of the Piſcataqua; where the river forms a good harbor, 
navigable for large ſhips. The town contains nearly 
five hundred houſes, and about four thouſand five hun- 
dred inhabitants. The principal articles of exportation, 
are lumber, and veſſels, which are built at Exeter, a ve- 
ry pleaſant ſettlement, fifteen miles from the mouth of 
the river. 


At Hanover, in the weſtern part of the ſtate, chere! iS 


mouth college, in honor of lord Dartmouth, one of its 
principal benefactors. I he inſtitution | is in a very flouriſh 
0 ing ſtate. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Extends from the ocean on the caſt, to the bounds of 
New-York, en the weſt; being about one hundred and 
gfty miles in length. It has Rhode-liland and Connecti- 
cut on the youth, and New-Hampſhire znd Vermont on 
the north; being about Gxty miles in breadth. 


dred houſes, and about eighteen thouſand inhabitants, It 
ſtands on a peninſula which is joined to the main land 
dy a neck, about a mile in length, leading to Roxbury. 
On the oppoſite or north part of the town, a bridge, co- 
vering Charles river, leads from Bofton to Cbrarleſtown. 
This bridge which was built by a company of gentlemen, 
in the years 1785 and 1786, is more than one thouſand 
three hundred feet in length, and the nobleft ſtructure 
in America. 

The harbor of Boſton is capacious. and ſafe, Fhe prin- 


ke the fea, and. is covered on ane. file, with large and 
canreuept 


a college, founded by the late Dr. Wheelock, which con- 
'Aits of about one hundred ſtudents. It is ated Dart- * 


Its capital, Boſton, contains two thouſand two bun- 


eipal wharf, which extends about two hundred yards in- 


r. oa in tio all 


( 30-53 
convenient ſtores, far ſurpaſſes any thipg of the kind 
in the United States. 

About two miles from town, is the caſtle, which com- 
mands the entrance of the barbor. Here are mounted 
about forty heavy pieces of artillery, beſides a large num- 
ber of a ſmaller ſize. The fort is garriſoned by a com- 
pany of foldiers, who alſo guard the eonvicts, that are 
fentenced to labor. Theſe are all employed in making 
nails—a manufactory that is uſeful to the fate, , 

On the weſt ſide of the town is the Mall, a very bean- 
tiful public walk, adorned with rows of trees, and in 
view of the common, which is always open to refreſhing 
breezes from the ſea. 

Fifteen miles. eaſtward of Boſton, lies Salem, which 
contains ſeven hundred and thirty houſes, and almoſt 
ſeven thouſand inhabitants. Forty five miles from Boſ- 
ton lies Newbury-Port, near the mouth of Merrimak 
river; the harbor of which is ſafe, but of difficult en- 
trance. This town contains nearly five hundred houſes, 
and about five thouſand inhabitants. Theſe towns, with 
Cape Anne, and Marblehead, and Beverly, carry on the. 
fiſhery, which furniſhes the orincipal article of export in 
Maſſachuſetts. The diſtance. from Boſton to Portſmopth,. 
is ſixty five miles. 

The univerſity of Cambridge, is. the firſt literary infti- 
tution on this continent. Its buildings are large and ele- 


— 


gant-—its library and philoſophical apparatus, are the 


moſt complete of any in America. It is liberally endow- 
ed, and furniſhed with able profeffors in the principal 


n of ſcience. Its ſtudents are about « one hundred 


a and eighty. | 
RHODE-18LAND State: 


Includes the iſtand of that name, and Providence plan- 
3 It has Maſſachuſetts on the north; Connecticut 
the weſt; and the ocean upon the eaſt and ſouth. 

* The city of Newport, upon the iſland, contains near- 
* 0 ight hundred houſes, and but five thouſand inhabi- 
dans 
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tants; ? Acc before the war it contained nine thou- 


fand. Its harbor is one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in the 
world, and of eaſy entrance. _ 
| Providence, ſituated at the head of navigation, on 4 
large river or arm of the ſea, thirty miles from New- | 
port, is at preſent in a flouriſhing condition. It con- 


tains almoſt ix hundred houſes. The buſineſs of this 
ſtate conſiſts principally in the Whale fiſhing, and 1 in the 
Weſt India trade. . | 

The college at Providence is a page Beent building, 
and ſtands upon the heights, eaſt of rhe town, where it 
commands an extenſive and beautiful proſpect. | It is an 
infant inſtitution, and wants funds to ſupport ſuitable 


Proteftars. 


Cc: O N N E . 1 CUT: 
Is: bounded by Rhode-Ifland on the eaſt, by Long- 


'Tfand Sound on the ſouth, by Maſſachuſetts on the north, 
and New-York on the welt. Its extent is about one 
hundred milen from eaſt to welt, and ſixty from north 
te ſouth 


Its two capital towns, Hartford and New-Haven are 


the ſeats of government... Part of theſe towns have been 
lately incorporated. The city of Hartford contains about 


three hundred houſes; it is fituated at the head of navi- 


gation, on Connecticut river, about forty miles from the 


found. The city of New-Haven contains four hundred 
houſes ; it lies on the ſea ſhore, about forty miles welt 


from Connecticut river. It is one of the moſt regular 
and beautiful fettlements in America: In the center of 


the city, there is a ſpacious green, three hundred yards 
ſquare, adorned with a row of trees on every fide. 
On the weſt ſide of this ſquare, and in an elevated ſi- 


tuation ſtands Yale College, an inſtitution founded in the 


year 1701, and which has produced a great number K 
diſtinguiſhed literary characters. Its uſual n 


ſtudents is about one hundred and ſeventy. 
The principal articles of export, are horſes, c.. "ky 
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provision, and lumber, which are ſold in the Weſt India 
Hands, _ 

| The inhabitants of New-Eogland are moſtly the de- 
ſcendants of the firſt Engliſh ſettlers. There are no 
French, Dutch, or Germans, and very few Scotch and 
Iriſh in New. England. The increaſe, almoſt ſolely by na- 


tural population, including Vermont, 1 is almoſt a million 


of Whites. 


NEW - YORK State 


Extends from the ocean to Lake Champlain and Cana- 
da, and comprehends about' twenty miles on the eaſt, 
and forty on the weſt of the river Hudſon. It has Con- 
necticut, Maſſachuſetts, and Vermont on the Eaſt, and 
New . Jerſey and Pennsylvania on the weſt. 

The city of New-York is fituated upon a peninſula, 


or rather upon an iſland; for the water flows 0 U. nd it, 


and it is connected with the continent by a ſmall bridge 
only, called Kings-Bridge, fifteen miles from the city. 
The city contains nearly three thouſand five hundred 
houſes. It is an excellent ſituation for trade —baving a 
1 ſpacious herppr, which is ſeldom or never ohGructcd 
ice. 
Hudſon's xiver is navigable for ſhips of almoſt any. Gize, 


to the city of Hudſon, which is about one hundred and 


thirty miles from New. York—and ſmall veſſels got 
Albany, thirty miles higher, Moſt of the trade on this 


river centers in New-York. The principal articles of 


exportation are wheat or flour, and lumber. New-York 
imports moſt of the European goods conſumed in Con- 


necticut, and this and the other New-England ſtates, 


ſupply the New-York market with Weſt India produce. 
This ſtate was ſettled firſt by the Dutch; and a very 


conſiderable part of the inhabitapts are their deſcendants. 


The principal Dutch ſettlements are at New-York, Al- 
bany, Eſopus, Claverak, and Senectady. Albany i is the 
only city which exhibits the Gothic taſte in building : 
It is almoſt the oldeſt town in America, and there are 


houſes (till ſtanding, the bricks of which were brought 


from 
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from Holland. It contains ' almoſt ſix hundred houfes. 
Long-Iſland alſo belongs to this ſtate; although part 
of it formerly belonged to Connecticut, and was ſettled 
by the Engliſh. It extends from New-York eaſtward 


one hundred and twenty miles, and is generally twenty 
miles wide, 


The college in New. Vork, called Columbia College, 
is well endowed and furniſhed with profeſſors; but its 
ſtudents are not numerous. 


NEW-FERSEYV 


. Has the river Hudſon and the ecean on the eaſt, and 
the Delaware on the weſt. It extends from Cape May 
at the entrance of the Delaware on the ſouth, to the li- 
mits of New-York ſtate, weſt of the Hudſon, about 
twenty miles from the mouth of that river, 

There are no large towns in this ſtate. Trenton, the 
preſent ſeat of government, contains nearly two hundred 
houſes, and is pleaſantly fituated, near the Delaware, 
and thirty miles from Philadelphia. ; 

Princeton, a delightful ſituation, forty-two miles from 
Philadelphia, is the ſeat of a college, called Nauſau Hall; 
an inſtitution, which has produced a great number of 


&undred. 


"?*ETHE inhabitants are moſtly deſcendants of the Engliſh 
_and Dutch. 


PENNST LVYANIA 


Extends from the Delaware on the eaſt, five degrees 
of longitude, or about three hundred and fifty miles weſt; 
and from Maryland on the ſouth, to New-York. on the 
north, about one hundred and fifty miles. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Engliſh, Germans, Iriſh; and 
Scotch, The Friends, who were the firſt ſettlers, form 
- numerous and reſpectable body of its inbabitants. 


The city of Philadelphia, is ſituate on the weſt bank N 
the 


eminent ſcholars. Its ſtudents amount to about one 
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the Delaware, and extends, according to the plan, from 
Delaware to Skuylkill., 'The improved part of the city 


reaches only about half a mile from the Delaware, but a- 


long that river the buildings extend two miles, including 


Kenſington and Southwark, which are the ſuburbs of 
the city. 


It is the largeſt and moſt regular city in America. Its 


ſtreets all croſs each other at right angles, and torm the 
whole city into ſquares. 


Near the center is Market ſtreet, which is "wider than 
the others, and contains the Jargeſt and beſt ſupplied 


market in America, or perhaps in the world. 


The Statehouſe is a magnificent ſtructure, and the 
garden belonging it, has been lately improved and laid 
out in agreeable walks, for the recreation of the citizens. 

'The hoſpital, the, poor houſe, and priſon, the two 
former of brick, and the latter of ſtone, are noble build- 
ings, and exceed any of the kind in this country. The 
new German reformed church, is the moſt magnificent 
ſtructure of the kind in America, and was built at the 
expence of ten thouſand pounds. 

This city centains almoſt five thouſand houſes, and 
fifty thouſand inbabitants. It is at the head of naviga- 
tion, about one hundred and fifty miles from the mouth 


of the Delaware. 


Lancaſter, fituated twelve wks from Suſquehanna, 


and ſixty fix miles weſt of Philadelphia, is the largeſt 


inland toun in America. 


Beſides the Delaware, this ſtate boaſts of the Skuyl- 
kill and the Su quehanna, a large and noble river which 
riſes in the north weitern parts of New York, runs through 
Pennſylvania, forms a large tract of fertile meadow, and 
empties itſelf into Cheſapeek Bay within the borders of 
Maryland. 


The Univerſity of Pennſylvania i is libefally-endowed, 


| furniſhed with able profeſſors | in the different branches of 


ſcience. During the winter, ſtudents of phyſic reſort 


hither from difterent parts of the country, to attend the 
medical lectures, 
A Col 


([ ) 
A College has lately . founded at Carlifle, weſt of 
Suſquehanna, and one hundred and twenty miles from 
Philadelphia. It is called Dickenſon College, in honor 
of the late Prefident Dickenſon and bids fair to bea very 


uſeful inſtitution under its learned preſident Dr. Neſbit. | 


Its ſtudents are nearly one hundred. 
A German College has been lately founded at er; : 


which is called Franklin, in honor of the great ſtateſman | 


and philoſopher Dr. Franklin, one of its principal benefac- 
tors. 

The Proteſtant Epiſcopal Academy, lately founded in 
Philadelphia, is incorporated and endowed. It conſiſts 
of about one hundred and fifty ſcholars and bids fair to 
be a valuable inſtitution. N 

Flour is the ſtaple article of produce in Pelidfflyanis. 
This with many other valuable articles, and the trade of 
Ks neighboring ſtates, enables Pennſylvania to carry on 
a very extenſive commerce with foreign nations. 


DEL AW ARE State 


Comprehends three counties only, which extend from 
| Pennſylvania to the entrance of the river Delaware, on 
the weſt bank of that river. The ſeat of government at 
preſent is Dover, a ſmall inland town, on the penin- 
fula, between the Delaware and Cheſapeek. The largeſt 
town in the ſtate, is Wilmington, a beautifulſettlement, 
thirty miles below Philadelphia. It contains four hun- 
dred houſes, well built, and in a very pleaſant ſituation. 
Its principal exports are flour and corn. 


MARYLAND 


Is bounded by Pennſylvania on the north, by the: 
ocean on the eaſt, and by Virginia on the ſouth and 
weſt. Tt is divided into two parts, called the eaſtern 
and weſtern ſhores, by the great bay of Cheſapeek. 

The largeſt town in the ſtate is Baltimore; which con- 
tains almoſt two hundred houſes. It lies upon an arn 


of the Cheſapeek, at a ſmall diſtance from the mouth of 
Petapſco 


wh 


5 . 
* 


called Vaſbington college, in honor of that illuſtrious 


about 200 miles. 
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Petapſco river. It has one of the beſt harbors in America. 
From the head of Elk, which is at the head of the bay, 
to Baltimore, is about ſixty miles. 

The ſeat of government is Annapolis, thirty miles 
below Baltimore; a ſmall city ef about two hundred 
and fixty houles, but pleaſantly ſituated on the bay, 
The houſes are generally large and elegant—an indica- 
tion of great wealth. 'The ſtadt-houſe is the nobleſt 
ſtructure of the kind in America. 
The principal rivers are, the Suſquehanna which 
paſſes through the north part of the Rate, and the Poto- 
mak, which ſeparates it from Virginiaz which is one of 
the fineſt rivers on this continent, | 

There is a college founded upon the eaſtern ſhore, 


character, 
ſhore. 


The ſtaple commodity of this ftate is tobacco, of 
which great quantities are exported to Europe. The 
northern parts of the ſtate alſo furniſh great quantities 


of flour of an excellent quality, Corn is another conſide- 
rable article of produce. wa 


A college is alſo to be erected on the weſtern 


VIRGINIA. 


This ſtate is bounded by the Atlantic on the eaſt; by 
Maryland, Pennſylvania, and the Ohio on the north; 
by the Miſſi ſſippi and Ohio on the weſt, and by North 
Carolina on the ſouth. Its extent eaſt and weſt, from 
the Atlantic to the Miffifippi is 758 miles—its breath is 
s. It contains 121,525 ſquare miles, 
which are one third. more than are contained in Great 
Britain and Ireland. . 

The eaſtern part of this ſtate is penetrated by the Che 
ſapeck,.which leaves three counties on the eaſtern ſhore, 
between the Atlantic and the bay. 

Virginia boaſts of ſome of the largeſt and nobleſt rivers 
in America. On the north, the Potomak which divides 
the ſtate from Maryland, riſes in the Allegany mountains, 

f J 


bonds 
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bends its courſe ſouth eaſt and falls into the Cheſapeek: 


eighteen feet water to Alexandria, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from its mouth; and ter feet to George- 
town, eight miles higher. About five miles above are 
the falls, waich obſtruct the na "gation, for fifteen 
miles. 
The Rappahannok is a cinaller river, but affords twelve 
22t water to Fredericksburg, juſt below the falls, 
1 ork river furnithes, at York town, a few miles from 
its mouth, the beſt harbor in the ſtate for veſſels of a large 
ze. It holds four fathom water, twenty five miles a- 
bove York town. It is formed by the confluence of two 
rivers Pamunkey and Mattapony; both of which are 
navigable for boats at {ome diſtance from their junction. 
ames river admits veſſeis of two hundred and fifty 
tons burthen to Warwick, and of one hundred and twenty 
five tons to Richmond about ninety miles from its mouth. 
It receives the Appamattols, which affords navigation 
for {mall veſſels to Peteriburg. Juſt above Richmond 
are the falls where the water deſcends eighty feet, 
within fix miles; above which, the river is navigable for 
canoes, almoſt tO the Blue Ridge. 
Nanſemond and Chitah:miny afford water for ſmall veſ- 
ſels, ſeveral miles into the country. 
E'iſabeth river affords an excellent harbor and large 
enough for three hundred ſhips. At Norfolk it has 
eighteen feet water at common tloed tide. 
The Roanoke runs through a part of Virginia, and is 
navigable for boats. 
On the weſt of the Allegany mountains, are the great 
and little Ranhaway, which rite in the mountains, and run 
north weft into the Ohio.— 
The Alenengabela is one principal branch of the Ohio. 
The ſource of this river is ſeparated from the Potomak 
by the Allegany Ridge. The diſtance is about forty 
miles. 
The river Allegany is the other otincipal branch of the 
Ohio, 


It is more than ſeven miles wide at its mouth. It has 


„ 3... 
| Ohio. The head of this river is but fifteen wit diſtant: 
from * eſque Ie on Lake Erie. 

The rivers Cumberland, Cherokee, and Kentucky, water 
the weſtern part of Virgiuia and furniſh navigation for 
batteaux into the heart of the country. They fall inte + 
the Ohio, 

The towns in Virginia are not large; the people moſt- 
ly reſiding on their plantations. — 

Alexandria, fituated near the head of navigation on the 
Potomak; contains about three hundred houles, and i is a 
place of great trade. 

Frederickſburg, on the Rappahannok, contains about 
two hundred houſes, and is a place of buſineſs. 

Richmond, at the head of navigation on James river, 
and the ſeat of government, contains about three hun- 
dred houſes. 

Peterſburg, twenty ſeven miles blow Rithinomt; con- 
tains about the ſame number of houſes, and is a place of 
great.trade, Twenty four thoufand hogsheads of tobacco + 
have been ſhipped in a year from this ſingle port. 
Norfolk was a well built town, but was laid in aſhes: 
by the Brit“. croops, during the late war. It is partly 
rebuilt, and is the center of buſineſs in the ſtate. 
Williamſburg was formerly a flouriſhing and beautiſul 
town. It contained about two hundred and fifty houſes, . 
and was the feat of government. 

The principal ſtreet is one mile in length on a plain, 
with the college at one end and the capitol or ſtate bouſe, 
at the other, exhibiting a pleaſant proſpect. But fince 
the ſeat of government has been fixed at Richmond, the- 

| city has decayed. Williamſburg is the ſeat of a univers 
| fity, but the inſtitution is not in a flouriſhing fiate. 

The large and numerous fivers which water Virginia 
are very favorable for commerce. The principal article 
of exportation is tobacco, of which about 69,000 hogſ- 
; heads are exported annually, Wheat is allo raiſed in 
abundance, eſpecially in the monntainons parts of the 
ſtate. Corn is the principal article of food for the ne- 
. gros, yet a ſurplus is raiſed for exportation, 
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Nine miles below Alexandria, upon the bank of the 
Ke” is Mount Vernon, the ſeat of the illuſtrious 
Waſhington. His houſe is ancient, but magnificent - 
It ſtands upon a bend of the river, about fitty yards 
from the water, and commands an extenſi ve and moſt a- 
greeable proſpect, On the other fide, in front of the 
houle, is a ſpacious bowling green, with ſerpentine roads 
on each ſide, adorned with rows of trees On the right 
and left of theſe are his'gardens, abounding with every 
thing convenient and ornamental. 


NORTH-CAROLINA | 


Is beunded by Virginia on the north, by the ocean on 
the eaſt, by South-Carolina on the ſouth, and by the 
MiſiBGppi on the weſt. 

The land for one hundred and thirty miles from the 
fea, is flat, ſandy, and barren, except near the rivers ; 
but the high lands are fertile. 

The navigation of this ſtate is difficult and dangerous, 

by reaſon of the bars at the entrance of their rivers, and 
the flatneſs of the country. 
Ihe principal towns are Newbern, Halifax, Edenton, 
Wilmington, Fayettevilie and Hillſborough. The principal 
rivers are, the Roanoke, which riſes in the mountains of 
Virginia, and, running ſouth-eaſt through a part of 
North-Carolina, diſcharges itſelf into Albemarle ſound. 
The Neus, which is navigable to Newbern; and Cape 
Fear river, navigable for veſſels of burden to Wilming- 
ton. 

The principal exports of this ſtate are pitch, turpen- 
tine and lumber. The weſtern parts of the ſtate pro- 
duce tobacco, corn, and wheat, which find a market in 
Virginia and South-Carolina. 


SOUTH. CAROLIN 4 


Has North-Cardlina on. the north, the ocean on the 
eaſt, Georgia on the ſouth, and the MiGdlippi on the weſt. 
The 


„ 


The city of Charleſton, the capital, contains about: 
one thouſand fix hundred houſes. It js fituated between 


the two rivers, Aſhly and Cooper, the confluence of 
which forms the harbor. It is regular and well built. 


The land, more than one hundred miles from the les, 
is level; but it is generally good, and makes excellent 
rice and indigo. The high lands in the back country, 


produce corn and- wheat. 


The principal article of exportation is rice; of which: 
ſixty-ſix thouſand. barrels were ſhipped in 1786. Indigo, 
deer ſkins, and lumber, are alſo very conſiderable articles 


of trade.. 
A college has been lately eſtabliſhed at Winnt 


130 miles feom Charleſton; and a company of gen- 


tlemen have been incorporated, by the name of the up {| 
© Mount Sion Society,“ for the purpole of promoting | 


literature. Many gentlemen, however, both in Caroli- 
na and the other ſouthern ſtates, ſend their {ons to 


Princeton college, or other northern univerſities ; and. 


ſome to Europe. 


GEORGIA 


Is the moſt ſouthern of the United States. It is bound 
ed by the river Savanna, which divides {it from - South- - 
Carolina on the north; by the ocean on the eaſt ; by 
the river St. Mary's, which divides it from the Floridas 


on the ſouth; and by the Miffiſſi ppi on the welt, Its ex- 
tent on the lea ſhore is about one hundred and thirty 
miles, and from the ocean to the Miſfiſfippi about ſeven 
hundred miles. Its rivers are the Savanna, Ogechee, 


Altamaha, the two Satillas, Turtie river, and St Mary's. 
Savannah, its principal town, is ſituated on the river 
of that name, ſeventeen miles from the tea, and contains 


about two hundred houſes, 
Auguſta, ſituated at the head of the navigation on the 
ſame river, one hundred and thirty four miles from the 


ſea, is nearly the ſize of Savanna, E is the ſeat of go- 
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The principal expocts of the ſtate are lumber, rices 
indigo, and tobacco. Georgia is alſo an excellent graz - 
ing country, and furniſhes great quantities of beef. The 
land-is fertile, and the climate, in the highlands very 
healthy. 
Georgia is yet an infant ſettlement ; but bids fair to be 
a populous and flouriſhing ſtate, under the influence of 
its wile and liberal policy. The plan of a univerſity lately 
adopted there is novel.; but ſeems calculated to produce 
the moſt ſalutary effects. The literary gentlemen 
throughout the ſtate are combined, and incorporated 
, for the purpoſe of fuperintending the literature of the 
ſtate. They are to be governed by certain laws of their 
own making—and have the power of making ſuch regu- 
| lations as they think neceſſary reſpecting colleges, aca - 
demies, and ſchools. An annual meeting of the whole 
fociety is to be held; in which laws ſhall be made, and 
degrees confered upon ſuch {iudents in any of tbe acade- 
mies, as {hail be deemed qualified. A diploma entitles 
any citizen of the ſtate to be a member of the univerſity. 
The defigns of the inſtitution, is to render the ſyſtem 
of education uniform throughout the ſtate ; and to effect 
this purpoſe, the univerſity determine that only one kind 
of books, in any ſcience, ſhall be uſed ia all the acade- 
mies, and ſchools in the ſtate. 
The funds of this inflitution are forty thouſand acres 
ol land; a thouſand pounds in each county; with all the 
monies and lands granted for the ſupport of ſchools be 
fore the revolution. 
Such a plan of education, which excludes the princi- 
ples of diflention, and combines the leading men of the 
ſtate in the ſame ſociety, conſtitutes the firmeſt baſis of 
political and religious harmony. 


EX MONT. 


river on the eaſt, Maſſachuſetts on the ſouth, New. York 
and Lake Champlain on the weſt, and Canada on the 
north. 


The tract of country called Vermont, has Connecticut 


I 
| 
( 
| 


n 


north. It is about one hundred and fiffy miles in leng l 


from north to ſouth; and fifty in breadth from eaſtt _ 


weſt. The right to it was before the war, claimed bot 
by New-Hampſhire and New-York. When hoſtilities: 
commenced between Great-Britain and America, the. 
inhabitants, conſidering themſelves as in a ſtate of na- 
ture, without government, and not within any legal ju- 
riſdiction, aſſociated, and formed a conſtitution of civil 
government. Under this conſtitution they exerciſed all. 
the powers of an independent fovereign ſtate. Some at- 
tempts were made by New-York to prevent the eſtabliſh» 
ment of their independence; andithe claims of the con- 
tending parties were once ſubmitted to Congreſs. But: 
either through neglect, jealouſy, or deſign, in one or both 
parties, the queſtion was never brought to a federal de- 
ciſion; but New York has lately paſſed an act, renounce. 
ing all claims to Vermont, and empowering their dele-. 
gates in Congreſs to concur in declaring it an independent. 
ſtate, and annexing it to the confederation. 

Vermont is rapidly fettling by emigrations from the: 
New England ftates, as well as by natural population. . 
Its preſent inhabitants may be-Gfty thouſand. lis foil is. 
generally fertile; producing wheat, corn, and graſs in. 
abundance. It is covered with excellent timber. Its in- 
habitants are, as is common in new ſettlements, hardy 


and induſtrious ;, and during the late war, when the ſtate 
was a frontier, they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
bravery ;. particularly. in the battle at Bennington. Its. 


north weſtern boundary is Lake Champlain, which come 
municates with the St. Lawrence By this conveyance on 


the north, by Hudſon's river, which is but twenty miles: 


from the line, on the ſouth weft, and: by Connecticut 
river on the eaſt, this ſtate is ſupplied with foreign come. 
modities, and finds a market for its own produce. 

This ftate is divided by a large mountain, running. 
from north to fouth, through the whole ſtate, called the: 
Green Mountain, which gives: 5 ſtate its name *. 


Bennington | 


* Var mons, a Green Mountain, 
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Bennington, a well built town on the weſtern border of 
the ſtate, ſtands in an elevated ſituation, and is the pre- 
fent ſeat of government. 


Vermont conducted its military operations, during the 


war, independent of the United States —raiſed and paid 
irs own troops — emitted and redeemed bills of credit, and 
paid its own _—_ 


EN GI. 1811 PROVINCES... 


Canada, on the north of the United States, is a large 
country, originally. ſettled by the French, but conquered 
by the Englith, who have held poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 
The Engliſh- governor- reſides at Quebec, a large well 
fortified town on the St. Lawrence. The principal articles 
of trade are furs and ikins-. 

Nova Scotia belongs allo to the Engliſh: It is generally 
a barren country, but commands the entrance into Cana- 


da, and affords many advantages in carrying. on the fiſh» 


ery. Theme: 9 is ann. 
Sy ANISH P ROVINCES; 
The two Floridas are Spaniſh-provinees, on the ſouth 


of the United States. They extend from the Atlantic to 
the Miſifipi. St. Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Florida, 


hes upon the Atlantic; and Penſacola, the capital of 
Weſt Florida, is fituated upon a {mall bay i in the gulf of 


Mexico. 

One of the Floridas was : conquered and taken from 
the Engli in by Spain during the late war; and the other 
was given up by treaty, at the peace in 1783. 
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| 4 Sxzrcn of the HisTory of the late WAA 
| in AMERICA. 


HE attempts of the Britiſh parliament.to raiſe a 
revenue in America, without her conſent, occa- 


ſioned the late war, which ſeparated this country from 
Great Britain, X 


The firſt attempt of conſequence was the famous 
Stamp Act, March, 1765. By this, the Americans were 


ob iged to make uſe of ſtamped. paper, for all notes, 
bonds, and other legal inſtruments; on which paper, a 
duty was to be paid. 


This act occaſioned ſuch general uneafineſs in Ameri- 


ca, that the parliament thought proper to repeal it, the 
year after it was made. | 

But the next year (19767), the Tea- Act was framed, by 
which a heavy duty was laid upon tea, glaſs, paper, and 
many other articles, which were much uſed in America. 
This threw the colonies into confuſion, and excited fuck 
reſentment among the people, that the parliament three 
years after, took off three fourths of the duty. 

The duty was ſtill diſagreeable te the Americans, 
who entered into reſolutions not to import and conſume 
Britiſh manufactures. 

A few years after, (in 1773), the people of Boſton, 
who were determined not to pay duties on tea, went on 
board ſome ſhips, belonging to the Eaſt-India company, 
which lay in the harbor, and threw all the tea overboard. 
In other parts of America, violent oppoſition was made 
to Britiſh taxation. 

This oppoſition enkindled the reſentment of the. Bri- 
tiſh parliament, which they expreſſed the next year (1774) 
by ſhufting the port of Boſton, which ruined the trade 
of that flouriſhing gown. This ack was followed by o- 
thers, by which the conſtitution of Matiachuſetts was 
new-modelled, and the liberties of the people infringed. 
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Theſe raſh and cruel meaſures, gave great and univet- 
fal alarm to the Americans. General Gage was ſent to 
Boſton, to enforce the new laws; but he was received 
With coldneſs, and oppoſed with ſpirit, in the execution 
of his commiſſion. . E 

The aſſemblies throughout America, remonſtrated and 
petitioned. At the ſame time, many contributions of 
money and proviſions from every quarter, were ſent to 
the inhabitants of Boſton, who were ſuffering in conſe 
quence of the port-bill. | | 
The fame year, troops arrived in Bofton, to enforce 
the wicked and unjuſt acts of the Britiſh parliament. 
Fortifications were erected on Boſton neck, by order of 
general Gage; and the ammunition and ſtores in Cam- 
bridge and Charleſtown, were ſeized and ſecured. 

In September, deputies from moſt of the colonies, met 
in Congreſs at Philadelphia. Theſe delegates approved 
of the conduct of the people in Maſſachuſetts; wrote a 
letter to general Gage; publiſhed a declaration of rights; 
formed an aſſociation not to import, or uſe Britith goods; 
ſent a petition to the king of Great Britain; an addreſs 
to the inhabitants of that kingdom; another to the in- 
habitants of Canada; and another, to the inhabitants of 
the colonies. FVV zz 
la the beginning of the next year, (1775); was paſſed 
the Fiſbery- Bill, by which the northern colonies were 
forbid to fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland, for a cer- 
tain time. This bore hard upon the commerce of theſe 
_ colonies, which was in a great meaſure, ſupported by 
the fiſhery. Soon after, another bill was paſſed, which 
reſtrained the trade of the middle and fouthern colonies, 
to Great- Britain, Ireland, and the Weft Indies, except 
under certain conditions. 'Theſe repeated acts of oppreſ- 


fion on the part of Great Britain, alienated the affec- 


tions of America from her parent and ſovereign, and 
produced a combined oppoſition to the whole ſyſtem of 
taxation, | | 
Preparations began to be made, to oppoſe by force, 
tac execution of theſe acts of parliament. The . 
1 : 0 


, 
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1 
of the country were trained to the uſe of arms—great 
encouragement was given for the manufacture of gun- 


powder, and meaſures were taken to obtain all kinds of 
military ſtores. 


In February, colonel Leſlie was ſent with a detatch- 
ment of troops from Boſton, to take poſſeſſion of ſome 


cannon at Salem. But the people had intelligence of 
the deſign— took up the draw. bridge in that town, and 
prevented the troops from paſſing, until the cannon 
were ſecured; ſo that the expedition failed. 

In April, colonel Smith, and mejor Pitcairn were ſent 
with a body of troops, to deſtroy the military ſtores 
w hich had been collected at Concord, about twenty miles 
from Boſton. At Lexington, the militia were collected 
on a green, to oppoſe the incurſion of the Britiſh forces. 
Theſe were fired upon by the Britiſh troops, and eight 

men killed on the ſpot. . 
The militia were diſperſed, and the troops proceeded 


to Concord; where they deſtroyed a few ſtores. - But on 


their return, they were inceilantly harrafled by the A- 
mericans, who inflamed with juſt reſentment, fired upon 


them from houſes and fences, and e them to Bol- 
ton. 


lere was ſpilt the firft 31:24 in the late war; a war 


which ſevered America from the Britiſh empire. Lex. 
ington opened the firſt ſcene of the great drama, which, in 
its progreſs, exhibited the moſt illuſtrious characters and 
events, and cloſed with a revolution, equally glorious 
for the actors, and important in its conſequences to the 
human race. 

This battle rouſed all America. The militia collected 
from all quarters, and Bofton, was in a few days, beſteg- 
ed by twenty thouſand men, A ftop was put toell in- 
tercourſe between the town and country, and the inha- 
bitants were reduced to great want of proviſions, Gene- 
ral Gage promiſed to let the people depart, if they would 
deliver up their arms. The people complied, but when 
the general had obtained their arms, the peradious 
vretch, refuſed to let the people go. 
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G 
fn the mean time, a ſmall number of men, under the 


command of colonel Allen, and colonet Eaſton, without 


any public orders, ſurprized and took the Britiſh garri- 


riſon at Ticonderoga, without the loſs of a man. 


In June following, our troops attempted to fortify 
Bunker's hill, which lies near Charletown, and but a 
mile and an half from Boſton. They had, during the 
night, thrown up a ſmall breaſt work, which ſheltered 
them from the fire of the Britiſh cannon, But the next 
morning, the Britiſh army was ſent to drive them from 
the hill, and landing under cover of their cannon, they 
ſet fire to Charleſtown, which was conſumed, and march- 
ed to attack our troops in the entrenchments, A fevere 
engagement enſued, in which the Britiſh {uffered a very 

reat loſs, both of officers and privates. They were re- 
pulſed at firſt, and thrown into diſorder; but they fi- 
nally carried the fortification, with' the point of the 
bayonet. The Americans ſuffered a ſmall loſs, compar- 
ed with the Britiſh; but the death of the brave general 


WMarren, who fell in the action, a martyr to the cauſe of 


his country, was ſeverely felt, and univerſally lamented. 
About this time, the Continental Congreſs appointed 
George Waſhington eſq. a native of Virginia, to the 
chief command of the American army. This gentle- 
man had been a diſtinguiſned and ſucceſsful officer in the 
preceding war, and he ſeemed deſtined by heaven to be 
the ſavior of his country. He accepted the appointment 
with a diffidence which was a proof of his prudence and 
his greatneſs, He refuſed any pay for eight years labo- 
rious and arduous ſervice; and by his matchleſs ſkill, for- 
titude and perſeverence, conducted America through in- 
deſcribeable difficulties, to independence and peace. 
While true merit is eſteemed, or virtue honored, man- 
kind will never ceaſe to revere the memory of this Hero; 
and while gratitude remains in the human breaſt, the 
praifes of WasnIN GTO ſhall dwell on every American 
tongue. 
Gen. Waſhington, with other officers appointed by 
Congreis, arrived-at Cambridge, and took command of 


the 
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the American army in July. From this time, the affairs 
| of America began to aſſume the appearance of a regular 
and general oppoſition to the forces of Great Britain. 

In Autumn, a body of troops, under the command of 
Sen. Montgomery, beſieged and took the garriſon at 
| St. John's, which commands the entrance into Canada. 
The priſoners amounted to about. ſeven hundred. Gen. 
| | Montgomery purſued his ſucceſs, and took Montreal; and 
t deſigned to puſh, his victories to Quebec. 
2 
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A body of troops, commandedby Arnold, was dndeved 
to march to Canada, by the river Kennebek, and through 

the wilderneſs. After ſuffering every bardchip, and the 
e | moſt diftrefling hunger, they arrived in Canada, and 
yſ| were joined by Gen. Montgomery, be fore Quebec. This 
| city which was commanded by Gov. Carleton, was im- 
- | mediately beſieged, But there being little hope of taking 
ef} the town by a fiege, it was determined to ſtorm it. 
. The attack was made on the laſt day of December, but 
al proved unſucceſsful, and fatal to the brave General, who 
of | with his aid, was killed, in attempting to ſcale the walls. 
4 Of the three diviſions which attacked the town, one 
-.4| only entered, and that was obliged to ſurrender to ſuperior 
hel force. After this defeat, Arnold, who now commanded 
ce. the troops, continued ſome months before Quebec, 
he although his troops ſuffered incredibly by cold and fick- 
vel neſs. But the rext ſpring, the Americans were obliged 
to retreat from Canada. 
al: About this time, the large and flouriſhing town of 
Norfolk in Virginia, was wantonly burnt by order'of 


4h lord Dunmore, the royal governor. 
F Sen. Gage went to England in September, and was 


ſucceeded in the command, by Gen. Howe. 

Falmouth, a confiderable town in the province of Main 
in Maſfachuſetts, ſhared the fate of Norfolk; being laid 
in aſhes by order of the Britiſh admiral. | 
The Britiſh King entered into treaties with ſome of 
the German Princes for about ſeventeen tbouſand men, 
who were to be lent to America the next year, to aſſiſt 
in ſubduing the colonies. The Britiſh parliament alfo 


paſſed 
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walked an act, torbidding all intercourſe with America; 
and while they repealed the Boſton- port and fiſhery bills, 
they declared all American property on the high ſeas, for- 
feited to the captors. This act induced Congreſs to 
change the mode of carrying on the war; and meaſures 
were taken to annoy the enemy in Boſton. For this 
purpoſe, batteries were opened on ſeveral hills, from 
whence ſhot and bombs were thrown into the town. But 
the batteries which were opened on Dorcheſter point 


had the beſt effect and ſoon obliged general Howe to 
abandon the town. In March 1776, the Britiſh troops 


embarked for Halifax, and general Waſhington entered 
the town in triumph. 

In the enſuing ſummer, a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips com- 
manded by Sir Peter Parker, and a body of troops under 
the generals Clinton and Cornwallis, attempted to take 
Charleſton, the capital of South Carolina. The ſhips 
made a violent attack upon the fort on Sullivan's Ifland, 
but were repulſed with great loſs, and the expedition 
was abandoned. 

In July, Congreſs publiſhed their declaration of inde- 
pendence, which for ever ſeparated America from Great 
Britain. 'This great event took place two hundred and 
eighty four years after the firſt diſcovery of America by 
Columbus —one hundred and ſeventy, from the firſt 
effeQtual ſettlement in Virginia—and one hundred and 
fifty ſix from the firſt ſettlement of Plymouth in Maſſa- 
chuſetts, which were the earlieſt Engliſh ſettlements in 
America. 

Juſt after this declaration, general Howe with a 
powerful force arrived near New-York; and landed 
the troops upon Staten Iſland. General Waſhington Was 
in New- York with about thirteen thouſand men, encamp- 
ed either in the city or the neighboring fortifications. 

The operations of the Britiſh began by the action on 
Long Hland, in the month of Auguſt. 'The Americans 
were defeated, and general Sullivan and lord Stirling, 
with a large body of men, were made priſoners. The 


night after the engagement, a retreat was ordered, and 
executed 
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executed with ſuch filence, that the. Americans left the 
iſland without alarming their enemies, and without loſs. 
In September the city of New-York was abandoned by 
the American army, and taken by the Britiſh. 
In November, Fort Waſhington on York Iſland was 
taken, and more than two thouſand men made priſoners. 
Fort Lee, oppoſite to Fort Waſhington, on the Jerſey 


ſhore, was ſoen after taken, but the garriſon eſcaped. 


About the ſame time, general Clinton was ſent with a 
body of troops to take poſſeſſion of Rhode Iſland; and 
ſucceeded. In addition to all theſe lofles and defence. 
the American army ſuffered by deſertion, and more by- 
fickneſs, which was epidemic, and very mortal. 

The northern army at Ticonderoga, was in a diſagree- 


able Gtuation, particularly, after the battle on lake Cham- 


Plain, in which the American force confiſting of a few- 
ight veſſels, under the command of Arnold, and gene- 


ral Waterbury, was totally diſperſed. But general Carle- 


ton, inſtead of purſuing his victory, landed at Crown 


Point, reconnoitered our poſts at Ticonderoga and Mount 


ladependence, and returned to winter quarters in Ca- 


nada. 
At the cloſe of this year, ibe American army was 


dwindled to a bandful of men; and general Lee was ta- 
ken priſoner in New-Jerſey. Far from being diſcouraged: 


at theſe loffes, Congreſs took. meaſures to raiſe and eſta- 
bliſh an army. 


In this critical ſituation, general Waſhington, ſurpriz- 


ed and took a large body of Heſſians, who were cantoned 


at Trenton; and ſoon. after, another body of the Britiſh 
The addreſs in planning and exe-- 
cuting theſe enterprizes, reflected the higheſt honor on 
the commander, and the ſucceſs: revived the defponding 
hopes of America. The loſs. of general Mercer, a gallant 


officer, at Princeton, was the principal circumſtance 
that allayed the joys of victory. 


The following year 1777, was diſtinguiſhed by very 
memorable events, in favor of America, On the open 


ing of the campaign, governor Tryon was ſent 
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body of troops, to deſtroy the ſtores at Danbury, i in Con- 


necticut. This plan was executed, and the town moſily 


burnt. The enemy ſuffered in their retreat, and the 


Americans loſt general Wooſter, a brave and experienced 
officer. 


General Preſeot was taken from his quarters, on 


Rhode Ifland, by the addreſs and enterprize of colonel 


Barton, and conveyed priſoner to the continent. 


Gen. Burgoyne, who commanded the northern Britiſh 


army, tcok poſſeffion of Ticonderoga, which had been 
abandoned by the Americans. He puſhed his ſucceſſes, 
croſſed Lake George, and encamped upon the banks of 
the Hudfon, near Sarato His progreſs however was 
"checked, by the defeat IM 

ton, in which the undiſciplined militia of Vermont, un- 


olonel Baum, near Benning- 


der general Stark, difplayed unexampled bravery, and 
captured almoſt the whole detachment. 
The militia aſſembled from all parts of New-England, 


to ſtop the progreſs of general Burgoyne. 


Theſe, with the regular troops, formed a reſpectable 


army, commanded by general Gates. After two ſevere 


actions, in which the generals Lincoln and Arnold, be- 
haved with uncommon gallantry, and were wounded, 
Gen. Burgoyne found himſelt encloſed with brave troops, 
and was forced to ſurrender his whole army, amounting 
to ten thouſand men, into the hands of th; e Americans. 
This happened in October. 

This event diffuſed an univerſal joy over Ajherics! and 


laid a foundation for the treaty with France. 


But before theſe tranfactions, the main body of the 


Britiſh forces had embarked at New-York, ſailed vp the 


Cheſapeek, and landed at the head of Elk river. The 
army ſoon began their march for Philadelphia. Gene- 
ral Waſhington had determined to oppoſe them, and for 


this purpoſe made a ſtand upon the heiphts, near Bran- 


dywine creek, Here the armies engaged, aud the Ame+- 


Ticans were overpowered, and ſuffered great loſs. The 


enemy ſoon purſued their march, and took poſſeſſion of 


Not 


Philadelphia, towards the cloſe of September. 
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Not long after, the two armies were again engaged at- 
Germantown, and in the beginning of the action, the A- 
mericans had the advantage; but by ſome unlucky acci- 
dent, the fortune of the day was turned in favor of the 
Britiſh. Both ſides ſuffered conſiderable lofles 3 . on the 
fide of the Americans, was general Naſh. 

In an atrack upon the forts at Mud- Iſland and Red 
Bank, the Heflians were unſucceſsful, and their com- 
mander, colonel Donop, killed. The Britiſh alſo loſt: 
the Auguſta, a ſhip of the line. But the forts were af- 
terwards taken, and the navigation of- the Delaware- 
opened. General Waſhington was reinforced, with part- 
of the, troops, which had compoſed the northern army, 
under general Gates; and both, armies-retired to win». 
ter quarters. 

In October, the ſame month in 1 general Bur- 
goyne was taken at Saratoga, general Vaughan, with a 
{mall fleet, failed up Hudſon's river, and wantonly burnt - 
Kingſton, a beautiful Dutch ſettlement, on the weit fide - 
of the riser. 

The beginning of the next year 1778, was diſtinguiſh. 
ed by a treaty of alliance between France and America; 
by which we obtained a powerful an! generous ally. 
When the Englith miniſtry were informed that this trea- 
ty was on foot, they diſpatched commillioners to Ame- 
rica, to attempt a:reconciliation. But America would 
not now-accept- their offers. Early in the fpring, Count 
de Eſtaing, with a fleet of fifteen fail of the line, was - 
ſent by the court of France, to aſſiſt America. 

General Howe left the army, and returned to England; 
the command then devoived upon Sir Henry Clinton. 


In June the Britiſh army left Philadelphia, and marched ; / | 


for New-York. On their march they were hut TL} 
by the Americans; and at Monmouth, a very regular 
action took place, between part of the armies; the ene. 
my were repulſed with great loſs, and had general Lee 
obeyed his orders, 4 ſignall victory muſt have been ob. 
tained. General Lee, for his ill conduct that day, was 
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ſuſpended, and was never afterwards permitted t to join the 
army. 


In Auguſt general Sullivan,” with a large body of 
troops, attempted to take poflefiion of Rhode- Iſland, but 


did not fucceed. Soon after the ſtores and ſhipping at 


Bedford in Mafſachufetts, were burnt by a party of the 
Britiſh troops. The ſame year, Savanna, the capital of 
Georgia, was taken by the Britiſh, under the command 
of colonel Campbell. 
In the following year (1779), general Lincoln was ap- 
pointed to the command of the fouthern army. 
Governor Tryon and Sir George Collier made an in- 
curſion into Connecticut, and burnt, with wanton bar- 
barity, the towns of Fairfield and Norwalk. But the A- 
merican arms were crowned with ſucceſs, in a bold attack 
upon Stoney Point, which was furprized and taken by 
general Wayne, in the night of the 15th of July. Five 
hundred men were made priſoners, with a {mail loſs on 
either fide. 


A party of Britiſh forces attempted this fummer, to 


build a fort, on Penobſcot river, for the purpote of cut- 


ting timber in the neighboring foreſts. A plan was laid 
by Maſſachuſetts to diflodge them, and a conſiderable 
fleet collected for the purpoſe. But the plan failed of 
ſucceſs, and the whole marine force fell into the hands 
of the Britiſh, except fome veſſels which were durnt by 


the Americans themſelves. 


In October, general Lincoln and Count de ſting 
made an affault upon Savanna; bat they were repulle 
with conſtderab.e loſs. In this action, the celebrated 
Poliſh Count Pulaſki, who had acquired the reputation 
of a brave ſoldier, was mortally wounded. 

In this fummer, general Sullivan marched with a body 
of troops, into the Indian country, and burnt and de- 
ſtroyed all their previneus and fettlements, that fell in 


tbeir way. 


On the opening of the campaign, the next year, (1380) 
the Britiſh troops left Ric ode Iſlend. An expedition 
under Gen, Clinton and L 
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' Cornwallis, was underta- de 


fouthern ftates, and ſuppoſed them entirely ſubdued. 


of the Americans. 


ladelphia, the preceding winter, had been cenſured ;; and 


Jeleated. n Andre, aidſo general Clinton, a brave 


Vow” againſt Charleſton, South Carolina, where General 
Lincoln commanded. This town, after a cloſe ſiege of 
about ſix weeks, was ſurrendered to the Britiſh com- 

mander; and General Lincoln, and the whole American 
garriſon, were made priſoners. g 

Gen. Gates was appointed to the command in the 
ſouthern department, and another army collected. In 
Auguſt, Lord Cornwallis attacked the American troops 
at Camden, in South Carolina, and routed them with 
confiderable loſs. He afterwards marched through the 


The fame fummer, the Britiſh troops made frequent 
incurſions from New. York into the Jerſies; ravaging and 
plundering the country. In fome of theſe deſcents, the 
rev. Mr. Caldwell, a reſpectable clergyman and warm 
patriot, and his lady, were inhumanly murdered by the 
favage foldiery. 

In July, a French fleet, ander Monſieur &Ternay,. 
with a body of land forces, commanded by Count de 
Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode-lfland, to the great Joy 


This year was alſo diſtinguiſhed by the infamous trea- 
fon of Arnold General Waſhington having fome buſi- 
neſs to tranſact at Wethersfield in Connecticut, leſt Ar- 
nold to command the important poſt of Welipoint 3. 
which guards a paſs in Hudſon's river, about fixty miles 
from New-York. Arnold's conduct in the city of Phi- 


the treatment he received in confequence, bad-given him. 
offence. | 

He determined is take revenge; and for this purpole; 
he entered into a negociation with Sir Henry Clinton, to 
deliver Weſtpoint, and the army, into the hands of the 
Britiſh. While General Waſhington was abfent, he 
diſmounted the cannon in fome of the forts, and took 
other ſteps to render the taking of the poft eaſy for the 
enemy. | 


Bur by a providential diſcovery, the whole plan was 


officer, 
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officer, who had been ſent up the river as a ſpy, to con- 
cert the plan of operations with Arnold, was taken, con- 
demned by a court martial, and executed. Arnold made 
bis eſcape, by geiting on board the Vulture, a Britiſh vel- 
fel, which lay in the river. His conduct has ſtamped 
bim with infamy ; and, like all traitors, he is deſpiſed by 
all mankind. General Waſhington arrived in camp juſt 
after Arnold bad made his elcape, and reſtored order | in 
the garriſon. - 

After the defeat of general Gates in Carolina, general 
Greene was appointed to the command in the ſouthern 
department, From this period, things in that quarter 
wore a more favorable aſpect. Colonel Tarleton, the 
active commander of the Britiſh legion, was defeated by 
general Morgan, the intrepid commander of the rifle 
men. 

After a variety of movements, the two ar mies met at 
Guilford, in North Carolina. Here was one of the beſt 
fought ations during the war. General. Greene and 
Lord Cornwallis exerted themſelves at the head of their 
reſpective armies, and although the Americans were ob- 
liged to retire from the field of battle, yet the Britiſh ar- 
my ſuffered an immenſe loſs, and could not purſue the 
victory. This action happened on the 15th of March 
1781. 

Wa the ſpring, Arnold, who was made a brigadier-ge- 
neral in the Britiſh ſervice, with a {mall number of 
troops, failed for Virginia, and plundered the country. 
This called the attention of the French fleet to that quar- 
ter; and a naval engagement took place between the 
Engliſh and French, in which ſome of the Englith ſhips 
were much damaged, and one entirely diſahled. 

After the battle of Guilford, general Greene moved 
towards South Carolina, to drive the Britiſh from their 


poſts in that ſtate. Here lord Rawdon obtained an in- 


conſiderable advantage over the Americans, near Cam- 


den. But general Green more than recovered this diſad- R.: 


vantage, by the brilliant and ſucceſsful action at the Eu- 
taw Springs; where gener, Marian diſtinguiſhed bien: 
? ſelf, 
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ſelf, and the brave colonel Waſhington was wounded 
and taken priſoner. 

Lord Cornwallis, finding Seher Greene ſucceſsful in 
Carolina, marched-to Virginia, collected his forces, and 
fortified himſelf in Yorktown. In the mean time Arnold 
made an incurſion into Connecticut, burnt a. part of 
New London, took Fort Griſwold by florm, and put the 
garriſon to the ſword. The garriſon conſiſted chiefly of 
men ſuddenly collected from the little town of Groton, 
which, by the ſavage cruelty of the Britiſh officer who 
comminded the attack, loſt, in one hour, almoſt all its 
heads of families. The brave colonel Ledyard, who 
commanded the fort, was Dain with his own ſword; "ve 
he had ſurrendered. ,:'.: 

The marquis de Ja Fayette, the 80 and peneroue 
nobleman, whole ſervices command the gratitude of eve- 
ry American, had becn diſpatched from the main army, 
to watch the motions of lord Cornwallis in Virginia. 

About the laſt of Auguſt; count de Graſſe arrived with 
a large fleet in the Cheſapeek, and blocked up the Britiſh 
troops at Yorktown. Admiral Greaves, with a Britiſh 
fleet, appeared off the Nan and an action 8 
but it was not deciſi ve. 

General Waſhington had before this time ove Fg 
main body of his army, together with the French troops, 
to the ſouthward ; and as ſoon as he heard of the arrival 
of the French fleet in the. Cheſapeek, he made rapid | 
marches to the head of Elk, where embarking, the 97 155 
ſoon arrived at Yorktown. 

A cloſe ſiege immediately commenced, and was carried 
on with ſuch yigour, by the combined forces of America 
and France, that lord Cornwallis was obliged to furren- 
der This glorious event which took place on the 19th 
of October 17813 decided the conteſt in favor of America; 
and laid the foundation of a general peace. | 

A few months after the ſurrender of Cornwallis, the 
Britiſh evacuated all their poſts i in South Carolina and 

eorgia, and retired to the main army in New-York. 

The 'next ſpring (1582) Sir Guy Carleton —_— in 
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New-York, and took command of the Britiſh army in 


America. Immediately on his arrival, he acquainted 
general Waſhington and Congreſs, that negociations for 
a peace had been commenced at Paris. | 
On the 3oth of November 1782, the proviſional ar- 
ticles of peace were ſigned at Paris; by which Great 
Britain acknowledged the independence and ſovereignty 
of the United States of America. Wh 
Thus ended a long and arduous conflict, in which Great 
Britain expended near a hundred millions of money, with 


an hundred thouſand lives, and won nothing but diſgrace. 


America endured every cruelty and diſtreſs irom her ene- 


mies—loſt many lives and much treaſure but delivered 


herſelf from a foreign dominion, and gained a rapk 
among the nations of the earth. | 7 
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An Account of the remarkable BATTLES 
Fought in America during the late War. 


| Battle of Bunker's-Hill, June 17th, 1775. 
| HE poſt of Charleſtown had hitherto been neglected 


by both parties. The Americans thought it neceſ . 
fary for them, whether they ſhould chooſe to act on the 


defenſive or offenſive. They accordingly. made the ne- 
ceſſiry preparations, and ſent a body of men thither at 
night with the greateſt privacy, to throw up works upon 
Bunker's-Hill, an high ground that lies juſt within the 
iſthmus, or neck of land that joins the peninſula te the 
continent. | 

The party that was ſent upon this ſervice, carried on 


their works with ſuch extraordinary order and ſilence, 
that though the peninſula was ſurrounded with ſhips of 
War, they were not heard during the night, and uſed 
fuch incredible diſpatch in the execution, that they had 
a {mall but ſtrong redoubt, conſiderable . 
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a breaft-work, that was in ſome parts cannon proof, far 
advanced towards completion, by the break of day. The 
ſight of the works, was the firſt notice that alarmed the 
Lively man of war early in the morning, and her guns 
called the town, camp, and fleet, to behold a fight that 
ſeemed little leſs than a prodigy. 

A heavy and continual fire of cannon, howitzers, and 
mortars, wis from thence carried on upon the works, 
from the ſhips, floating batteries, and from the top of 
Cop's-Hill in Boſton. Such a great and inceffant roar 
of artillery, would have been a trial to the firmneſs of old 
ſoldiers, and muſt undoubtedly have greatly impeded the 
completion of the works; it is however certain, that 
they bore this ſevere fire with wonderful firmneſs, and 
ſeemed to go on with their buſineſs as if no enemy had 
been near, nor danger 1n the ſervice. 

About noon, general Gage cauſed a conſiderable body 
of troops to be embarked under the command of major- 
general Howe, and brigadier general Pigot, to drive the 
Americans from their works. 'This detachment conſiſted 
of ten companies of grenadiers, as many of light infagtry, 
and the 5th, 38th, 43d, and 524 battalions, with proper 
artillery, who were landed and drawn up without oppoſi- 
tion, unde the fire of the ſhips of war. The two gene- 


Irals found the enemy ſo numerous, and in ſuch a poſture 
Jof defence, that they thought it neceſſary to fend back 


for a reinforcement before they began the attack; they 
were accordingly joined by ſome companies of light infant- 
ry and grenadiers, by the 47th regiment, and by the firſt 
battalion of marines, amounting in the whole, as repre. \ 
ſented by general Gage's letter, to ſomething more than 
two thouſand men. 

The attack was begun by a moſt ſevere fire of cannon 
and howitzers, under which the troops advanced very 
ſlowly towards the enemy, and halted ſeveral times, to 
afford an opportunity to the artillery to ruin the works, 
and throw the Americans into confuſion, Whatever it 
proceeded from, whether from the number, ſituation, 
or from all together, the king's forces ſeem to have been 

unuſally 
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uanſually ſtaggered in this attack. The Americans flood 
this ſevere and continual fire of ſmall arms and artillery, 
with a reſolution and perſeverence, waich would not 
have done diſcredit to old troops. 'They did not return 
a.ſhot, until the king's forces had approached almoſt to 
the works, when a moſt dreadful fire took place, by 
which a number of the braveſt men and officers fell, 
Some gentlemen, who had ſerved in the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed actions of the laſt war, declared, that for the time it 
laſtad, it was the hotteſt engagement they ever knew. 
It is then no wonder, if under ſo heavy and deſtructive 
a fire, the Britiſh were thrown into diſorder. It is 
ſaid, that general Howe, was for a few ſeconds left near- 
ly alone; and it 15 certain, that moſt of the officers near 
his perſon, were either killed or wounded. It is faid, 
that in this critical moment, general Cliaton, who ar- 
rired in Bolton daring the engagement, by a happy 
manczuvre rallied the troops almoſt initantaneouſly, and 
brought them again to the charge. They attacked the 
works with fixed bayonets, and forced them in every 
quarter. Though many of the Americans were deſlitute 
of bayonets, and, as they affirm, their ammunition was 
expend2d, a number of them fought deſperately within 
the works, and were not driven from them without diffi 
culty. They at length retreated over Charleſtown neck, 
which was enfiladed by the guns of the Glaſgow man of 
war, and of two floating batteries. They ſuffered but 
little loſe from this formidable artillery, though the 
dread of it had prevented ſome. regiments who were 
ordered to ſupport them from fulfilling their duty. 
Thus ended the hot and bloody affair of Bunker's-Hill, 
in which the Britiſh had more men and officers killed 
and wounded, in proportion to the numbers engaged, 
then in any other action which we can recollect. The 
battle of Quebec, in the late war, with all its glory, and 
the vaſtnels of the conſequences of which it was pro- 
ductive, was not fo deftructive to the officers as this 
affair of an entrenchment caſt up in a few hours. Thc 
loſs of the Americans according to an account publiſhed 
by 
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by the American Congreſs, was comparatively ſmall, 

amounting to about four hundred and fifty killed, wound- 
ed, miſſing, and priſoners. 'The loſs that was lamented 
moſt was that of Dr. Warren, who acting as a majore 
general, commanced the party upon this. occaſion, and 
was killed, fighting bravely at their head, in a little re- 
doubt to the right of the lines. This gentleman, who 
was rendered conſpicuous by his general merit, abilities, 
and eloquence, had been one of the delegates to the firſt 
Congreſs, and was at this time preſident of the Provincial 
Congreſs; but quitting the peaceable walk of his profeſſion 
as a phyſician, and breaking through the endearing ties 
of family ſatisfact ions, he ſhewed himſelf equally calcu- 
lated for the field, and for public buſineſs or private ſtudy, 


and ſhed his blood gallantly in. the lervice of his country. 


rer pon Qyzpec. 


| Philadelphia, Fanuar 9.20, 1 The 


The laſt letters from Canada bring an account of an 
8 attempt made to gain poſſeſſion of Quebec 
by ſtorm, on the gilt of December laſt, between the 
hours of two and ſeven in the morning. 

The general, finding his cannon too light to effect a 
branch. that the enemy would not bearkes to terms 
of capitulation, formed a deſign for carrying the town by 
eſcalade. In this he was encouraged by the extenſiveneſs 
of the works, and the weakneſs of the garriſon. When 


every thing was prepared, while he was waiting the op- 


portunity of a ſnow ſtorm, to carry his deſign into exe- 
caution, ſeveral men deſerted to the enemy, His plan at 
firſt was to have attacked the upper and lower town at 
the ſame time, depending principally for ſucceſs againſt. 
the upper town: But diicovering, from the motions of 
the enemy, that they were apprized of his defign, he al- 
tered his plan; and, having diviged. his little army into 
four detachments, ordered 72 siats ta be made againtt 
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the upper town, one by colonel Liviogſton, at the head 


of the Canadians, againſt St. John's Gate; the other by 
captain Brown, at the head of a ſmall detachment, a- 
gainſt Cape Diamond, reſerving to himſelf and colonel 
Arnold, the two principal attacks againſt the lower town. 

At fve o'clock, the hour appointed for the attack, 
the general at the head of the New-York troops, ad 
vanced againſt the lower town at Aunce de Mere. Being 
obliged to take a circuit, the ſignal for the attack was 
given, and the garriſon alarmed before he reached the 
place; however, preſſing on, he paſſed the firſt barrier, 
and was juſt opening to attempt the ſecond, when by the 
firſt fire from the enemy he was unfortunately killed, to- 
gether” with his aid-de-camp, captain John M*Pherſsn, 
captain Cheeſeman, and two or three more. This ſo 
diſpirited the men, that colonel Campbell, on whom the 


.command devolved, found himſelf under the diſagreeable 


neceſſity of drawing them off. 
In the mean while colonel Arnold, at the head of a- 


bout three hundred and fifty of thoſe brave troops (who 


with unparalleled fatigue had penetrated Canada under 
his command) and captain Lamb's artillery, had paffed 
through St. Roques, and approached near a two gun bat- 
tery without being diſcovered. This he attacked, and 
though it was well defended for about an hour, carried 
it with the loſs of a number of men. In this attack co- 
lonel Arnold had the misfortune to have his leg ſplinter- 
ed by a ſhot, and was obliged to be carried to the hoſpital. 

After gaining the battery, his detatchment paſſed on to 
a ſecond barrier, which they took poſſeſſion of. By this 
time the enemy, relieved from the other attacks, by our 


troops being drawn off, directed their whole force againſt 


this detatchment, and a party ſallying out from Palace- 
Gate, attacked them in the rear. 
Theſe brave men ſuſtained the force of the whole gar- 


riſon for three hours, but finding themſelves bemmed in, 


and no hopes of relief, they were obliged to yield to 
numbers, and the advantageous ſituation the garriſon had 
over them, 

No 
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No regular return is yet come to hand, but, by the 
advices received, we learn that our loſs in killed and 
wounded amounts to ſixty, and three hundred taken pri- 
ſoners, who are treated very humagely. 

Among the ſlain, are captain Kendricks and lieute- 
nant Humphries, of the riflemen, and lieutenant Cooper. 

After this unfortunate repuſe, the remainder of the 
army retired about three miles from the city, where they 
poſted themſelves advantageoufly, and are continuing the 
blockade, waiting for reinforcements, which are now 
on their way to join them. | 

Every poſſible mark of diſtinction was ſhewn to the 


corple of general Montgomery, who was interred in Que- 


bec, on the 2d of January. 
| Publiſhed by order of Conarals, 
a | . CHARLES "THOMSON, Sec. 


BATTLE of Loxc-IsLawD. Auguſt 28, 1776. 


- Yeſterday's occurrences no doubt will be deſcribed to 


you various ways: I embrace this leiſure moment to give 
as fatisfaQtory an account as I am able. A large body of 
the enemy that landed ſome time ſince on Long-Iſland, 
at the end of a beautiful plain, had extended their troops 
about fix miles from the place of their firſt landing. 
There were at this time eleven regiments of our troops 
poſted in different parts of the woods, between our lines 
and the enemy, through which they muſt paſs if they 
attempted any thing againſt us. Early in the morning 
our ſcouting parties diſcovered a, large body of the ene- 
my, both horſe and foot, advancing on the Jamaica 
road towards us : I was diſpatched to general Putnam, 
to inform him of it. On my way back, I diſcovered, as 
I thought, our battalion on a hill coming in, dreſſed i in 


hunting ſhirts, and was going to join them, but was ſtop- 


ped by a number of our ſoldiers, who told me they were 
the enemy in our dreſs—on this I prevailed on a ſergeant 
and two men to halt and fire on them, which produced 
a ſhower of bullets, and we were obliged to retire. 
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In the mean time the enemy with à large body pene- 
trated through the woods on our right and center or 
front, and about nine o'clock landed another body on 
their right, the whole ſtretching acroſs the field and 
and woods, between our works and our troops, and ſend- 
ing out parties, accompanied with light horſe, which har. 
raſſed or ſurrounded and ſurpriſed our new troops, who, 
however, ſold their lives dear. Our forces then made 
towards our lines, but the enemy had taken poſſeſſion of 
the ground before them by ftolen marches. Our men 
broke through parties after parties, but ſtill found the 
_enemy's thouſands before them. Colonel Smallu ood's, 
Atlee's and Hazalet's battalions, with general Sterling at 
their head, had collected on an eminence and made a 
good ſtand, but the enemy fired a field piece on them, 
and, being greatly ſuperior in number, obliged them to 
to retreat into a marſh; finding it out, of their power 
to withſtand about 6000 men, they waded through the 
mud and water to a mill oppoſite them; their retreat was 
covered by the ſecond: battalion, : which had reached our 
lines-.—Colonel Lutz's and the New England regiments 
after this made ſome -reſiſtance'in the woods, but were 
obliged by ſuperior numbers to retire. 8 
Colonel Miles's and Brodhead's battalions, finding 
themſelves ſurrounded, determined to fight and run; 
they did ſo, and broke through Engliſh, Heſſians, and 
diſperſed the horſe, and at laſt came in with confidera- 
ble loſs. Colonel Parry was early in the day, ſhot through 
the head, encouraging his men, Eighty of our battalion 
came in this morning, having forced their way'through 
the enemy's rear, and come round by the way of Hell 
Gate; we expect more, who are miſſing, will come in 
the ſame way. | 


* 
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Head. Quarters, New-Town, December 26, 1 776. 
Sir, 35 53555 
I have the pleaſure of congratulating you upon the 
ſucceſs of an enterprize, which I had formed againſt a 
detachment 
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| | detatchment of the enemy lying in Trenton, and which“ 
vas executed the next morning. The evening of the 25th. : 
I ordered the troops intended for this purpoſe to parade 
back of M.Kenny's Ferry, that they might begin to paſs 
as ſoon as it was dark; imagining that we ſhould be able 
to throw them all over, with the neceſſary artillery, by 
twelve o'clock, that we might ealily arrive in Trenton by 
five o' clock in the morning, the diſtance being about 
nine miles; but the quantity of ice made that night, im- 
peded the paſſage of the boats ſo much, that it was three. 
o'clock before the artillery could be got over, and near 
four when the troops took up the line of march. I form- 
ed my detachment into two diviſions, one to march up 
the lower, or River Road, the other by the upper, or 
Pennington Road. As the divifions had nearly the ſame 
diſtance to march, Lordered each of them, immediately 
upon forcing the out-guards, to puſh directly into the 
town, that they might charge the enemy before they had. 
time to form. The upper diviſion arrived at the enemy's 
advanced poſt exactly at eight o clock, and in three mi- 
nutes after, I found from the fire in the lower road, that 
the other diviſion had alſo got up. The out- guards made | 
but a ſmall oppoſition, though for their numbers they be- 
haved very well, keeping up a conſtant retreating fire 
behind houſes. We preſently ſaw their main 9 8 | 
formed, but from their motions they ſeemed undeter- 
mined how to act, being hard preſſed by our troops, who 
had already got poſſeſſion of half their artillery, they ar- 
tempted to file off by a road on their right, leading to 
Princeton, but perceiving, their intention I threw a 
body of troops in their way, which immediately checked 
them. 

Finding by our diſpoſition that they were ſurrounded, _ 
and muſt inevitably be cut to pieces if they made any tur- 
ther reſiſtance, they agreed to lay down their arms. 
The number that ſubmitted i in this manner were twenty- 
three officers and eight hundred and eighfy-fix men. 
Colonel Rohl, the commanding officer, and ſeven others 
e | were found wounded in the town. I do not exattly. Þ 
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know how many were killed, but I fancy about twenty 
or thirty, as they never made any regular ſtand. Our 
loſs was very trifling indeed, only four officers and one 


or two privates wounded. 


Bar TLE of PRINCETON. January 2, 1777+. Af 


We left Croſwick's the iſt inſtant, about two o*clock 
in the morning, and arrived at Trenton a little after 
ſun-riſe. About eleven o'clock we were alarmed by 
the approach of the enemy. Woe ſent one brigace 
to amuſe them, while we took poſt on the lower fide of 
the creek and back in the woods. There was a ſmart 
cannonade till dark, when both fides ceaſed firing. The 
men were ordered to keep their poſts and lie on their 
arms. A council of war was held, and it was determin- 
to file off to the right, through the woods, leaving rhe 
enemy on the lef: ; and attack Princeton by day-light. 
About five hundred men and two pieces of iron ordnance 
were leit to amuſe the enemy. 


Our whole army, with a great train of artillery, march. 
ed about one o'clock. About ſeven hundred of the Bri- 


tiſh troops were on their march to join the main body. 
On diſcovering our army, they returned. to town and 
prepared to receive us. One diviſion of their troops 
formed in front of a houfe on the ſouth fide of the col- 


lege. General Mercer's brigade filed off to the right, 


and was attacked by the other diviſion. 'The brigade 
did not fire till they had advanced within forty yards. 


'The enemy received this brigade with charged bayonets, 


and general Mercer received a mortal wound. Our bri- 
gade advanced through the fkirts of a wood in front of 
the enemy, poſted on an eminence with two field pieces. 
General Green ordered the troops to form, as foon as 
they arrived, on a hill two or three hundred yards diſ- 
tant. Our column was formed from the right by diviſi- 
ons About cighty infantry of the enemy were poſted 
behiad a fence about one hundred yards diſtant, Cap- 

| | 35 (ain 


G. WASHING TON. 
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tain Henry was diſpatched, with about” one hundred in- 


fantry, to flank that party; but the firft diſcharge of our 


fleld pieces drove theni up to the main body. The ſe- 
cond diviſion was immediately ordered to double up to. 
the right, the third to the left, and fo alternately ; which 
was done in face of the enemy, and under a ſhower of grape. 
ſhot. About half of the firſt battalion was formed, when 
they broke, fell back upon the column, and threw the 
whole. into confuſion. The officers exerted themfelves 
to form a diviſion ; but they were unable. General. 
Waſhington then ordered them to be formed about one 


hudred yards in the rear, which was done to ſame effect. 


A diviſion then advanced. to the enemy in face of a hea- 


vy fire. The enemy left their fituation and inclined to 


the left. The American troops preſſed forward, and the 
enemy. gave way, dropped their, packs, and fled with 


precipitation, They fuffered a loſs of about thirty killed, f 


and three hundred priſoners... 


* BATTLE of BRANDYWINE. 


5 Chefler, September 11, 1777. 
Sir, 
Jam ſorry. to inform you, that in this day's engage. 
ment we have been obliged to leave the enemy maſters. 


of the field. Unfortunately the intelligence received of 


the enemy's advancing up the Brandywine, and croſſing 
the ford about fix. miles above us, was uncertain and con- 
tradictory, notwithſtanding all my pains to get the beſt. 
This prevented my making a diſpoſition adequate to the 
force with which the enemy attacked us on our right. In. 
conſequence of which, the troops firſt engaged were 0- 
bliged to retire before they could be reinforced. 

In the midſt of the right, that body of the enemy 


which remained on the fide 'of Chad's-ford, croffed it, 


and attacked the diviſion there, under the command of 
general Wayne, ard the light troops under general Max- 
well, who, after a ſevere conflict, alſo retired. The mi- 


litia, under general Armſtrong, being * at a ford, 
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about two miles below Chad's-ford, had no. opportunity 


of engaging; but we fought under many diſadvantages, 
and were, from the cauſes above-mentioned, obliged to 
retire; yet our loſs of men is, I am perſuaded, very con- 
Gderable, but I believe much leſs than the enemy; we 
bave alſo loſt eight pieces of cannon, according to the beſt 
information I can obtain; the baggage having been pre- 
viouſly moved off, is all ſaved, except the men's blankets, 
which being at their backs, many of them doubtleſs 
were loſt. I have directed all the troops to aſſemble be- 
hind Cheſter, where they are now arranging for this 
night. Notwithſtanding the misfortune of the day, I am 
happy to find the troops in good ſpirits, and I hope ano- 

er time we ſhall compenſate for the loſs we have ſuſ- 
tained. The marquis la Fayette is wounded in the leg, 
and general Woodford in the hand. Divers other offi- 
cers are wounded, and ſome ſlain; but the number of 
either, cannot now be aſcertained. 

L have the honor to be, &e. 
G. WASHING TON. 
Publiſhed by order of Congreſs. 


CHARLES THOMSON, Sec. 


Boſlon, October 2. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman of diſtinction in Phi- 
ladelphia, to his friend in this town, dated 6 0 15, 77 77. 


Dear Sir, 
In my laſt I wrote you, that we were every moment in 


} 


expectation of engaging the enemy. They advanced by 


flow degrees up the river Brandywine, with an evident 
intention of croſſing one of the fords. Our army of courle 
moved on the other fide of the river to prevent it. Bat 
as there were three fords within the compals of tea miles, 
we were obliged to divide our army, to guard each pals; 
the greateſt probability was, that they would croſs the 
middle one, called Chad's; accordingly our greateſt force 
was poſted there, and general Maxwell, with about one 

thouſand 
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thouſand light troops, was ſent acroſs to take poſſeſiion 


of the oppoſite height. In the night of the 1oth inſtant, 
they threw up a flight breaſt-work of limbs of trees. 


The next morning, about ejght o'clock, the enemy ap- 


peared in ſight, and moved on a party to diſpoſſeſs general 
Maxwell, and at a little diſtance opened upon our people a 
heavy cannonade with eight pieces of cannon, which was 
returned by our artillery, with good effect. General 
Maxwell drove back the party which was ſent againſt him 
with great loſs; they were reinforced a ſecond time, and 
came on, but were again repulſed, and followed ſome 
diſtance by the general's party. But as they could not 
carry their ſcheme into execution while cur light troops 
remained on the other ſide the river, they were deter- 
mined, at all events, to oblige them to retire ; accor- 
dingly they ſent a very ſtrong party round a piece of 
woods, in order to come upon his flank, while the other 
attacked him in front. The general perceived this move- 
ment, and; retreated acroſs, where he joined the main 
body, with the trifling loſs. of three killed, and eight or 
nine wounded, , A very intelligent fellow, who was in the 
action, told me, that when they purſued the enemy, he 
was confident he ſaw near five hundred lying on the field; 
but the general, who is very modeſt in his account of the 
matter, imagines that there were at-leaſt three hundred 
killed and wounded. - I was with the main body on this 
ſide the river, and had -the pleaſure to ſee the Britiſh 
troops xn.  'The diſtance from us was not more than a 
quarter of a mile. 

The enemy ſtill kept to their cannonade, and ſome ol 
their troops paraded on the heights, and appeared as if 
they intended to attempt Chad's-ford, but their main bo- 
dy filed off to the left, and croſfing the upper ford, march - 
ed on to Brimingham meeting-houſe, near which our 
right wing was poſted. Unfortunately the accounts our 
general received of this movement, were various and con- 
tradictory, which prevented, a ſufficient force being ſent on 
to ſuſtain the attack in that quarter. Lord Stirling's and 
another officer's diviſions, were there, and general Sulli- 
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van was ſent on to reinforce, but unhappily his divifion Þ 


took rather too large à circuit, and riſing a hill, were at- 
tacked by the whole force of the enemy, before they had 
time to form. This ſudden and unexpected attack threw 
them into confuſion, and they retreated with the utmoſt 
precipitation. 

Tze other diviſions were alſo obliged to retreat, after 
maintaining a very warm conflict for ſome time, and were 
cloſely purſued by the enemy, who took advantage of 
their retreat, till they fell in with general Green's divi- 
fon, and the one that was Lincoln's, but now command- 
ed by general Wayne. Here a moft terrible and bloody 
battle took place, which was maintained with the great- 
eſt bravery and intrepidity for upwards of half an hour, 
when our people were obliged to quit the field, and the 
day cloſing prevented any further purſuit. We loſt in 


this action nine pieces of cannon, a number of officers. 


and men, but none of the higher rank than major Buſh, 
of colonel Hartley's regiment, who was Killed. 

In the evening the general retreated ro Cheſter, in or- 
der to collect his troops, and to permit them to take 
ſome refreſhment, having had no food the whole day, 
and little or no ſleep for forty eight hours before. 

I forgot to mention, that at the time they attacked us 
on the right, the party which poſſeſſed the heights oppoſite 
Chad's- ford, attempted to paſs it, but were attacked by 
general Maxwell, who again obliged them to retreat, with 
the loſs of thirty men, among whom was a captain 
Campbell, out of whoſe pocket was taken the orders of 
the 10th inſtant, and ſome other PRINT Papers. 8 
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BATTLE of MoxmovuTar. June 28, 1778. 
GengrAL WasHinGToON's Letter to CoN GRESS, 


About five i in the morning, general Dickenſon ſent an 


expreſs informing that the front of the enemy had begun 


their march. inſtantly put the army in motion, and 
ſent orders to general Lee, to move on and attack them, 
. - unleſs 
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| unleſs there ſhould be very powerful endes to the. con- 


trary; acquainting him at the ſame time, that I was 
marching to ſupport him, and, for doing it with the 
greateſt expedition and convenience, ſhould make the 
men diſincumber themſelves, of their packs and blankets. 
After marching about five miles, to my great ſurpriſe, 
and mortification, I met the whole advanced corps re- 
treating, and, as I was told, by general Lee's orders; 


without baving made any oppoſition, except one fire given 


by the party under the command of colonel Butler, on 
their being charged by the enemy's cavalry, who were 
repulſed. I proceeded immediately to the rear of the 


corps, which I found cloſely preſſed by the enemy, and 


gave directions for forming part of the retreating troops, 
who, by the brave and ſpirited conduct of the officers, 
aided by ſome pieces of well ſerved arrillery, checked the 
enemy's advance, and gave time to make a diſpoſition of 


the left wing and ſecond line of the army upon an emi- 


nence, and in a wood a little in the rear, covered by a 
moraſs in front. On this were placed ſome batteries of 
cannon, by lord Stirling, who commanded the left wing, 
which played upon the enemy with great effect, and fe- 
conded by parties of infantry, detached to oppoſe them, 


effectually put a ſtop to their advance. 
General Lee being detached with the advanced corps, 


the command of the right wing, for the occaſion, was 
given to general Greene. For the expedition of the 
march and to counteract an attempt to turn our right, 
I had ordered him to file off by the new church, two 
miles from Engliſhtown, and fall into the Monmouth 
road, a {mall diſtance in the rear of the court houſe, 
whilſt the reſt of the column moved directly on towards 
the court houſe. On intelligence of the retreat he march- 
ed up and took a very advantageous poſition on the right. 

The enemy by this time, finding themſelves warmly 
oppoſed in front, made an attempt to turn our left flank, 
but they were bravely repulſed and driven back, by de- 
tatched parties of infantry. They alſo made a movement 
to our right, with as little ſucceſs 3 general Greene hav- 
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ing advanced a body of troops, with artillery, to.a com. | 
manding piece of ground, which not only difappointed | 


their deſign of turning our right, but ſeverely enfiladed 
thoſe in tront of the firſt wing. In addition to this, ge- 
neral Wayne advanced with a body of troops, and kept 
e ſevere and well directed a fire, that the enemy were 
ſoon compelled to retire behind the defile, where the 
feſt ſtand in the beginning of the action had been made. 

In this ſituation, the enemy had both their flanks ſe- 
cured by thick woods and moraſſes, while their front 
could only be approached, through a narrow paſs. I re- 
folved, nevertheleſs, to attack them, and for that pur- 
poſe ordered general Poor, with his own and the Carolina 
brigade, to move round upon their 'right, and general 
Woodford upon their left, and the artillery to gall them 
in front; but the impediment in their way, prevented 


their getting within reach, before it was dark; they re- 
mained upon the ground they had been directed to oc- 


cupy during the night, with intention to begin the at- 
tack early the next morning, and the army continued 
lying upon their arms in the field of action, to be in 
readineſs to ſupport them. In the mean time the enemy 
were employed in removing their wounded, and about 
twelve o'clock at night, marched away in ſuch ſilence, 
that though general Poor lay extremely near them, they 
effected their retreat without his knowledge. The ex- 
treme heat of the weather, the fatigue of the men, from 
their march through a deep ſandy country, almoſt en- 
tirely deſtitute of water, and the diſtance the enemy had 
gained by marching in the night, made a purſuit } imprac- 
ticable and fruitleſs. 


ACCOUNT of the ATTACE at STONEY POINT. 


1 Hen) Fips, Jah 17, 1779. 
Sir, | 
1 have the honor of giving you a full and particular 
Autlon of the reduction of this Point, by the light 1 in- 
fantry under my command. 
| On 
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On the 15th inftant, at twelve o*clock, we took up our 
line of march from Sandy- beach, diſtant fourteen miles 
from this place; the roads being exceedingly bad and 
narrow, and having to paſs over high mountains, through 
deep moraſſes, and difficult defiles, we were obliged to 
move in fingle files the greateſt part of the way. At 


eight o'clock in the evening; the van arrived at Mr. 


Springſteel's, within one mile and a half of the ene- 
my, and formed into columns as faſt as they came up, 
agreeable to the order of battle; Colonels Febiger's 


and Meig's regiments, with major Hull's detachment, 


formed the right column; colonel Butler's regiment, 
and major Murfree's two companies, the left. 'The troops 
remained in this poſition until ſeveral of the principal 
officers with myſelf, had returned from reconnoitering 
the works. Half after eleven o'clock, being the hour 
fixed on, the whole moved forward; the van of the 
right conſiſted of one hundred and fifty volunteers, pro- 
perly officered, who advanced with unloaded muſkets 
and fixed bayonets, under the command of lieutenant 
colonel Fleury; theſe were preceded by twenty picked 
men, and a vigilant and brave officer, to remove the 
abbatis and other obſtructions. The van of the left con- 
ſiſted of one hundred volunteers, under the command of 
major Stewart, with unloaded muſkets and fixed bayonets, 
alſo preceded by a brave and determined officer, with 
twenty men, for the ſame purpoſe as the other. 

At twelve o'clock the aflault was to begin on the right 
and left flanks of the enemy's works, whilſt major Mur- 
free amuſed them in front; but a deep moraſs covering 
their whole front, at this time over flowed by the tide, 
together with other obſtructions, rendered the approaches 
more difficult, than was at firſt apprehended, ſo that it 
was about twenty minutes after twelve before the aſſault 
began, previous to which [I placed myſelf at the head of 
Febiger's regiment or right column, and gave the troops 
the moſt pointed orders not to fire on any account, but 
place their whole dependence on the bayonet, which 
order was literally and faithfully obeyed. Neither the 


. deep 


( in | 
deep moraſs, the formidable and double rows of abbatis, 


or the ſtrong works in front and flank, could damp the 
ardor of the troops, who in face of a moſt tremendous | 
und inceflant fire of muſketry, and from cannon loaded | 
with grape-ſhot, forced their way, at the point of the | 
bayonet, through every obſtacle, both columns meeting | 
in the center of the enemy's works nearly at the fame | 


4 


inſtant. Fd. 
Your Exce'lency's meſt obedient humble ſervant, 


| ANTHONY WAYNE. 
Prefedent of Congreſs. 


ATTACK on SULLIVAN's-ISLAND. July 286, 1776. 


On Friday about eleven o'clock, the Commodore 
(Sir Peter Parker) with his whole ſquadron, conſiſting 
of two line ef battle ſhips and ſix frigates, anchored at 
leſs than muſquet ſhot from the fort, and commenced 


one of the moſt furious and inceſſant fires I ever ſaw or | 


heard. It was manifeſtly their plan to land, at the ſame 
time, the whole of the regulars at the eaſt end of the ifland, 
and of courſe inveſt the fort by land and fea. As the 
garriſon was compoſed entirely of raw troops, both offi- 
cers and men, I thought it my duty to croſs over to the 
| Hland to encourage the garriſon by my preſence. But 1 


might have ſaved myſelf that trouble, for I found on 
| my arrival they had no occaſion for any fort of encou- 


ragement. I found them determined and cool to the laſt 
degree: their behavior would in fact, have done ho- 
nor to the oldeſt troops. 

I therefore beg leave to recommend in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to the Congreſs, the commanding officer, colonel 
Moultri-, and his whole garriſon, as brave foldiers and 
excellent citizens. Nor muſt I omit at the ſame time 
*"menticning colonel Thompſon, who with the South-Ca- 
rolina rangers, and a detachment of the North-Carolina 
regulars, repulſed the enemy in two ſeveral attempts to 
make a lodgement at the extremity of the ifland. 

Qur loſs, conſidering the heat and duration of the fire, 

| Was 
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f H : 
bas inconfiderable. We had only x men killed, ſever _ 1 
of whom loſt their limbs; but with their limbs they did 
not loſe their ſpirits; for they enthuſiaſtically encouraged it 
their comrades never to abandon the ſtandard of liberty WF 
and their country. This I aſſure you is not in the tile 
aof gaſconading romance, uſual after every ſucceſsful ac- - 
tion, but literally a fat. I with great pleaſure mention 
the circumſtance, as it augurs well to the cauſe of free- 
dom. At eleven the fire ceaſed, having continud juſt 
twelve hours without the leaſt intermiſſion. 
Ine foregoing extract of a letter from general Lee, is 
5 publiſhed by order of Congreſs. _ 
N Jonx HAN cock, Preſident. 
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| New-Y orb, July 20. 
Our victory at Charleſton was thus given out in gene- 
ral Waſhington's. orders. The general has great plea- 
ſure in communicating to the officers and ſoldiers of this 
army, the ſignal ſucceſs of the American arms under ge- 
neral Lee at South Carolina; the enemy having attempt- 
ed to land at the {ame time that a moſt furious cannon= 
ade for twelve hours was made upon the fortification near- 
Charleſton ; both fleet and army have been repulſed with. 
a great Joſs, by a {mall number of gallant troops _ 
raiſed. The enemy had one hundred twenty-ſeven men 
killed and wounded, among whom were ſeveral officersz, 
- two capital ſhips much damaged, one frigate of 28 gungy * 
[ entirely loſt, being abandoned and blown up by the crew; 
- and others ſo hurt that they will want great repairs before 
they will be fit for for ſervice; and with the loſs on our 
t fide of ten killed and twenty-two wounded. The firm- 
| neſs, courage and bravery of our troops, have crowned 
them with immortal honor. The dying heroes conjured” 
their brethren never to abandon the ſtandard of liberty; 
even thoſe who had loſt their limbs continued at their poſts; 
'Their gallantry and ſpirit extorted applauſe from their 
enemies, who, dejected and defeated, have returned to 
their former ſtation, out: of the reach. of. our troops. 
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| Ar TAck on SAVANNA. Ofober 9h, 1779. 


After the conqueſt of Grenada, count D'Eſtaing, with 


the fleet under his command, left the Weſt-Indies and. 
ſailed for the continent. As ſoon as general Lincoln 


was informed of his arrival on the coaſt, he ordered his 
troops to march for Savannah, and collected the militia 


- of South-Carolina and Georgia, A body of French 


troops was landed to co-operate with the Americans in 
ſubduing the town. The town was ſummoned to ſur- 
render, but general Prevoſt, the Britiſh commander, re- 
fuſed to comply, and made every exertion to defend it 
to-the laſt extremity. He ſolicited leave for the women 


and children to depart from the town; but upon a ſup- 


poſition that this was a ftratagem to ſecure their plun- 
der; or, under an expectation that the helpleſs women 
and children being in town would expedite a ſurrender, 
the requeſt was refuſed. 

The ſurrender of Savanna by regular approaches muſt 
Have been ſlow— the ſeaſon was far avanced—the French 
fleet was expoſed, upon a dangerous coaſt, in a tempeſ- 


tuous ſeaſon—theſe, with other conſiderations, prevailed 


upon general Lincoln and count D'Eſtaing to riſk an aſ- 
lault. 


The troops marched, wht great intrepidity, to attack 


> he Britiſh lines; but a heavy and well-directed fire from 


the batteries, and a croſs fire from the gallies, did much 
execution, and threw the front of the column into con- 
fuſion. Two ſtandards were however planted on the 
Britiſh reCoubts. Count Pulaſki, at the head two hun- 
dred horſmen, riding into the town, full ſpeed, with ag 
intention of charging the enemy in the rear, received 


a mortal wound. The affailants ſtood the enemy's fire 


fifty-five minutes, and retreated. Count D'Eſtaing re- 
ceived two wounds, and both the French and American 
troops fuffered conſiderable loſs. The damage ſuſtained 
by the Britiſh was trifling, as they fired under cover, 
and few of the aſſailants fired at all. 
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BaTTLE of CAMDEN. hind 20th, 1780. 
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On the fifteenth general Stevens, with a As, ot⸗ 
Virginia militia, joined general Gates. The whole of 


; the American army now amounted. to three thoufand fix. 


hundred and ſixty-three, of which about nine hundred 


were continental infantry, and ſeventy cavalry. . 


The arrival of this force being quite unexpected, lord: 
Cornwallis, buſily employed in forming regulations for- 
the interior-police of the country, was diſtant from the- 
ſcene of action. No ſooner was he informed of the ap- 
proach of general Gates, than he prepared to join his 
army at Camden. He arrived, and ſuperſeded lord Raw- 
don in command on the fourteenth. His inferior force, 
conſiſting of about ſeventeen hundred infantry and three 
hundred cavalry, would have juſtified ; a retreat; but, 
conſidering that no probable event of an action could be 
more injurious to the royal intereſt than that meaſure, 
he choſe to ſtake his fortune in the field in .a contett - 
with the conqueror of. Burgoyne. On the- night. of the 
fifteenth he marched out with his whole force to attack - 
the American army; and at the {ame hour general Gates 
gut his army in motion, with a determination to take an 
eligible poſition between Sander's Creek and Greens» - 
Swamp, about eight miles from Camden. The advanced : 
parties of both armies met about mid- night, and a firing 
commenced. . In the ſkirmiſh of the night colonel Port- 
field, a very gallant. officer of the-ſtate of Virginia, re- 


ceived a. mortal wound. After ſome time both parties 


retreated to their main bodies, and the whole lay on their - 


arms. In the morning a ſevere and general Bs gen gl 


took place. As ſoon as the Britiſh appeared about two 
hundred. yards in front of the North-Carolina troops, .. 
the artillery was ordered to fire, and brigadier- general 
Stevens, to attack the column which was diſplayed to the 
right. That gallant officer advanced with his brigade of 
militia in excellent order within fifty paces of the enemy, .. 
a were alſo advancing, and then called out to his men, 
Qt „ my x 
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, my brave fellows, you have bayonets as well as they, | 
*«* well charge them.” At that moment the Britiſh in- 
fantry charged with a.cheer, and the Virginians, throw- || 
ing down their arms, retreated with the utmoſt precipt- | 
tation. The militia of North-Carolina followed the 


unwerthy example, except a few of general Gregory's 


brigade, who pauſed a very littleflonger, A part of co- F 
Jonel Dixon's regiment fired two or three rounds, but the 


greater part of the militia fled without bring a ſingle ſhot. 


This precipitate flight was perhaps occaſioned by the fol- 
lowing cauſes : the troops being badly ſupplied, had for | 


ſome time ſubſiſted on fruit ſcarcely ripe, without any 
regular rations of 'fleſh, flour or ſpirituous liquors. 
. 'The unexpected meeting of the enemy, their lying 
for ſome hours on their arms, with che apprehenſion 
of immediate danger, and the horors of the night, o- 
perating on militia who had never been in action, and 
whoſe ſtrength and ſpirits were depreſſed by their pre- 
ceeding low regimen, occaſioned fo general a panic a- 
mong the raw troops, that they could not ſtand before 
bayonets. The whole left wing and center being gone, 
the continentals who formed the right wing, and the 
corps of reſerve, engaged about the ſame time, and gave 


the Britiſh an unexpected check. The ſecond brigade, 


conſiſting of Maryland and Delaware troops, gained 
ground, and had taken no leſs than fifty priſoners. The 
firſt brigade being conſiderably out flanked, were obliged 
to retire; but they rallied again, and with great fpirit 
renewed the fight. This expedient was repeated two or 
three times. The Britiſh directed their whole force a- 


gainſt theſe two devoted corps, and a tremendous fire of 


muſketry was continued on both ſides, with great perſe- 
verance and obſtinacy. At length lord Cornwallis, ob- 
ſerving that there was no cavalry oppoſed to him, pour- 
ed jn his dragoons and: ended the conteſt. Never did 
men behave better than the continentals in. the whole of 
this action; but all attempts to rally the militia were in- 


effectual Lieutenant-colenel Tarleton's legion charged 


them as they broke, and purſued them as they were flce- 


ing 
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ing. Wichout having it in their power to defend them 


ſelves, they fell in great numbers under the legionar 


ſab res 

Major-general Baron De. Kalb, an illuſtrious German, 
in the ſervice of France, who had generoufly engaged in 
the ſupport of the American independence, and who ex- 
erted himſelf with great bravery to prevent the defeat ob 
the day, received eleven wounds, of which, though he re- 
ceived the moſt particular aſſiſtance from the Britiſh, he: 
in a ſhort time expired. Congreſs, ſenſible of his exalts 
ed merit, ordered a- monument to be erected in Annapo:- 
lis to his memory. Lieutenant-colonel Du- Buyſſon, aid- 
de-camp to Baron De-Kaib, embraced his wounded: 
general, announced his rank and nation to the ſurround- 
ing foe, and begged that they would ſpare his life.. While- 


he generouſly expoſed himfelf to ſave his friend, he re- 
ceived ſundry dangerous wounds, and was taken priſoner. | 


Brigadier-general Rutherford, a valuable officer, of the: 
moſt extenſive influence over the North-Carolina militia, 


ſurrendered to a party of. the Britiſh legion, one of whom, | 


after his ſubmiſſion, cut him in ſeveral places. Of the: 
South-Carolina line, that brave and diſtinguiſhed officer, 
major Thomas Pinckney, acting as aid-de-camp to major- 
general Gates, had: his leg fhattered by a muſket-ball,. 
and fell into the hands of the Conquerors, 


The Americans loſt eight field-pieces, the whole of 
their artillery, npwards of two hundred waggons, and: 


the greateſt part of their baggage. The loſs of the Bri- 


tiſh, in killed end wounded, was about three hundred.“ 


The royal army fought with great bravery ; but their 


ſucceſs was in a great meaſure owing to the precipitate: 
fight of the militia, and the A Ss of their eee | 


TARLETON'S Derrar. January 17th, 17817. 


Theſe ſucceſſes, the appearance of an American army, 
a ſincere attatchment to the: cauſe of independence, and 


the impolitic conduct of the Britiſh, induced ſeveral 
Perſons to reſume their arms, and to a1 in concert with 
the 
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the detatcliment of continentals. Lord Cornwallis wiſh-. 
ed to drive general Morgan from his ſtation, and to de- 
ter the inhabitants from joining him. Lieutenant-colonel: | 
Parleton, at the head of a thouſand regulars, was or- 
dered to execute this buſinefs. The Britiſh. had two) 
field · pĩeces, and the ſuperiority of numbers in the pro- 
portion of five to four, and particularly of cavalry, in the: | 
proportion of three to one. Beſides this. inequality of: | 
force, two thirds of the troops under general Morgan. | 
were militia, With theſe fair · proſpects of ſucceſs lieu-. | 
tenant · oolonel Tarleton, on the ſeventeenth of January. 
1784, engaged general Morgan, with the expectatien of: 
driving bim out of the country. General Morgan had,“ 
obtained: early intelligence of Tarleton's force and ad- 
vances, and drew up his men in two lines. The whole 
of the ſouthern mititia, with one hundred and ninety, | 
from North-Carolina, under major M Dowel, were put 
under the command of colonel Pickens. Theſe formed 
the firſt line, and were advanced a few hundred yards. 
before the ſecond; with orders to form on the right of: 
the ſecond when forced to retire. The ſecond line con · 
faſted of the light-infantry, under lieutenant- colonet Huw-. 
ard, and a ſmall corps of Virginia militia riflemen. Lieu- 
tenant-eolonel Waſhington, with his cavalry, and about 
forty-five militiamen mounted and equipped with ſwords, . 
under lieutenant-colonel M- Call, were drawn up at ſome 
diſtance in the rear of the whate. The Americans were 
formed before the Britiſù appeared in fight. Lieutenant 
colonel Tarleton halted and formed his men, when at 
the diſtance of about two hundred and fifty yards from 
the front line of general Morgan's detatchment. As 
ſoon as the Britiſh had formed they began to advance 
with a ſhout, and powered in an inceſſant fire of mufket- 
; ry. Colonel Pickens directed the militia under his com- 
mand not to fire till the Britiſh were within forty or fifty 
rds. This order, though executed with great firm- 
neſs and ſuccefs, was not ſufficient to repel the advancing | 
foe. The American militia were obliged to retire, but 
- were ſoon rallied * their officers. _ The Britiſh, advanced 
rapid y 
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[ rapidly and engaged the ſecond line, which, abies Ny” 


obſtinate conflict, was compelled to retreat to the cavalry. 
In this criſis of the battle lieutenant-colonel Waſhington 


made a ſucceſsful charge upon lieutenant colonel Tarle- 


ton, who was cutting down the militia, Lieutenant ce- 
lonel Howard, almoſt at the ſame moment, rallied the 
continental troops, and charged with fixed bayonets. 
The example was inſtantly followed by the militia. No- 
thing could exceed the aſtoniſhment and confufion of 


| the Britiſh, occafioned by theſe unexpected charges. 


Their advance fell back upon their rear, and communt 


cated a panic to the whole. In this moment of confu- 
fion lieutenant-colonel Howard called to them “„to hay 
down their arms,” and promiſed them good quarters. 


* Upwards of five hundred accepted the offer and ſurren- 
3 dered. Tbe firft batalion of the teventy firſt regiment, 


and two Britiſh light infantry companies laid down their 
arms to the American militia, Previous to this general 
ſurrender,' three hundred of the corps, commanded by 


lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, bad been killed, wounded _ 4 | 


or taken, Eight hundred ſtand of arms, two Geld. pieces, 
and thirty -five baggage-waggons, alſo fell into the hands 


of the Americans. Lieutenant-colonel Waſhington pur- 


ſued the Britiſh cavalry for ſeveral miles, but a great 
part of them eſeaped. The Americans had only twelve 
men killed, and ſixty wounded. General Morgan, whoſe 
abilities were diſcovered by the judicious diſpoſition of 
his force, and whoſe activity was conſpicuous throvgh 
every part of the action, obtained the univerſal applauſe 
of his countrymen, And there never was a commander 
better ſupported than he was by the officers and men of 
his detachment. The glory and importance of this ac- 
tion reſounded from one end of the continent to the 
other. It re-animated the deſponding friends of Ame- 


rica, and ſeemed to be like a en from the dead, 
to the ſouthern ſtates. 
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* BarrTLs of GurLronD, March 16th, 1781. 
Extract of a Letter from GENERAL GREENE. 


Sir, 

On the morning of the fifteenth, our reconnoitering 
parties reported the enemy advancing on the great Salit- 
bury road. The army was drawn up in three lines 

The greater part of this country is a wilderneſs, with 
a few cleared fields interſperſed here and there. The 
army was drawn up upon a large hill of ground, ſur. 
rounded by other hills, the greateſt part of which was 
covered with timber and thick underbruſh. The front 
line was poſted with two field pieces, juſt on the edge of 
the woods, and the back of a fence, which ran parallel 
with the line, with an open field directly in their front. 
The ſecond line was in the woods, about three hundred 
yards in the rear of the firſt, and the continental troops 
about three hundred yards in the-rear of the ſecond, 


2 with a double front, as the hill drew to a point where 


they were poſted, and on the right and left were two 


old fields In this poſition we waited the approach of 


the enemy, baving previouſly ſent off the baggage to this 
place, appointed to rendezvous at, in caſe of a defeat. 

The action commenced by a cannonade which laſted 
about twenty minutes, when the enemy advanced in 
three columns. The whole moved through the old fields 
to attack 'the North Carolina brigades, who waited ths 
attack until the enemy got within about one hundred 
and forty yards, when part of them began a fire, but a 
conſiderable parc left the ground without firing at all, 
The general and field officers did all they could to induce 
the men to ſtand their ground; but neither the advan- 
tages of the poſition, nor any other conſideration could 
induce them to ſtay. General Stevens and general 
Lawfon, and the field officers of their brigades were 
more ſucceſsful in their exertions. The Virginia militia 
gave the enemy a warm reception, and kept up a heavy 
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fire for a long time; but being beat back, the action be- 
came general almoſt every where. The corps of ob- 
ſervation under Wathington and Lee were warmly en- 
gaged, and did great execution. In a word, the conflict 


was long and ſevere, and the enemy only gained their 
point by ſuperior diſcipline. 

They having broken the ſecond Maryland regiment, 
and turned our left flank, and got into the rear of the 
Virginia brigade, and appearing to be gaining our right, 
which would have encircled the whole of the continental 
troops, I thought it moſt adviſeable to order a retreat. 
We retreated in good order to the Reedy Fork river, and 
croſſed at the ford, about three miles from the field of 
action, where we balted and drew up the troops, until we 
collected moſt of our ftragglers. We loſt our artillery. 
and two ammunition waggons, the greateſt part of the 
herſes being killed before the retreat began, and it being 
impoſſible to move the pieces but along the great road. 
After collecting our ſtragglers, we retired to this camp, 
ten miles diſtant from Guilford. 

Tue firmneſs of the officers and ſoldiers, uri the 
whole campaign, has been almoſt unparallelled. Amidſt 
innumerable difficulties, they have diſcovered a degree 
of magnanimity and fortitude that will forever add a 
luftre to their military reputation. 

NATMANIEL GREENE. 


BATTLE of the EvTaw SPRINGS. 


% 


September 11th, 1781. 


In my Ai patch of the 15th of Auguſt I informed your 
Excellency that we were on our march for Friday's Ferry 
to form a junction with the ſtate troops, and a hody of 
militia collecting at that place, with an intention to inake 
an attack upon the Britiſh army lying at colonel Thomp- 
ſon's, near M*Cord's ferry. On the 27th, on our arri- 
val near Friday's Ferry, I got intelligence that the enemy 
were retiring. 

We 


192 ) 


at Mottes plantation. Here I got intelligence that the 
enemy had halted at the Eutaw Springs, about forty miles 
below us; and that they had a reinforcement, and were 
making preparations to eſtabliſh a permanent poſt there, 
To prevent this I was determined rather to hazard an 
action, notwithſtanding our numbers were greatly inferior 
to their's. On the 5th we began our march, our bag- 
gage and ſtores having been ordered to Howel's ferry, 
under a proper guard. We moved by flow and eaſy 
© * marches, as well to diſguiſe our real intention, as to give 
general Marion an opportunity to join us, who had been 
fent for the ſupport of colonel Harding, a report of 
which I tranſmitted in my letter of the 5th, dated at 
Maybrick's Creek. General Marion joined us on the 
evening of the Ich, at Curdells plantation, ſeven miles 
from the enemy's camp. . 

The legion and ſtate troops formed our advance, and 
were to retire upon the flanks upon the enemy's forming. 
In this order we moved on to the attack, the legion and 
ſtate troops fell in with a party of the enemy's horſe and 
foot about four miles from their camp, who miſtaking 
our people for a party of militia, charged them briſkly, 
but were ſoon convinced of their miltake by the reception 
they met with; the infantry of the ſtate troops kept up 
a heavy fire, and the legion in front under captain Ru- 
dolph charged them with fixed bayonets, they fled on all 


ſeveral more wounded, As this was ſuppoſed to be the 
advance of the Britiſh army, our front line was ordered 
to form and move on briſkly in tine, the legion and ſtate 
troops to take their poſition upon the flanks. All the 
country is covered with timber from the place the action 
began to the Eutaw Springs. The firing began again be- 
tween ,two and three miles from the the Britiſh camp. 
The militia were ordered to keep advancing as they 
Fired. The enemy's advanced parties were driven in, and 
a molt tremendous fire began on both ſides from right 
to * and * legion and ſtate treops were cloſely en- 


We croſſed the river 5 Howel's ferry, and took poſt | 


ſides, leaving four or five dead on the ground, and 
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gaged. They kept up a heavy and well directed fire, 
and the enemy returned 4t with equal ſpirit, for they 
really fought worthy of a better cauſe, and great execu- 
tion was done on both ſides. 
In this ſtage of the action the Virginians under heu- 
tenant colonel Campbell, and the Maryland troops under 
colonel Williams, were led on te a briſk charge with 
trailed arms, through a heavy cannonade, and a ſhower 
of muſquet balls. Nothing could exceed the gallantry and 
firmneſs of bath officers and foldiers upon this occafion. 
They preſerved their order, and prefſed on with ſuch un- 
| ſhaken reſolution, that they bore down all before them. 
{ The enemy were routed in all quarters. 

A party threw tliemſelves into a large three ſtory brick 
houſe, that ſtands near the Springs, others took poſt in 
a picquetted garden, while others were lodged in an im- 
pen etrable thicket, conſiſting of a cragged ſhrub called 
a Black Jack. Thus ſecured in front and upon the right 
by the houſe and a deep ravine, upon the left by the 
picquetted garden, and in the impenetrable ſhrubs, and 
the rear alſo being ſecured by_the ſprings. and deep hol- i 
low ways, the enemy renewed the action. Every exertion M4 
was made to diſlodge them. Lieutenant colonel Waſhing= 
ton made moſt aftoniſhing efforts to get through the 
thicket to charge the enemy in rear, but found it im- 
practicable, and had his horſe ſhot under him, and was 
wounded and taken priſoner.” Colonel Waſhington fail 
ing in his charge upon the left, and the legion baffled in 

a. attempt npon the right, and finding our infantry 
gall by the fire of the enemy, and our ammunition 
moſtly conſumed, though both officers and men con- Y 
tinued to exhibit uncommon acts of heroiſm, I thought | | 


proper to retire out of the fire of the houſe, and draw 
up the troops at a little diftance in the woods, not think- 
ing it adriſeable to puſh our advantages further, being 
perſuaded the enemy could not hold the poſt many hours, 
and that our chance to attack them on the retreat was | 
better than a ſeoond attempt to diſlodge them, in which, 
ik we ſucceeded, i muſt be attended with conſiderable loſs il 
R ä 27 „4 
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from New. Yrs he declined attempting a retreat, or 


* * by which he was informed that relief would ſail a- 
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. Cartons * Lonp Connw aL, | 
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" Ofeber 19, I 781, 


"4d Cormwattis MLS himſelf bound by inſtruc · 
tions from Sir Henry Clinton, to defend the poſts of 
Tork and Glouceſter. In obedience to theſe orders, and 
in expectation of ſuccour from New-York, he prepared 
for a ſiege, by intrenching his army on both ſides of 
of York river. The militia of the ſtate of Virginia were 
called out to ſervice, and were commanded by governor 
Nelſon. The French and American troops marched for- 
ward with ſuch expedition, that, on the laſt day of Sep- 
tember, they cloſely inveſted lord Cornwallis in York- 
Town ; the French extending from the river above the 
towu to a moraſs in the centre, where they were met by 
the Americans who occupied the oppoſite ſide, from the 
iwer to that ſfot. The poſt at Glouceſter Point, was at 
the ſame, time inveſted by the duke de Lauzun with his 
legion, and a number of Virginia militia commanded by 
general Weedon; but the operations on that fide was 
little more than a warm ſkirmiſh, in which the duke de 
Lauzun compelled licutenant-colonel Tarleton to retire. 

The trenches were opened by the combined armies, 
on the night of the ſixth of October, and their attacks 
were carried on with great vigor. The ſhells from the 
beſiegers reached the ſhips in the harbor, and the Charon, 
of forty- four guns, with ſome of the tranſports, were 
burned. On the night of the eleventh of October, they 
began their ſecond parallel, at the diſtance of three hun- 
- dred, yards from the works of the beſieged. | 

Lord Cornwallis was ſoon convinced, that the poſt 
which he ,occupied was incapable of reſiſting the force 
.oppoſed to it; but, in the confident expectation of aid 


hazarding an engagement in the open field. His hopes 
were farther confirmed by a letter from Sir Henry Clin- 


bout 


| 


rens, on this occaſion, perſondlly took the commanding- 


dred yards on the left of the Britiſh, greatly impeded they - | 


| abbatis and palifades, and, attacking on all ſides, carried” 
| uſaally-attends thoſe who are taken by ſtorm. Colonel 


| report of the tranſaction to the marquis de la Fayette, 


105 Y 
bout the fifth of October. But it ſo happened, that the- 
delays which necefſarly occurred in equipping and. re- 
fitting the fleet, deſtined for York-Town, made the- 
fulfilment of this engagement impoſlible. | 
"Two redoubts, which were advanced about three W 


progreſs of the combined armies. An atttack on theie- 
was therefore reſolved upon. To excite a ſpirit of eat 
lation, the reduction of one was committed to the 
French —ot the other to the Americans. The latter 
marched to the aſſault with unloaded arms, paſſed the 


the redoubt in a few minutes. Lieutenant colonel Lau- 
officer of the redoubt, but ſaved him from the fate which 
Hamilton, who conducted this ſucceſsful enterpriſe wich 


ſo much addreſs and intrepidity, and who is no leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed for literary than for military talents, in his 


mentioned, to the honor of his detachment, „ that in- 
capable of i imitating examples of barbarity, and forgetting 
recent 5 they 1 ſpared my man that ceaſed. 
to reſiſt ... 

The French were ay ſucceſsfol ON their fide. They 
carried the redoubt committed to' them with rapidity, 
but loſt a conſiderable number of men. Theſe two works, 
which had heretofore embarraſſed the operations of the 
beſiegers, by being included in the ſecond parallel, were 
made ſubſervient to their ulterior deſigns. + 

The inferior numbers of the garriſon made it improper 
for lord Cornwallis to riſt any conſiderable force in the 
making of ſallies, and the beſiegers had proceeded nh 
ſo much regularity and caution, that nothing leſs than a 
ſtrong attack could make any imprefſion. On the morn- 
ing of the ſixteenth, lieutenant-colonel Abercrombie was 
ordered to. make a ſottie; with about three hundred ard 
fifty men. They ſucceeded ſo far as to force two ad- 
vanced redoubts, and te {pike eleven pieces of cannon, 
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beſides killing and wounding a. conſiderable dhmber of 
the French troops. Though the officers and ſoldiers dif. | 

played great bravery in this enterpriſe, yet their ſucceſs 
produced no effential advantage. The cannon, which had 
been haſtily ſpiked, were ſoon again rendered fit for ſer- 


vice. By this time the works of the beſieged were ſo'far | 


defiroyed, that they could ſcarcely. ſhew a ſingle gun. 


Lord Cornwailis had now no choice left but either to | 


prepare for a ſurrender, or to make his eſcape. - He de- 
termined to attempt the latter, hoping that at leaſt it 
might retard the fate of his army. Boats were prepared 
under different pretexts, but with the intertion of re- 
cciving the troops at ten at night, in order to paſs them 
over to Glouceſter Point, from whence a paſſage to the 

country was not altopether hopeleſs, Ia the exe- 
cution of this defign, the firſt embarkation had arrived 
at Glouceſter Point, and a part of the troops were land- 
ed, when the wekther, which was then moderate and 
calm, inſtantly changed to a molt violent ſtorm of wind 


and rain. The boats were all driven down the river, 


which not only frufirated the original ſcheme, but made 
it impoſſible to bring back the boats from Glouceſter. 
The royal army, thus weakened and divided, was expoſed 
to increaſed danger till the next day, when the boats re- 
turned and the troops were brought back. 

Zy this time the works of the beſieged were ſo broken, 
that they were aſſailable in many places, and the troops 
were exhauſted by conſlant watching and unceaſing fa- 
tigue The time in which relief from New-York was 
promiſed had elapſed. Longer reſiflance could anſwer 
no purpoſe, and might occaſion the loſs of many valuable 
lives. Lord Cornwallis therefore, on the ſeventeenth, 
wrote 2 letter to general Waſhington, requeſting a ceſfa⸗ 


tion of arms for twenty four hours, and that commiſſion- 


ers might be appointed for terms of capitulation. It is 
remarkable, while lieutenant · colonel Laurens, the officer 
employed by general Waſhington on this occaſion, was 
drawing up articles by which a numerous Britiſh army 
became priſoners, that his father was cloſely confined in 
the tower of London, The 
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about eighteen months before. The troops of every kind. 


( 

The poſts of York and Glouceſter were ſurendered on 
the nineteenth of October. The honor of marching out. 
with colours flying, which had been denied to general: 
Lincoln, on his giving up Charleſton, was now refuſed 
to earl Cornwallis, and general Lincoln was appointed to 
receive the ſubmiſſion of the royal army at York-Town,. 
preciſely in the ſame way his own-had:been conducted: 


ſurrendered priſoners of war exceeded ſeven thouſand: 
men, but the effective men at that time was very. little 
more than half that number. The officers and foldiers 
retained their baggage and effects, but all viſible plun- 
dered property was liable to be reclaimed. | 
Lord Cornwalks endeavored to obtain permiſſion ton 
the Britiſh and German troops to return to their reſpec-- 
tive countries, under engagements not to ſerve againſt- 
France or America; and alſo an indemnity for thoſe of 
the inhabitants who-had joined him; but-be was oblig- 
ed>to conſent, that the former ſhould be retained, in the 
governments of Virginia, Pennſylvania. and Maryland ;. 
and that the latter, whole caſe lay with the civil authori- 
ty of the ſtates, ſhould be given up to the unconditional 
mercy of their countrymen. His lordſhip, nevertheleſs, 
obtained permiſſion for the Bonetta Noop. of war to paſs- 
unexamined, which gave an opportunity of ſcreening 
thoſe of the. loyaliſts who were moſt ane to the. 
reſeatment of the Americans. 

The land-forces became priſoners to 8 but 
the ſeamen and n were aſfigned to the French admin 
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General WasnIN Ton- F< e Orders tor the Armies - 
| of the United States. 
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Recky Hul Ait dx Princeton, November a, 1783. 


E United States in Congreſa: affembled, aides ons | 
ing the moſt honorable. teſtimony to the merits of 
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the federal armies, and preſenting them with the thanks |} ſeev 


their country, for their long, eminent and faithful ſer- 
vices, —having thought proper, by their proclamation- | 


bearing date the 18th of October laſt, to diſcharge ſuch 
part of the troops as were engaged for the war, and to 
permit the officers on furlough to retire from ſervice, 
from and after to-morrow, which proclamation hath been 
communicated in the public papers, for the information 
and government of alt conceraed,—it only remains for 
the Commander in Chief to addrefs himſelf orce more, 
and that for the laſt time, to the armies of the United 


States {however widely diſperſed the individuals who 


compoſe them may be) and to bid them aa affectionate, 
—a long farewell. 


But before the Commander in Chief takes his final 
leave of thoſe he holds moſt dear, he wiſhes to indulge 


himſelf a few moments in calling to mind a flight review 


of the paſt, —he will then take the liberty of exploring, 
with bis military friends, their future proſpe&ts—of ad- 
viding the general line ef conduct, which, in his opinion, 
ought to be purſued ;—and he will conclude the addreſs, 
by expreſſing the obligations he feels himſelf under for 
the fpirited and able aſſitance he has experienced from 
them, in the performance of an arduous office. 

A contemplation of the compleat attainment (at a pe- 
riod earlier than could have been expected) of the ob- 
ject for which we contended, againſt ſo formidable a 
power, cannot but inſpire us with aſtoniſhment and gra- 
titude.— The diiadvautageous circumſtances on our part, 
under which the war was undertaken, can never be for- 
gotten.— The fingular interpoſit ions of Providence in our 
ſeeble condition, were ſuch as could ſcarcely eſcape the 
attention of the moſt unobſerving,—while the unparal- 
leled perſeverance of the armies of the United States, 
through almoſt every poflible ſuffering and diſcourage- 
ment, for the ſpace of eight long years, was little ſhort 
of a flanding miracle, 

It is not the meaning, nor within the compaſs of this 
addreſs, to detail the hardhips peculiarly incident to our 

. i ſer vice, 
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 [& ſervice, or to deſcribe the diſtreſſes, which in ſeveral in- 
ſtances have reſulted from the extremes of hunger and 
nakedneſs, combined with the rigors of an inclement. 
ſeafon nor is it neceſſary to dwell on the dark fide of 
cour paſt affairs —Every American officer and ſoldier muſt. 
now conlole himſelf for any. unpleaſant circumſtances 
which may have occurred, by a recollection of the un- 
common ſcenes in which he has been called to act no in- 
glorious a part, and the aſtoniſhing events of which he- 
has been a witneſs ;—events which have ſeldom, if ever; 
before, taken. place in the ſtage of human action, nor- 
can they probably ever happen again. For who bas be» 
fore ſeen a diſciplined army formed at once from ſuch 
raw materials? Who that was not a witneſs could ima- 


gine, that the moſt- violent local prejudices could ceaſe - 


ſo ſoon, and that men who came from the different parts 
oͤt the continent, ſtrongly diſpoſed by the habits of edu- 
cation, to deſpiſe, and quarrel with each other, would - 
inftantly become but one patriotic band of brothers ? or 
who that was not on the fpot can trace the ſteps, by 
which ſuch a wonderful revolution, has been effected, and 
ſuch a glorious period put to all our warlike toils? 

It is univerſally acknowledged that the enlarged pro- 
ſpects of happineſs, opened by the confirmation of our 
independence and ſovereignty, almoſt exceeds the power 
of deſcription: And ſhall not the brave men who have 

cor. tributed; fo eflentially to theſe ineftimable acquiſitions, _ 
retiring victorious from the field of war to the field of 
agriculture, participate in all the bleſhngs which have 
been obtained? In ſuch a republic, who will exclude 
them from the rights of citizens, and the fruits of their- 
labours? In ſuch a country, fo happily circumſtanced, 
the purſuits of commerce, and the cultivation of the ſoil, 
| will unfold to induſtry the certain road to competence.— . 
To thoſe hardy ſoldiers, who- are actuated by the ſpirit 
of adventure, the fitheries will afford ample and profita- 
ble employment; and the extenſive and fertile regions 
of the weſt will yield a moſt happy aſylum to thoſe, who, 
fond of domiſtic enjoyment, are ſeeking for perſonal in- 
> ” dependence». 
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dependence. 


will moſt inevitably be paid, - Yer 
In order to effect this deſirable purpoſe, and to re. 


move the prejudices which may have taken poſſeſſion of } 


the minds of any of the good people of the States, it is 
earneſtly recommended to all the troops, that, with ſtrong 
attachments to the union, they ſhould carry with them 


into civil ſociety the moſt conciliating diſpoſitions ; and | 


that they ſhould not prove themſelves lefs. virtuous and 
uſeful citizens, than they have been perſevering and victo- 


rious ſoldiers.— What though there ſhould be tome envi. 


ons individuals, who are unwilling to pay the debt the 
public has contrafted, or to yield the tribute due to merit; 
yet let ſuch unworthy treatment produce no invective, 
or any inſtanceof intemperate conduct, —let it be remem- 
bered; that that the unbiaſſed voice of the free citizens 
ofthe United States has promiſed the juſt reward, and 
given: the merited applauſe,—let it be known and re- 
membered, that the reputation of the federal armies is 
eſtabliſhed beyond the reach of malevolence, and let a 
conſciouſaeſs of their atchievements and fame ſtill incite 
the men who compoled them to honorable actions, under 
the perſuaſion, that the private virtues of czconomy, pru- 
dence and induſtry, will not be leſs amiable in civil 
lite, than the more ſplendid qualities of valor, perſe- 
verance and enterprize, were in the field; — Every one 


Nor is it poſſible to conceive that any el 
the United States will prefer a national bankruptcy, and] 
a diſſolution of the union, to a compliance with the re. 
quiſitions of Congreſs, and the payment of its juſt debts, | 
fo that the officers and foldiers may expect conſiderable (iff j 
aſſiſtance, in recommencing their civil occupations, from 
the ſums due to them from the public, which muſt and] 


may reſt aflured that much, very much of the future 


happineſs of the officers.and men, will depend upon the 
wiſe and manly conduct which ſhall be adopted by them, 
when they are mingled with the great body of the com- 
munity. And although the general has ſo frequently 
given it as his opinion, in the moſt public and explicit 
manner, that unleſs the principles of the fœæderal govern- 
| ment 


E 


ment were properly ſupported, and the- powers of the 
union encreaſed, the honor, dignity and juſtice of the 
nation would be loft forever: Let he cannot help repeat- 
ing on this dccafion ſo intereſting a ſentiment, and leave 
© ipg it as his laſt injunction to every officer and every | 
# ſoldier, who may view the ſubject in the ſame: ſerious 
point of light, to add his beſt endeavors, to thoſe f 
his worthy fellow citizens, towards effecting theſe great 
and valuable pur poſes, on which our — * as , 
nation ſo materially depends. | j 
The Commander in Chief conceives little i is now want 
ing to enable the ſoldier to change his military character 
into that of the citizen, but that ſteady and decent tenor 
of behavior, which has generally diſtinguiſhed, not only 
the army under his immediate command, but the dif- 
ferent detachments and feparate armies, through the 
courſe of the war; from their good ſenſe and prudence, he 
anticipated the happizſt conſequences, and while he con- 
gratulates them on the glorious occaſion which renders 
| their ſervices in the field no longer neceflary, he wiſhes 
to expreſs the ſtrong obligations he feels himſelf under, 
for the aſſiſtance he has received from every claſs, and 
in every inſtance. He preſents his thanks in the moſt 
ſerious and affectionate manner to the General Officers, 
as well for their council on many intereſting occaſions, as 
for their ardor in promoting the ſucceſs of the plans he 
had adopted; to the commandants of regiments and corps, 
and to the other officers, for their great zeal and atten- 
tion in carrying his orders promptly into execution; to i 
the ſtaff for their alacrity and exactneſs in performing || 
the duties of their ſeveral departments; and to the non- ? I 


commiſſioned officers and private ſoldiers, for their ex- 
traordinary patience in ſuffering, as well as their invinei- 
ble fortitude in action; to the various branches of the 
army, the General takes this laft and ſolemn opportunity 
of profeſſing his inviolable attachment and friendfhip.— 
He wiſhes more than bare profeſſions were in his power, 
that he was really able to be uſeful to them all in future 
ute, —Ue flatters himſelf however, they will de him the 

juſtice * 
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attempted by him, has been done.—And being now to 
conclude theſe his laſt public orders, to take his ultimate 
leave, in a ſhort time, of the military charater—and to 
bid'-a final adieu to the armies he has fo long had the 
honor to command, —he can only again offer, in their 
behalf, his recommendations to their grateful country, 
and his prayers to the God of armies. —May ample juſtice 
be done them here, and may the choiceſt of Heaven's 
favors, both here and hereafter attend thoſe, who under 
the Divine auſpices have ſecured inumerable bleſſings for 
ethers. With thefe wiſhes, and this benediction, the 
Commander in Chief is about to retire from ſervice 
The curtain of ſeparation will ſoon be drawn—and the 
military fcene to him will be cloſed ſor ever. 
| - / —_ EpwarD HaND, Adj. General. 


K e H A P. XXX. 
| General Was nine row CIRCULAR LETTER. 
5 Ela. Qu, ters, N. rxburgh,. June 1875, 1783. 
Sir, A = | 


Pub great object, for which I had the honor to hold 
an appointment in the ſervice of my country, being 


accomplithed, I am now preparing to reſign it into the 
hands of Congreſs, and return to that domeſtic retire- 
ment, which, it is well known, I left with the greateſt 
reluctance a retirement for which I have never ceaſed 
to ſigh through a long and painful abſence, —and in which, 
(remote from the noiſe and trouble of the world) 1 me- 


ditat e to paſs the remainder of life, ina {tate of: undil- 
turbed repoſe. / 


But, before I carry this reſolution into effect, I think 


it a duty incumbent upon me to make this my laſt official 


communication,—to- congratulate you on the glorious | 


events, which Heaven has been pleaſed te produce in our 


favor,—to offer my ſentiments reſpecting ſome important 


ſubjects, 


1 


Jaftice to believe, that whatever could with propriety be 
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| . 
fubjects, wbich appear to me to be intimately connected 
with the tranquillity of the United Sates, — to take my 
leave of your Excellency as a public character, and to 
give my final bleſſipg to that country in whaſe ſervice [ 
have ſpent the prime of my life—for whoſe ſake I have 
conſumed fo many anxious days and watchful nights, 
and whoſe happineſs being extremely dear to me, will 
always conſtitute no inconfiderable part of my own — 
Impreſſed with the livelieſt ſenſibility on the pleaſing 
occaſion, I will claim the indulgence of dilating the more 
copiouſly on the ſubjects of our mutual felicitation;— 
When we conſider the magnitude of the prize we con- 
tended for, the doubtful nature of the conteſt, and the 
favorable manner in which it has terminated ; we ſhall 
find the greateſt poſſible reaſon for gratitude and rejoic- 
ing ;—this is a theme that will afford infinite delight to 
every benevolent and liberal mind, whether the event in 
contemplation, be confidered as the ſource of preſent en- 
| Joyment, or the parent of future happineſs, —and we ſhall 
have equal occaſion to felicitate ourſelves on the lot which 
Providence has aſſigned us, whether we view it in a 
natural, a political, or moral point of light,  —_ 
The citizens of America, placed in the mo& enviable 
condition, as the fole lords and proprietors of a vaſt 
tract of continent, comprehending all the various foils 
and climates of the world, and abounding with all the 
neceflaries and conveniences of life, are now, by the late 
fatisfactory pacification, acknowledged to be poſſeſſed of 
abſolute freedom and independence They are, from this 
period, to be conſidered as the actors on a moſt con- 
ſpicuous theatre, which ſeems to be peculiarly deſignated 
by Providence, for the diſplay of human greatneſs and 
telicity.— Here, they are not only ſurrounded with every 
thing which can contribute to the completion of private 
and domeſtic enjoyment; but Heaven has crowned all its 
other bleſſings, by giving a fairer opportunity for politi- 
cal happineſs, than any other nation has ever been favor- 
ed with.— Nothing can illuſtrate theſe obſervations more 
forcibly, than a recollection of the happy conjuncture of 
| 1110S 
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times and circumſtances, under which our republic af. 
ſumed its rank among the nations. The foundation of Þ 
our empire was not laid in the gloomy age of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, but at an epocha when the rights off 
mankind were better underſtood and more clearly defined, 
than at any former period z the reſearches of the human 
mind, after {ſocial happineſs, have been carried to a great 


extent, —the treaſures of knowledge, acquired by the 


labors of philoſophers, ſages and legiſlators, through a | 


long ſucceſſion of years, are laid open for uſs, and their 
collected wiſdom may be happily applied in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of our forms of government,— The free cukivation 
of letters, the unbounded . extenſion of commerce, the 
progreſſive refinement of manners, the growing liberality 
of ſentiment, and above all, the pure and benign light of 
revelation, have had a meliorating influence on mankind, 
and increaſed the bleſſings of ſociety z—at this auſpicious 
period, the United States came into exiſtence as a nation, 
and if their citizens ſhould not be completely free and 
happy, the fault will be entirely their Ws. 
Such is our ſituation, and ſuch are our proſpects; but 
notwithſtanding the cup of blefling is thus reached out 
to us,—notwithſtanding happineſs is ours, if we have a 
diſpoſition to ſeize the occaſion and make. it our own, 
yet, it appears to me, there js an option ſtill left to the 
United States of America, that it is in their choice and 
depends upon their conduct, whether they will be re- 
ſpectable and proſperous, or contemptible and miſerable 
as à nation;—this is the time of their political proba- 
tion, —this is the moment when the eyes of the whole 
world are turned upon them—this is the moment to 
eſtabliſh or ruin their national character for ever, —this 
is the favorable moment to give ſuch a tone to our fede- 
ral government, as will enable it to anſwer the ends of 
its inſtitution z—or this may be the ill-fated moment for 
relaxing the powers of the union, annihilating the cement 
of the confederation, and expoſing us to become the ſport 
of European politics, which may play one ſtate againſt 
another, to prevent their growing importance, 45 to 
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# ferve their own intereſted purpoſes: For according t& 
the ſyſtem of policy the States ſhall, adopt at this mo- 
| ont, they will ſtand or fall; and by their confirmation 


or lapſe, it is yet to be decided, whether the revolution 
muſt ultimately be conſidered as a blefling or a curſe, —a 


 blefling or a curſe, not to the preſent age alone, for with 


our fate will the deſtiny of unborn millions be involved. 
With this conviction in my mind of the importance 
of the preſent criſis, filence in me would be a crime,. 


| I will therefore ſpeak to your Excellency, the language 


of freedom and of ſincerity, without diſguiſe I am & 


'ware, however, that thoſe who differ with me in politi- 


cal ſentiments, may perhaps remark, I am ſtepping out 
of the proper line of my duty, and they may poſſibly 
aſcribe to arrogance or oſtentation, what I know is alone 
the reſult: of the pureſt intention.—But the rectitude of 
my own heart, which diſdains ſuch unworthy motives, 
the part I have hitherto acted in life, the determination 
I have formed, of not taking any ſhare in public buſineſs 
hereafter, the ardent defire I feel, and ſhall continue to 
manifeſt, of quietly enjoying in private lite, after all the 
toils of war, the benefits of a wiſe and liberal govern- 
ment, will, I flatter myſelf, ſooner or later, convince 
my countrymen, that I could have no ſiniſter view in de- 
livering, with ſo little reſerve, the opinions contained in 
this addreſs. 

There are four things, which I humbly conceive, are 
eſſential to the well being, I may even venture to ſay, 
to the exiſtence of the United States, and an Independ- 
ent Power. 
iſt. An indiſſoluble union of the States under one fe- 
deral head. 

2dly. A ſacred regard to public juſtice. 

Fig The adoption of a proper peace eſtabliſhment, 
nd 

athly. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly 
diſpoſition among the people of the United States, which 
will induce them to forget their local prejudices and po- 
licies, to make thoſe mutual conceſſions which are re- 
8 quiſite 
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quiſite to the general proſperity, and in ſome inſtances, 
to ſacrifice their individual advantages to the intereſt of 
the community. 

Theſe are the pillars on which the glorious fabric of 
our independence and national character muſt be ſup. 
ported. —Liberty is the baſis, and whoever would dare 
to ſap the foundation, or overturn the ſtructure, under 
whatever ſpecious pretext he may attempt it, will merit 
the bittereſt execration, and the ſevereſt puniſhment 
which can be inflicted by his injured country. 

On the three firſt articles, I will make a few obſervati- 
ons— leaving the laſt to the good ſenle and ſerious conlt- 
deration of thoſe immediately concerned. 

Under the / head, although it may not be neceſſa- 
ry or proper for me in this place, to enter into a parti- 
cular diſquiſition of the principles of the union, and to 
take up the great queſtion, which has been frequently 
agitated, whether it be expedient and requilite for the 
States to delegate a larger proportion of power to Con- 
greſs, or not ;—yet it will be a part of my duty, and 
that of every true patriot, to aſſert without reſerve, and 
to inſiſt upon the following propoſitions :— That unlels 
the ſtates will ſuffer Congreſs to preſerve thoſe preroga- 


tives, they are undoubtedly veſted with by the conſtitu- W 


tion, every thing mult very rapidly tend to anarchy and 


confuſion.— That it is indiſpenſible to the happineſs of 
the individual States, that there ſhould be lodged ſome- 
where, a ſupreme power, to regulate and govern the ge- 
neral concerns of the Confederated Republic, without 
which the union cannot be of long duration.—That there 


muſt be a faithful and pointed compliance, on the part 


of every State, with the late propoſals and demands of 
Congreſs, or the moſt fatal conſequences will enſue.— 


That whatever meaſures have a tendency to diſſolve the 
union, or contribute to violate or leſſen the ſovereign 


authority, ought to be conſidered as hoſtile to the liber- 


ty and independence of America, and the authors of them 
treated accordingly.— And laſtly, That unleſs we can be 
enabled, by the concurrence of the States, to participate 


of 
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of the fruits of the revolution, and enjoy the eſſential 


benefits of civil ſociety under a form of government ſo 


free and uncorrupted, ſo happily guarded againſt the 


danger of oppreſſion, as has been deviſed and adopted 
by the articles of confederation, —that it will be a ſubject 
of regret, that ſo much blood and treaſure have been la- 
viſhed for no purpoſe, that ſo many ſufferings have been 
encountered, without a compenſation, and that ſo many 
ſacrifices have been made in vain. Many other. conſide- 
rations may be adduced to prove, that without an entire” 
conformity to the ſpirit of the union, we cannot exiſt as 
an Independent Power,—it will be ſufficient for my pre- 
ſent purpoſe to mention, but one or two, which ſeem to 
me of the greateſt importance :—It is only in our united 
character as an empire, that our independence is ac- 
knowledged, that our power can be regarded, or our 
credit ſupported among foreign nations. — The treaties of 
the European powers with the United States of America, 
will have no validity on a diſſolution of the union. 
We ſhall be left nearly in a ſtate of nature, or we may 
find by our own unhappy experience, that there is a na- 
tural and neceſſary progreſſion from the extreme of anar- 
chy to the extreme of tyranny ; and that arbitrary power 
is moſt eafily eſtabliſhed on the ruins of liberty abuſed to 
licentiouſneſs..- | 
As to the /econd article, which reſpects the per form- 
ance of public juſtice, Congreſs have, in their late ad- 
dreſs to the United States, almoſt exhauſted the ſubject, 
—they have explained their ideas fo fully, and have en- 
forced the obligations the States are under to render com- 
pleat juſtice to all the public creditors, with ſo much dig- - 
nity and energy, that in my opinion, no real friend to 
the honor and independence of America, can heſitate a 
fingle moment reſpecting the propriety of complying 
with the juſt and honorable meaſures propoſed ; if their 
arguments do not produce conviction, I know of nothing 
that will have greater influence, eſpecially when we re- 
collect, that the ſyſtem referred to, being the reſult of the 
collected wiſdom of the continent, mult be eſteemed, if 
| not 
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not perfect, certainly the leaſt exceptionable of any that 
could be deviſed ; and that, if it ſhall not be carried into 
immediate execution, Rational bankruptcy, with all its 
deplorable confequences, will take place before any diffe- 
rent plan can poffibly be propoſed or adopted; ſo preſ- 
fing are the preſent circumſtances; and ſuch is the alter- 
native now offered to the States. 

The ability of the country to diſcharge the debts which 
have been incurred in its defence, is not to be doubted. 
— An inclination, I flatter myſelf, will not be wanting— 
The path of our duty is plain before us—Honeſty, will 


be found, on every experiment, to be the beſt and only i 


true policy.—Let us then, as a nation, be juſt—Let us 
fulfii the public contracts, which Congreſs had undoubt- 


edly a right to make for the purpoſe of carrying on the 1 
war, with the fame good faith we ſuppoſe ourſelves . 


Þdound to perform our private engagements—In the mean 
time, let an attention to the chearful performance of 
their proper buſineſs, as individuals, and as members of 
Jociety, be carneſtly inculcated on the citizens of Ame- 
rica; then they will ſtrengthen the hands of government, 
and be happy under its proteftion—every one will reap 
the fruit of his labors —every one will enjoy his own ac- 
Auiſitions, without moleſtation, and without danger. 


In this ſtate of abſolute freedom and perfect ſecurity, 
who will grudge to yield a very little of his property to | 
ſupport the common intereſts of ſociety, and enſure the 


protection of government? Who does not remember the 
trequent declarations, at the commencement of the war, 
that we ſhould be completely fatisfied, if at the expence 
of one half, we could defend the remainder of our poſ- 
ſeſſions? Where is the man to be found, who wiſhes to 
#emain indebted, for the defence of his own perſon and 
property, to the exertion, the bravery, and the blood of 
others, without making one generous effort to pay the 
debt of honor and of gratitude ? In what part of the con- 
tinent ſhall we find any man, or body of men, who 
would not bluſh to ſtand up, and propoſe meaſures pur- 
polcly calculated to rob the ſoldier of his ſtipend, and the 


publis 


1 3 
at | | public creditor of his due? And were it poſſible that ſuch 
0 I flagrant inſtance of injuſtice could ever happen, would it 


ts not excite the general indignation, and tend to bring 
- © down upon the authors of ſuch meaſures, the aggravated 
(- Þ vengeance of heaven? | 

8 If, after all, a ſpirit of diſunion, or a temper of obſti- 


nacy and perverſeneſs ſhould manifeſt itfelf in any of the 
1 States; if ſuch an ungracious diſpoſition ſhould attempt 
to fruſtrate all the happy effects'that might be expected 
= © to flow from the union; if there ſhould be a refuſal to 
comply with requiſitions for funds to diſcharge the an- 
7 © nual intereſt of the public debts, and if that refuſal ſhould 
\ © revive all thoſe jealouſies and produce all. thoſe evils 
| which are now happily removed ;. Congreſs, who have 
in all their tranſactions ſhewn a great degree of magnani- 
mity and juſtice, will ſtand juſtified in the fight of God 
rand man; and that State alone, which puts itſelf in op- 
bpoſition to the aggregate wiſdom of the continent, and 
follows ſuch pernicious councils, will be reſponſible for 
all the conſequences,- | 
For my own part, confcious of havins-acted, while a 
ſervant of the public, in the manner I coneeived ſuited 
to promote the real interefts of my country; having, ia 
eonſequence of my fixed belief, in-ſome meaſure, pledg- 
ed myſelf to the army, that their country would finally 
do them complete and ample juſtice, and not wiſhing to 
conceal any inſtance of my official conduct from the 
eyes of the world, I have thought proper to tranſmit to 
your Excellency,. the incloſed collection of papers, rela- 
tive to the half. pay and commutation granted by Con- 
grels, to the officers of the army from theſe commu- 
nications, my decided ſentiment will be clearly compre- 
hended, together with the concluſive reaſons which in- 
duced me, at an early period, to recommend the adoption 
of this meaſure in the moſt earneſt and ſerious manner. 
As the proceedings of Congreſs, the army, and myſelf 
are open to all, and contain, in my opinion, ſufficient 
information to remove the prejudice and errors which 
may have been entertained by any, I think it unnecefſary 
3 8 | 19 
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ds ſay any thing more, than juſt to obſerve, that the re. 


ſolutions of Congreſs, now alluded to, are as undoubted- 
ly and abſolutely binding upon the United States, as 
the moſt ſolemn acts of confederation oz legiſlation 

As to the idea which, I am informed, has, in ſome in- 
ſtances prevailed, that. the half. pay and commutation are 
to be regarded merely in the odious light of a penſion, it 
ought to be exploded for ever ;—that proviſion ſhould 
be viewed, as it really was, a reaſonable compenſation 
offered by Congreſs, at a time when they had nothing 
elſe to give to officers of the army, for ſervices then to 
be performed : It was the only means to prevent a total 
dereliction of the ſervice. It was a pait of their hire; 1 
may be allowed to ſay, it was the price of their blood, 


and of your independence—it is therefore more than a 


common debt—it is a debt of honor,—it can never be 
conſidered as a penfion or gratuity, nor be cancelled 
until it is fairly diſcharged. 

With regard to a diſtinction between officers and fol- 
diers, it is ſufficient that the uniform experience of every 
nation of the world, combined with our own, proves the 
utility and propriety of the difcrimination—Rewards in 
proportion to the aids the public derives from them, are 
unqueſtionably due to all its ſervants; in ſome lines, the 
ſoldiers have, perhaps, generally had as ample compenſa- 
tion for their fervices, by the large bounties which have 
been paid them, as their officers will receive in the pro- 
poſed commutation; in others, if beſides the donation 
of lands, the, payment of arrearages of cloathing and 
wages (in which articles all the component parts of the 
army muſt be put upon the ſame footing) we take into 
the ellimate, the bounties many of the ſoldiers have re- 
þ ceived, and the gratuity of one years full pay, which is 
| promiſed to all, poſſibly their ſituation (every circum- 
ftance being duly cenſidered) will not be deemed leſs eli- 
gible than that of their officers ;—ſhould a further re- 
ward, however, be judged equitable, I will venture to 
aſſert, no one will enjoy greater ſatisfaction than myſelf, 
on ſeeing an exemption from taxes for a limited time, 
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(which has been petitioned for in ſome inſtances) or any 
bother adequate immunity, or compenſation, granted to 

the brave defenders of their country's cauſe ; but neither 

the adoption or rejection of this propofition will in an 
manner effect, much leſs militate againſt the act of Con- 
greſs, by which they have offered five years full pay, in 
lieu of half pay for life, which has been before promiſed 
to the officers of the army. 

Before I conclude the ſubject of public juſtice, I can- 
not omit to mention the obligations this country is under 
to that meritorious elaſs of veteran non- commiſſioned of- 
ficers, and privates, who have been diſcharged for ina- 
bility, in conſequence of the reſolution of Congreſs, of 
the 23d of April 1782, on an annual penſion for life 

their peculiar ſufferings, their ſingular merits and claims 
to that proviſion, need only be known, to intereſt all 
the feelings of humanity in their behalf—nothing but a 
punctual payment of their annual allowance, can reſcue 
them from the moſt complicated miſery, and nothin 
could be a more melancholy and diſtreſſing ſight, tban 
to behold thoſe who have ſhed their blood, or loſt their 
limbs in the fervice of their country, without a ſhelter, 
without a friend, and without the means of obtaining a. 
ny of the neceflaries or comforts of life, compelled to beg 
their daily bread from door to door—Suffer me to recom. 
mend thoſe of this deſcription, belonging to your ſtate, 
to the warmeſt patronage of your Excellency and your 
legiſlature. „„ 

It is neceſſary to ſay but a few words on the third to- 
pic which was propofed, and which regards particularly 
the defence of the republic. As there can be little doubt 
but Congreſs will recommend a proper peace eſtabliſn- 
ment for the United States, in which a due attention 
will be paid to the importance of placing the militia of 
the Union upon a regular and reſpectable footing ; if this 
ſhould be the caſe, J would beg leave to urge the great 
advantage of it in the ſtrongeſt terms.— The militia of 
this country muſt be confidered as the palladium of our 
fecurity, and the firſt eflectual reſort in caſe of hoſtility ;— 
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it is effential, therefore, that the ſame ſyſſem ſhould per- 
vade the whole—that the formation and diſcipline of the 


militia of the continent, ſhould be abſolutely uniform, 
and that the ſame ſpecies of arms, accoutrements, and 


military apparatus, ſhould be introduced in every part of || 


the United States. Ne one who has not learned from 
experience, can conceive the difficulty, expence, and con- 
fuſion, which reſult from a contrary ſyſtem, or the vague 
arrangements which have hitherto prevailed. 

If in treating of political points, a greater latitude than 
uſual has been taken in the courſe of this addreſs—the 
importance of the criſis, and the magnitude of the ob- 
jects in diſcuſſion, muſt be my apology ;—it is however, 
neither my wiſh nor expectation that the preceeding ob- 
ſervations, ſhould claim any regard, except ſo far as they 
ſhall appear to be dictated by a good intention, conſon- 
ant to the immutable rules of juſtice, calculated to pro- 
duce a liberal ſyſtem of policy, and founded on whatever 
experience may have been acquired, by a long and cloſe 
attention to public buſineſs. 

Here I might ſpeak with more confidence, from my 
actual obſervation ; and if it would not ſwell this letter, 
(already too prolix) beyond the bounds I had preſcribed 
to myſelf, I could demonſtrate to every mind open to 
conviction, that in leſs time, and with much leſs expence 
than has been incurred, the war might have been brought 
to the ſame happy concluſion, if the reſources of the 
continent could have been properly called forth; that the 
diſtreſſes and diſappointments which have very often oc- 
cured, have, in too many inſtances, reſulted more from 
a want of energy in the Continental Government, than 
a deficiency of means in the particular States: That the 
inefficacy of meaſures, ariſing from the want of. an ade- 
quate authority in the ſupreme power, from a partial 
compliance with the requiſitions of Congreſs, in ſome of 


the States, and from a failure of punctuality in others, 


while they tended to damn the zeal of thoſe who were 
more willing to exert themſelves, ſerved alſo to accu- 
mulate the expences of the war, and to fruſtrate the beſt 
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jp aoncerted/phans; and that the diſcouragement occafioned 
by the complicated difficulties and embarraſſments, in 
which our affairs were by this means involved, would 
| have long ago produced the diſſolution of any army, leſs 


patient, leſs virtuous, and leſs perſevering, than that 


| which I have the honor to command. But while I men- 
tion thoſe things, which are notorious facts, as the de- 


fects of our federal conftitution, particularly in the pro- 


| ſecution of a war, I beg it may be underſtood, that as E 


have ever taken a pleaſure in gratefully acknowledging 


the affiſfance and ſupport I have derived from every claſa 
of citizens; fo ſhall I always be happy to. do juſtice to 
the unparalleted exertions of the individual States, on 
many intereſting occaſions. : 


I have thus freely diſcloſed what I wiſhed to make 


| known, before I ſurrendered up my public truſt to thoſe 


who committed it to me. The tafk is now accompliſhs 
ed. I now bid adieu to your Excellency, as the Chief- 
Magiſtrate of your State; at the ſame time, I bid a laſh 
farewell to the cares of office, and all the employments 
of public life. 

It remains then to be my final and only requeſt, that 
your Excellency will communicate theſe ſentiments to 
your legiſlature at their next meeting, and that they may 
be conſidered as the legacy of one, who has ardently 
wiſhed on all occaſions, to be uſeful to his country, and 
who, even in the ſhade of retirement, will not fail to 
implore the Divine benediction. | 
I now make it my earneſt prayer, that God would 
have you, and the ſtate over which you preſide, in bis 
holy protection, —that he would incline the hearts of the 
ceittzens to cultivate a ſpirit of ſubordination and obedi- 
ence to government,—to entertain a brotherly affection 
and love for one another, for their fellow citizens of the 
United States, and particularly for their brethren who 
have ſerved in the field—and finally, that he would moſt 
graciouſly be pleaſed: to diſpoſe us all to do juſtice, to 


love merey, and to demean ourſelves with that charity, 
humility, and pacific temper of mind, which were the 


charactes- 
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characteriſties of the divine author of our bleſſed religion 
and without an humble imitation of whoſe example in 
theſe things, we can never expect to be a yy nation, 
Er x I have the honor to be, 
a with great reſpect and eſteem, 
Your Excellency's moſt obedient 
and very humble ſervant, 


"GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
ei 8 1 A P. 2 


RE MARE s on the MANNERS, GovERNMENT, Laws | 
and DoMEsTic DEBT of America. l 


FUNDAMENTAL miſtake of the Americans has 
been, that they conſidered the revolution as com- 
pleted, when it was but juſt begun. Having laid the pil- F' 
hrs of the building, they ceaſed to exert themfelves, and 
ſeemed to forget that the whole ſuperſtructure was then 
to be erected. This country is independent in govern- 
ment; but totally dependent in manners, which are the 
baſis of government, Men ſeem not to attend to the 
difference between Europe and America, in point of age 
and improvement, and are diſpoſed to ruſh, with heed- 
leſs emulation, into an imitation of TEE. for which 
we are not prepared. 

Every perſon tolerably well verſed in hiſtory, knows 
that nations are often compared to individuals and to 
vegetables, in their progreſs from their origin to maturity 
and decay. The reſemblance is ſtriking and juſt. This 
progreſs is as certain in nations as in vegetables; it is as 
obvious, and its cauſe more eaſily underſtood; in propor- 
tion as the ſecret ſprings of action in government are 
more eafily explained, than the mechanical principles of 
vegetation. | 

This progreſs therefore being aſſumed as a conceded 
fact, ſuggeſts a forcible argument againſt the introduc- 
tion of European manners into America. The buſineſs of 
men in ſociety is, firſt, to ſecure their perſons and eſtates 
by arms and wholeſome laws—then to procure the con- 
veniences 


= : . 
veniencies of life by arts and labor but it is in the laſt 
tages only of national improvement, that luxury and 
amuſements become public benefits, by diſſipating ac- 
” cumulations of wealth, and furniſhing employment and 
food for the poor. And luxury then is not beneficial 
| except when the wealth of a nation is waſted within it- 
# ſelf. It is perhaps always true, that an old civilized nation 
cannot, with propriety, be the model for an infant nation, 
either in morals, in manners or faſhions, in literature, 
or in government. „ | 
As conſtant increaſe of wealth is ever followed with a 
© multiplication of vices—this. ſeems to be the deſtiny of 
human affairs; wiſdom therefore directs us to retard, if 
poſſible, and not to accelerate the progreſs of corruption. 
But an introduction of the fathionable diverſions of Eu- 


rope into America, is an acceleration of the growth of 


vices which are yet in their infancy, and an introduction 
of new ones too infamous to be mentioned. A dancing- 
ſchool among the 'Tuſcaroras, is not a greater abſurdity, 
than a maſquerade in America, A theatre under the 
beſt regulations is not eſſential to our public and private 
happineſs. It may afford entertainment to individuals 
but it is at the expenſe of private taſte and public morals. 
The great misfortune of all exhibitions of this kind is 
this; that they reduce all taſte to a level. Not only the 
vices of all claſſes of people are brought into view, but of 
all ages and nations. 'The intripues of a nobleman and the 
ſcurrility of ſhoe-blacks, are preſented to the view of both 
ſexes of all ages; the vices of the age of Elizabeth and of 
Charles II. are recorded by the maſterly pens of a 
Shakeſpear and a Congreve, and by repeated repreſenta- 
tion, they are © hung on high,” as the Poet expreſſes it, 
« to poiſon half mankind.” The fact is, that all characters 
muſt be preſented upon a theatre, becauſe al! characters 
are ſpectators; and a nobleman and a ſailor, a ducheſs 
and a waſher- woman that attend conſtantly on the exhibi- 
tions of vice, became equally depraved—their taſtes will 
be nearly alike as to vice, the one is as prepared for a 
crime as the, other. It is for this reaſon, that many of 
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the amuſements of nations more depraved than ourſelves, ; 
are highly pernicious in this country. They carry us for. 
ward by haſty ſtrides to the laſt ſtages of corruption; 2 


period that every benevolent man will deprecate and en. 


- Ceavor to retard. This circumſtance, the difference in | 
the ftages of our polical exiſtence, ſhould make us ſhun, 

the vices which may be polite and even neceſſary in older 
ſtates: and endeavor to preſerve our manners by being Þ 
dur own ſtandards. By attaching ourſelves to foreign 
manners, we counteract the good effects of the revolution; | 


or rather render them incomplete. A revolution in the 
form of government, is but a revolution in name; unleſf 


attended with a change of principles and manners, 


which are the ſprings of government. 
We are now in a ſituation to anſwer all the purpoſe 


of the European nations: independent in government and 
dependent in manners. They give us their faſhions, they | 


direct our taſte, to make a market for their commodities— 
they engroſs the profits of our induſtry, without the 
hazard of defending us, or the expence of ſupporting our 
civil government. A fituation more favourable. to heir 
intereſt, or more repugnant to our ew, they could not 
have choſen for us, nor we embraced. | 
If ſuch is the ſtate of facts, and if the influence of 
foreign manners does actually defeat the purpoſes of the 
revolution; if our implicit ſubmiffion to the prevailing 
taſte of European courts, involves individuals and the 
public in unneceſſary expences, it is in the power of : 
few influential characters in each of our commercial citics 
to remedy the whole evil. And in a reformation of this 
kind, the ladies wqguld have no inconſiderable ſhare. 

It is really a matter of aſtoniſhment, that the pride of 
the Americans has ſo long ſubmitted tamely to a foreign 
yoke. Aſide of all regard to intereſt, we ſhould e xpec 
that the idea of being a nation of apes would mortify 
minds accuſtomed to freedom of thought, and would 
prompt them to ſpurn their chains, 

Have the ladies in America no ingenuity, no taſte! 
Do they not underſtand what dreſſes are moſt convenient 
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and elegant? What modes are beſt adapted to the climate, 
or other circumſtances of this country? They molt cer- 
[8 tainly do. Foreigners acknowledge that the native beauty 
and underſtanding of the American ladies are not excel- 
led in any country and equalled in very few: And one 
would imagine that the modes of embelliſhing ſo many 
$8 perſonal charms ought not, in all caſes, to be preſcribed 
by ſ the milliners and mantua makers on the other ſide 
ok the Atlan tic. | | „ 

J When the gentlemen in America ſhall exerciſe ſpirit 
, enough to be their own judges of taſte in dreſs; when 
they have wiſdom. to conſult the circumſtances of this 
country, and fortitude to retain a faſhion as long as their 
own intereſt requires, inſtead of changing it when other na- 
tions direct.— When the ladies ſhall exerciſe the right 
of their ſex, and ſay, we will give the laws of faſhion to our 
con nation, infleadof receiving them from another; we will 
8 perform our part of the revolution. — When both ſexes 
e ſhall take more pride and pleaſure in being their own 
ſtandards, than in being the humble imitators of thoſe 
who riot on the profits of our commerce, we hall 
realize a new ſpecies of independence—an independence 
flattering to generous minds, and more productive of 
wealth than all the laws of power, or the little arts of 
national policy. And in this revolution of manners, 
there needs not any ſacrifice of real dreſs. I will venture 
to eſtimate, that the retrenching of ſuperfluous articles, 
: which conſtitute no part of dreſs, and ſerve but to disfi- 
S pure an elegant perſon ; articles that are made and ſent 
ig do us, to ſupport the ſix- penny day laborers, of, Europe 
I ſay, a retrenching of thoſe trifling articles only, would 
of be an annual ſaving to America, ſufficient to pay one half 
the intereſt of our federal debt. We can throw: no 
9 blame on foreign nations; they are wile, and proſit hx 
| our want of ſpirit and taſte. 3 Four”. 131 
14 On the footing that all mankind are brethren, per- 
haps it is generous in us to aſſiſt foreigners, who are a 
part of the Great Family. 


5 It is to be wiſhed, however, that we might firſt dif. | 
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charge our boneſt debts: That the ſoldier, whoſe labor 
and blood have purchaſed our empire, and whoſe ſer- 
vices have been paid with a ſhadow of reward, might be 
indemnified by the juſtice of his country : that the wi- 
dow and orphan might at leaſt receive the ſtipulated ſa- 
tisfaction for loſſes which money cannot repair. Yes, 
let us firſt de 7% and then generous. When we have no 
better uſe for our ſuperfluous property, then let us beſtow 
it upon our wretched brethren of the human race. They 
will repay our charity with gratitude, and bleſs God that 
he has peopled one half the-world with a race of free- 
men, to enrich the tyrants, and ſupport the vaſſals of the 


other. 


. 


This ſame veneration for eminent foreigners and the 
bewitching charms of faſhion have led the Americans to 
adopt the modern corruptions of our language. Very 
ſeldom have men examined the ſtructure of the language, 
to find reaſons for their practice. The pronunciation and 
ule of words have been ſubject to the ſame arbitrary or 
accidental changes, as the ſhape of their garments. My 
lord wears a hat of a certain ſize and ſhape; he pro- 
nounces a word in a certain manner; and both muſt be 
right, for he is a faſhionable man. In Europe this is 
Tight in dreſs; and men who have not an opportunity of 
learning the juſt rules of our language, are in ſome degree 
exculeable fer imitating thoſe whom they conſider as ſu- 
periors. But in men of ſcience, this imitation can hardly 
be excuſe. | | 


I preſume we may ſafely ſay, that our language has 


ſuffered more injurious changes in America, fince the 


Britiſh army landed on our ſhores, than it had ſuffered 
before, in the period of three centuries. The bucks and 
bloods tell us that there is no proper ſtandard in language; 
that it is all arbitrary. The aſſertion however, ſerves but 
to ew their ignorance. There are, in the language it- 
ſelf, decifive reaſons for perferring one pronunciation to 
another; and men of ſcience ſhould be acquainted with 
theſe reaſons. But if there were none, and every thing 
reſted on practice, we ſhould never change a general 
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practice without ſubſtantial reaſons: no change ſhould 
be introduced, which is not an obvious improvement. 
But our leading characters ſeem to pay no regard to 
rules, or their former practice. To know and embrace 

every change made in Great Britain, whether right or 
wrong, is the extent of their enquiries, and the height of 
their ambition. It is to this deference we may aſcribe 
the long catalogue of errors in pronunciation, and of falſe 

' idioms which disfigure the language of our mighty fine 
ſpeakers. And ſhould this imitation continue, we ſhall 
be hurried down the ſtream of corruption, with older 
nations, and our language, with theirs, be loſt in an ocean 
of perpetual changes. The only hope we can entertain 
is, that America, driven by the ſhock of a revolution, 
from the rapidity of the current, mzy glide along near- 
the margin with. a. gentler ſtream, and ſometimes be- 
wafted back by an eddy. 15 

It is perhaps a fundamental principle of government, 
that men are influenced more by habit, than by any ab- 
ſtract ideas of right and wrong. Few people examine into» 
the propriety. of particular uſages or laws: or if they ex- 
amine, few indeed are capable of comprehending their 
propriety. But every man knows what is a law or general: 
practice, and he conforms to it, not becauſe it is right or 
beſt, but becauſe it has been the practice. It is fer this 
reaſon that habits of obedience ſhould not be diſturbed. 
There are perhaps in every government, ſome laws and 
cuſtoms, which, when examined on theoretical principles, þ 
will be found unjuft and even impolitic. But if the people 
acquieſce in thoſe laws and cuſtoms, if they are attached I 
to them by habit, it is wrong in the legiſlature to attempt f 
an innovation which ſhall alarm their apprehenſions. 
There are multitudes of abſurdities practiſed in ſociety, 
in which people are evidently happy. Arraign thoſe ab- 
ſurdities before the tribunal of examination people may 
be convinced of their impropriety—they. may even be 
convinced that better ſchemes can be projefted—and yet 
it might be impoſſible to unite their opinions ſo as to 
eſtabliſh different maxims. On the other hand, there are 
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many good inſtitutions, in which, however, there may 
de theoretical faults, which, if called into public view 
and artfully repreſented, might ſhake the beſt govern- 
ment on earth. 
Speculative philofophers and hiſtorians have often de- 
rived, and ſometimes ridiculed the warmth with which 


nations have defended errors in religion and government. 


With the moſt profound deference for wile and reſpect- 
able men, T muſt think they are guilty of a miſtake; and 
that the errors which nations fight to defend, exiſt only 
in the heads of theſe theoriſtss Whatever ſpeculation 
may tell us, experience and the peace of ſociety require 
us to conſider every thing as right, which a nation be- 
leves to be fo. Every inſtitution, every cuſtom, may be 
deemed juſt and proper, which does not produce incon- 
veniences that the bulk of mankind can ſee and feel. 
The tranquility of ſociety therefore ſhould never be diſ- 
turbed for a- philoſophical diſtindion. | 

It will perhaps be objected, that theſe dodtrines, if 
practiſed, would prevent all improvements, in ſcience, 


religion, and government. By no means: but they point 
out the method in which all improvements ſhould be 


made, when opinion and fixed habits are to be over- 


thrown, or changed. They ſhow that all reformation 
ſhould be left to the natural progreſs of ſociety, or to the 
conviction of the mind. They ſhow the hazard or im- 


practicability of changes, Pn 5 the minds of the body 


of the people are prepared for the innovation. I peak 


not of deſpotic governments, where the will of the prince 
js enforced by an army; and yet even abſolute tyrants 


have been aſſaſſinated for not attending to the 1 Pirie and 


habits of their ſubjects, 
In vain do rulers oppoſe the general opinion of the 
people. By ſuch oppoſition, Philip II. of Spain, kept 
one part of his ſubjects, for half a century, batchering 
the other, and in the end, loſt one third of his domini- 
ons. By not regarding the change of habits in the nation, 
— I. of England loſt his head. By carrying his 
changes too far, Cromwell began to oppole the ſpirit . 
the 
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the nation, and had he lived to proſecute his ſj ſtem, that: 
ſpirit would, in a few years, have brought his neck to 
the block. The general ſpirit of the nation reſtored 
to the throne- the ſon of the prince, whom that ſpirit 
had but a few. years before arraigned and condemned. By 
oppoſing that ſpirit, James was obliged to leave his king- 
dom, and the ſenſe of the nation ſtill excludes the family 


_ which, by their own law of ſuceeſſion, has the beſt title 


to the throne. But there is no preſcription againſt gene- 
ral opinion no right that can enter the lift again't the 
ſenſe of a nation that ſenſe, which after all our reaſon- 
ings, will for ever determine what is beſt;. 

The truth of theſe remarks is proved by examples in 
this country. An immenſe revenue might have been 
drawn from America without refiſtance, in almoſt any 
method but that which the Britiſh parliament adopted. 
But their firſt attempts were made upon articles of com- 
mon neceſſity— the attempts were too viſible the people 
felt and reſiſted. Their apprehenſions were alarmed 
their fears, whether well founded or imaginary, were 
multiplied and confirmed by newſpaper rbapfodies, and 
finally produced a combined oppoſition to all Britiſn 
taxation. Then Great Britain ſhould have compounded 
ſhe did not ſhe oppoſed the general ſenſe of two mil- 
lions of her ſubjects, and loft the whole. 

But a-queſtion will ariſe, . how far may the people be 
oppoſed, when their ſchemes are evidently pernicious ? - 
T-anſwer, this can never happen thro? deſign—and errors 

even of the populace may gradually be removed. It the 
people cannot be convinced, by reaſon and argument, of 

the impolicy or injuſtice of 2 favorite ſcheme, we have 
only to wait fer the conſequences to produce conviction. 
All people are not capable of juſt reaſoning on the great 

ſcale of politics but all can "feel the inconveniences of * 
wrong meaſures, and-evils of this kind generally furniſh. 
their own remedy. All popular Jegiſlatures are liable to 
great miſtakes. Many of the acts of, the American legiſ- 
latures reſpecting money and. commerce, will, to future - 
generations, n incredible. After repeated experi- 
Ts 2. ments 
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ments, people will be better informed, and aſtoniſhed 
that their fathers could make ſuch blunders 1 in legiſla- 
tion. 

But let us tend, to. the immediate and neceflary CON= 
fequences of the American revolution. 

So great an event as that of detaching millions of people 
from their parent nation, could not have been effected 
without the operation of powerful cauſes. Nothing but 
a ſeries of real or imaginary evils could have ſhaken the 
habits by which we were governed, and produced a com- 
bined oppoſition againft the power of Great Britain. I 
mall not enumerate any of theſe evils; but obſerve that 
fach evils, by twenty years operation upon the fears or feel- 
ings of the Americans, had alienated their affections or 
weakened thoſe habits of reſpect, by which we were 
prediſpoſed: to voluntary obedience. When a government 
has loit reſpect, it has loſt the main pillar of its authority. 
Not even a military force can ſupply the want of reſpect 
among ſubjects. A change of ſentiment prepares the way 
for a change of government, and when that change of 
tentiment had become general in America, nothing could 
have prevented a revolution. 

But it is more eaſy to excite fears than to remove 
them. The jealouſy raiſed in the minds of Americans 
againſt the Britiſn government, wrought a revolution; 
but the ſpirit did not then ſubſide—it changed its object, 
and by the arts of defigning men, and the real diſtrefles 
conſequent on ſuch a political ſtorm, was directed againſt 
our own government. The refiraints impoſed by reſpect 
and habits of obedience were broken thro”, and the li- 
 centious paſſions of men ſet afloat. | 
Nothing can be fo fatal to morals and the peace of ſos 
ciety, as a violent ſhock given to public opinion or fixed 
habits. Polemic diſputes have often deſtroyed the friend- 
ſhip of a church and filled it, not only with rancor, but 
with immorality. Public opinion therefore in religion 
and governmett, the great ſupports of ſociety, ſhould 
never be ſuddenly unhinged. The ſeparation of Ame- 
rica, however, from all dependence on European govern- 

ment, 
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ment, could not have been effected without previoufly 


attacking and changing opinion. It was an eflential ſtep— 
but the effects of it will not eaſily be repaired. That 
independence of ſpirit which preceded the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, and which victory has firengthened— 
that love of dominion, inherent in the mind of man, 
which our forms of government are continually flatter- 
ing—that licentiouſneſs of enquiry which a jealouſy of 
rights firſt produced and ſtill preferves, cannot be con- 
trouled and ſubdued, but by a long ſeries of prudent and 
yagnrow meaſures. 


Perhaps the preſent age will hardly ſee the reſtoration - 


of perfect tranquility. But the ſpirit and principles, 


which wrought our ſeparation from Great Britain, will 


moſtly die with the preſent generation; the next gene- 
ration will probably have new habits of obedience to our 
governments; and habits will ern them, with very 
little ſupport from law. 
Moſt of the ſtates had new conſtitutions of government 
to form; they had a kind of interregnum; an interval, 
when reſpe& for all government was ſuſpended ;-an in- 
terval fatal in the laſt degree, to morals and ſocial confi. 
dence. This interval between the abolition of the old 
conſtitution and the formation of a new one, laſted longer 
in Maſſachuſetts than in the other ſtates, and there the 
effects were molt viſible. But perhaps it is impoffible to 
frame a conſtitution of government, in the cloſet, which 
will ſuit the people, for it is frequent to find one, the 
moſt perfect in theory, the moſt objectionable in practice. 
Hence we often hear popular complaints againſt the pre- 
ſent governments in America: and yet theſe may proceed 
rather from the novelty of the obedience required, than 
from any real errors or detects in the ſyſtems: it may be 
nothing but the want of habi: which ab people un- 
eaſy- the ſame articles which now produce elamors and 
diſcontent, may, after twenty years practice, give perfect 
ſatisfaction. Nay, the lame civil regulation which, the 
prefent generation may raiſe a mob to reſiſt, the next 
generation may raiſe a mob to defend. 


But 
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ZBut perhaps a more immediate and powerful cauſe of 


a corruption of focial principles, is a fluctuation of money; 
Few people ſeem to attend to the connection between 
money and morals: but it may doubtleſs be proved to 


the ſatisfaction of every reflecting mind, that a ſudden 
increaſe of ſpecie in a country, and frequent and obvious 
changes of value, are more fruitful ſources of corruption 
of morals, than any events that take place in a com- 
munity. 5 | 
_ The firſt effect of too much money is to check manual. 
labor, the only permanent ſource of wealth. Induſtry 
which ſecures ſubſiſtence and advances. our intereſt by 
flow and regular gains, is the beſt preſervative of morals: 


for it keeps men employed; and affords them few oppor- 


tunities of taking unfair advantages. A regular com- 
merce has nearly the ſame effect as agriculture or the 
mechanic arts; for. the principles are generally fixed and 


urderſtood.. | 
Speculation. has the contrary effect. As its calcula. 


tions for profit depend on no fixed principles, but ſolely. 
on the different value of articles in different parts of the 


country,. or on accidental and ſudden variations of value, 


it opens a field for the exerciſe of- ingenuity in taking 


advantage of theſe circumſtances. 
But the ſpeculators are not the only men-whoſe cha- 


racter and principles are expoſed by ſuch a ſtate of the 


currency; the honeſt laborer and the regular merchant 
are often tempted to forſake the eſtabliſhed principles of 
advance, Every. temptation of this kind attacks the 


moral principles, and. expoſes men to ſmall deviations. 


from the rectitude of commutative juſtice, _ 
Diſſpation was another conſequence of a flood of mo- 
ney. No country perhaps on earth can exhibit ſuch a ſpi- 


rit of diſſipation among men, who derive their ſupport. 


from buſineſs, as America.——lIt is ſuppoſed . by good 


judges; that the expences of ſubſiſtence, dreſs and equi- 
page, were nearly doubled in commercial. towns, the 
two firſt years after peace. I have no doubt the ſup- 
port of the common. people was enhanced 25 per * 
This 
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| 
| This augmentation of expences, with à diminution of 'v 
productive induſtry, are the conſequences of too much 4 | 
Money. | $ 
That inſtability of law, to which republics are prone, 1s -j 
another jource of corruption. Multiplication and changes if 
of law have a great effect in weakening the force of go- | 
vernment, by preventing or deſtroying habits. Law ac- 1 
quires force by a ſteady operation, and government ac- ö : 
- quires dignity and reſpect, in proportion to the uniformity 1 


F 
ol its proceedings. Neceſlity perhaps has made our federal | 
and provincial governments frequently ſhift their mea= {i 
ſures, and the unforſeen or unavoidable variations of pub- 1 
lic ſecurities, with the impoſſibility of commanding the 
reſources of the continent, to fulfil engagemants, all 
predict a continuation of the evil. But the whole wil- { | 
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dom of legiſlatures ſnould be exerted to deviſe a ſyſtem 1 
of meaſures which may peclude the neceſſity of changes tt 
that tend to bring government into contempt. | 1 
Extenſive credit, in a popular government, is always x 
pernicious, and may be fatal. When the people are deep- 4 | 
ly or generally involved, they have power and ſtrong i 
temptations to introduce an abolition of debts; an agra- i 
rian law, or that modern refinement on the Roman plan, 1 
which is a ſubſtitute for both, a paper currency, ifſued | 3 
on depreciating principles, 3 | 
. 

. 


In governments like ours, it is policy to make it the 
intereſt of people to be honeſt. In ſhort, the whole art 
of governing conſiſts in binding each individual by his ! 
particular intereſt, to promote the aggregate intereſt of 
the community. 

Laws to prevent credit would beneficial to poor peo 
ple. With reſpect to the contraction of debt, people at 
large, in ſome meaſure, reſemble children: they are not 
judges even of their own intere{}. They anticipate their 
incomes, and very often, by miſcalculation, much more 
than their incomes. —Put this is not the worſt effet—an 
eaſy credit throws them off their guard in their expences. 
In general we obſerve that a flow, laborious acquiſition 
of property creates a caution in expenditures, and gra- 

dually 
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dually forms the miſer. On the other hand, a fudden 


acquifition of money, either by gambling, lotteries, priva- 
teering, or marriage, has a tendency to open the heart, 
or .throw the man off his guard, and thus make him 


. Prodigal in his expences, Perhaps this is ever the caſe, 


except when a penurious habit bas been previouſly 
formed. 


An eaſy and extenſive credit has a ſimilar effect. When 


people can poſſeſs themſelves of property without previ- 
| ous labour, they conſume it with improvident liberality. 


A prudent man will not; but large proportion of man- 


kind have not prudence and fortitude enough to reſiſt 
the demands of pride and appetite. Thus they often riot 


on other men's property, which they would not labor 


to procure. They form habits of indelence and extrava- 


gance, which ruin their families, and impoveriſh their 


creditors. 


'The only way to become rich at home and reſpectable 
abroad, is to become induſtrious, and to throw off our 
{laviſh dependence on foreign manners, which obliges us 


to ſacrifice our opinions, our taſte, and our intereſt, to 


the policy and aggrandiſement of other nations. 
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LESSONS ix SPEAKING. 


ORATION, delivered at Boſton, March 5, 17712, by Dr. 
JoskyH WARREN ; in commemoration of the evening of 
the fifth of March, 1770: when a number of Citizens 
were killed by a party of the Britiſh troops, quartered a- 


mong them, in a time of peace. 


Duis talia fando, 
M 3 e aut duri miles Ulyſſei, 
TO a Wen n 


HEN we turn over the hiſtoric page, and trace 
the riſe and fall of ſtates and empires; the migh- 
ty revolutions which have ſo often varied the face of the 
world, ſtrike our minds with ſolemn ſurpriſe, and we are 
naturally led to ſearch for the cauſes of ſuch aſtoniſhing 
changes. ; 

That man is formed for ſocial life, is an obſervation 
which, upon our firſt enquiry, preſents itſelf to our view, 
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Government hath its origin in the veakne/s of individuals, 
and hath for its end, the frength and ſecurity of all; and 
ſo long as the means of effecting this important end, are 
thoroughly known, and religiouſly attended to, govern- 
ment is one of the richeſt bleſſings to mankind, and ought 
to be held in the higheſt veneration. 

In young and new-formed communities, the grand de- 
ign of this inſtitution, is moſt generally underſtood, antl 
noſt ſtrictly regarded; the motives which urged to the 
ocial compact, cannot be at once forgotten, and hat 
quality which is remembered to have ſubſiſted fo lately 
mong them, prevents thoſe who are cloathed with au- 
hority from attempting to invade the freedom of their 
rethren z or if ſuch an attempt is made, it prevents the 
ommunity from ſuffering the offender to go unpunifhed : 

every 
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every member feels it to be his intereſt, and knows it to 


be his duty, to preſerve inviolate the conſtitution on 
which the public ſafety depends, and is equally ready 
to afſiſt the mag iſtratèe in the execution of the laws, and 
the ſulect in defence of his right. So long as the noble 
attachment to a conititution, founded on free and bene. 
volent principles, exiſts in full vigor, in any ſtate, hat 
ſtate muſt be flouriſhing and happy. 

It was this noble attachmeat to a free conſtitution, 


which raiſed ancient Rome from the ſmalleſt beginnings, 


to that bright ſummit of happineſs and glory to which 
ſhe arrived; and it was the loſs of ie which plunged her 
from that ſummit, into the black gulph of infamy and 
{lavery. It was zhis attachment which inſpired her ſena- 
tors with wiſdom; it was hi which glowed in the breafts 
of her heroes; it was his which guarded her liberties, 
and extegded her dominions, gave peace at home, and 
commanded reſpect abroad: and when his decayed, her 
magiſtrates loſt their reverence for juſtice and laws, and 
degenerated into tyrants and opprefiors—her ſenators, 
forgetful of their dignity, and ſeduced by baſe corrup- 
tion, betrayed their country —her#ſoldiers, regardleſs of 
their relation to the community, and urged only by the 
hopes of plunder and rapine, unfeelingly committed the 
molt flagrant enormities; and hired to the trade of death, 
with relentleſs fury they perpetrated the moſt cruel ur- 
ders; by which the ſtreets of imperial Rome were drench- 
ed with her aoble blood. Thus this empreſs of the world 
loit her n abroad, and her inhabitants, diſſolute 
in their manners, at length became contented /laves ; and 
ſhe ſtands to this day, the ſcorn and deriſion of nations, 
and a monument of this eternal truth, that public happi- 
neſs depends on a virtuous and un nſbaken attic Bnet to a free 
conſtitution. 

It was this ont to a innen tounded on 
free and benevolent principles, which inſpired the firſt 
ſettlers of this country ;—they ſaw with grief the daring 
outrages committed on {he free conſtitution of their na- 
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tive land- they knew that nothing but a civil war could 
at that time reſtore its priſtine purity. So hard was it to 
reſolve to embrue their hands in the blood of their bre- 


thren, that they Choſe rather to quit their fair poſſeſſione, 


and ſeek another habitation in a diſtant elime. When 
they came to this new world, which they fairly purchaſ- 


ed of the Indian natives, the only rightful proprietors, 


they cultivated the then barren foil, by their inceſſant la- 
bor, and defended. their dear. bought poſſeſſions with the 
fortitude of the chriſtian, and the brayery of the hero. 

After various ſtruggles, which, during the tyrannic 
reigns of the houſe of S rUuAR r, were conſtantly main- 


tained between right and wrong, between liberty and ſla- 


very, the connection between Great Britain and this co- 
lony, was ſettled in the reign of king William and queen 
Mary, by a compact, the conditions of which, were ex- 
preſſed in a charter; by which all the liberties and im- 
munities of Britiſn ſubjects, were ſecured to this province, 
as fully and as abſolutely as they poſſibly could be by any 
human inſtrument which can be deviſed. It is undeni- 
ably true, that the greateſt and moſt important right of 
a Britiſh ſubject is, that He hall be governed by ns laws but 
thoſe ts which he, either in perſon or by his: repreſentative, 
hath given his conſent: and this I will venture to aſſert, is 
the grand baſis of Britiſh freedom; it is interwoven with 
the conſtitution ; and whenever this is loft, the conſtitu- 
tion muſt be deſtroyed. 

Let us now allow ourſelves a few moments to examine 
the late as of the Britiſh parliament for taxing America. — 
Let us with candor judge whether they are conſtitution- 
ally binding upon us :—if they are, in the name of fuſtice, 
let us ſubmit to them, without one murmuring word. 
Firſt, I would afk, whether the members of the Bri- 


tiſh Houſe of Commons, are the GEMACTACY of this pro- 


vince? If they are, they are either the people of this pro- 
vince, or are elected by the people of this province, to 
repreſent them, and have there ore a conflitutional right 
to originate: a bill for taxing them: it is moſt certain they 
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are neither; and therefore nothing done by them can be 
faid to be done by the democratic branch of our conſti- 
tutigo. I would next aſk, whether the lords, who com- 
poſe che ariſtecratic branch of the legiſlature, are peers 
of America ? I never keard it was (even in theſe extra- 
ordinary times) ſo much as pretended, and if they are 
not, certainly no act of theirs can be ſaid to be the act of 
the ariſtocratic branch of our conſtitution. The power 
of the monarchic branch we with pleaſure acknowledge, 
reſides in the king, who may act either in perſon or by 
his repreſentative; and I freely confeſs that I can ſee no 
reaſon why a PROCLAMATION for raiſing money in Ame- 
rica, iſſued by the king's /o/e authority, would not be e- 
qually confiſtent with our own conſtitution, and there- 
fore equally binding upon us with the late acta of the 
Britiſb parliament jor taxing us : for it is plain, that if 


there is any validity in thoſe acte, it muſt ariſe altogether, 


from the . monarchical branch of the' legiſlature: and I 
further think that it would be at leaſt as equitable; for L 
do not conceive it to be of the leaſt importance to us by 
zohom our property is taken away, ſo long as it is taken 
without our conſent. I am very much at a loſs to know 
by what figure of rhetoric, the inhabitants of this pro- 
vince can be called free ſubjects, when they are obliged to 
obey implicitly, ſuch laws as art made for them by men 
three thouſand miles off, whom they. know not, and 
whom they never have empowered to act for them; or 
how they can be faid to have property, when a body of 
men, over whom they have not the leaſt control, and 
who are not in any way accountable to them, ſhall oblige 
them to deliver up any part, or the whole of their ſub- 
ſtance, without even aſking their conſent. And yet, 
whoever pretends that the late acts of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment for taxing America, ought to be deemed binding 
upon us, muſt admit at once that we are abſolute SLAVES; 
and have no property of our own; or elſe that we may 
be FREE MEN, and at the ſame time, under a neceſſity of 
obeying the arbitrary commands of thoſe over whom we 
have no control nor influence; and that we may have 
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property of our own, which is entirely at the diſpaſal of 

another, Such groſs abſurdities, I believe will not be 
reliſhed in this enlightened age: and it can be no matter 
of wonder that the people quickly perceived, and ſeriouſ- 
.ly complained of the inroads which theſe acts muſt una- 
voidably make upon their Jiberty, and of the hazard to 


which their who/e property is by them expoſed; for it they 


may be taxed without their conſent, even in the ſmalleſt - 
trifle, they may alſo, without their conſent, be deprived 


of every | thing they poſſeſs, although ever ſo valuable, 
ever fo dear. Certainly it never entered the hearts of 
our anceſtors, that after ſo many dangers in this then 


deſolate wilderneſs, their hard-earned property ſhould be 
at the diſpoſal of the Britiſh parliament 3 and as it was 
ſoon found that this taxation could not be ſupported by 


reaſon and argument, it ſeemed neceſſary that one act of 
oppreſſion ſhould be enforced by another, and therefore, 
contrary 10 our juſt rights as poſſeſſing, or at leaſt having 


a juſt title to poſſeſs, all the /iberties and immunities of 


Britiſh fubjefts, a ſtanding army was eſtablithed among 
us in a time of peace; and evidently for the purpoſe of 
effecting that, which it was one principal defign of the 


founders of the conſtitution to prevent (when they de- 
clared a ſtanding army in a time of peace to be again/# 


law) namely, for the enforcement of obedience to acts 


which, upon fair examination, appeared to be aneh and 
unconttitutienal. 


The ruinous conſequences of ſtanding armies to free 
: communities, may be ſeen in the hiſtories of Syracuſe, 
"Rome, and many other once flouriſhing States; ſome of 
which have now ſcarce a name ! their baneful influence 


is moſt ſuddenly felt, when they are placed in populous 


cities; for, by a corruption of morals, the public happi- 


neſs is immediately affected. That this is one of the ef- 
fects of quartering troops in a populous city, is a truth, 
to which many a mourning parent, many a loſt, deſpair- 


ing child in this metropolis, muſt bear a very melancholy 


teſtimony.— Soldiers are alſo taught to conſider arms as 
the only arbiters by which every diſpute is to be decided 
between 
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( 232 ) 
between contending ftates ; they are inſtructed rmplicitly 
fo obey their cominanders, withour enquiring into the 
Juſtice of che cauſe they are engaged to ſupport : hence 
it is, that they are ever to be dreaded as the ready en- 
gines ot tyranny and oppreſſion.— And it is too obferva- 
ble that they are prone to introduce the ſame mode of 

deciſion in the diſputes of individuals, and from thence 
hare often ariſen great animoſities between them and the 
inhabitants, who, whilſt in a naked defencelefs ſtate, are 
frequently inſulted and abuſed by an armed foldiery. 
And this will be more eſ pecially the cafe, when the troops 
are informed that the intention of their being ſtat ioned 
in any city; is to overazve the 1nhabitants.. That this was 
the avowed deſign of ſtationing an armed force in this 
town, is ſufficiently known; and «ve, my fellow- citizens, 
have ſeen, zwe have felt the tragical effects! The FATAL 
' FIFTH OF MaRrcH, 1770, can never be forgotten—The 
| Horrors of ?Þat dreadful night are but too deeply impreſſed 
on our hearts—Language is too feeble to paint the emo- 
tions of our ſouls,” when our ſtreets were ſtained with the 
blood of our brethren, —when our ears were wounded by 
the groans of the'dying, and our eyes were tormented 
with the fight of the mangled bodies of the dead. When 
our alarmed imagination preſented to our view our houſes 
| wrapt in flames, —our children ſubjected to the barbar- 
- ous Caprice of the raging ſoldiery, —our beauteous vir- 
gins expoſed to all the inſolence of unbridled paſſion.— 
our virtuous wives, endeared to us by every tender tie, 
falling a ſacrifice to worſe than brutal violence, and per- 
baps, like the famed Lucretia, diſtracted with anguiſh 
and deſpair, ending their wretched lives by their own 
fair hands, — When we beheld the authors of our diſtreſs 
parading in our ſtreets, or drawn up in regular battalia, 


as though in a-hoſtile city, our hearts beat to arms; we 


- ſnatched our weapons, almoſt reſolved, by one deciſive 
ſtroke, to avenge the death of our [aughtered brethren, 
and to ſecure from future danger, all that we held moſt 
dear; but propitious heaven forbad the bloody carnage, 
and faved the threatened vitims of our too keen reſent- 
ment 


6 


ment, not by their diſcipline, not by their regular ar- 
ray, —no, it was royal George's livery that proved their 


ſhield—it was that which turned the pointed engines of 
deſtruction from their breaſts. The thoughts of ven- 
geance were ſoon buried in our inbred affection to Great 
Britain, and calm reaſon dictated a method of removing 
the troops, more mild than an immediate recourſe to the 
ſword. With united efforts you urged the immediate 
departure of the troops from the town—you urged it, 
with a reſolution which enſured fucceſs - you obtained 
your wifhes, and the removal of the troops was effected, 

— one drop of heir blood being ſhed by the inha- 

Itants. 

The immediate Ny Wy in the tragedy of that night were 
furrendered to juſtice. It is not mine to ſay how far 
they were guilty | they have been tried by the country 
and ACQUITTED of murder ! and they are not to be a- 


gain arrainged at an earthly bar; but, ſurely the men Who 
have promiſcuouſly ſcattered death amidſt the innocent in- 


habitants of a populous city, ought to ſee well to it, that 
they be prepared to ſtand at the bar of an omniſciens 
Fudge | and all who contrived or encouraged the ſtation- 
ing troops in this place, have reaſons of eternal impor- 


: tance, to reffect with deep contrition, on their baſe de- 


figns, and humbly to repent of their impicus machinations. 
The voice of your fathers blood cries to you from the 


ground; My ſons ſcorn ie be SLAVESl in vain we met 
the frowns of tyrants—in vain, we eroſſed the boiſterous 


ocean, found a new world, and prepared it for the hap- 
py refidence of Liberty—in vain we toiled— in vain we 
fought—we bled in vain, if you, our offspring want Vas 
lor to repel the aſſaults of her invaders! Stain not the 
glory of your worthy anceſtors, but like them reſolve, 
never to part with your birth- right; be wiſe in your de- 
liberations, and determined in your exertions for the 
preſervation of your liberty.— Follow not the dictates of 
paſſion, but enliſt yourlelves under the ſacred banner of 
reafon ; ; uſe every method in your power to ſecure your 
5 A 0 93 4 rights; 
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rights; at leaſt prevent the curſes of poſterity from being 
heaped! upon your memeries. > r i fi, 

It you, with united zeal 0 fortitude, e tor- 
rent of oppreſſion; if you feel the true fire of patriotiſm 
burning in your breaſts; if you, from your ſouls, deſpiſe 
the moſt gaudy dreſs that ſlavery can wear; if you real- 
ly prefer the lonely cottage (whilſt bleſt with liberty) to 
gilded palaces, ſurrounded with the enſigns of flavery, 
Jou may have the fulleſt aſſurance that tyranny, with 
her whole accurled train, will hide their hideous' heads 
in confuſion, ſhame and defpair—if you perform your 
part, you muſt have the ſtrongeſt confidence, that the 
fame Almighty Being who protected your pious and vene- 
Table forefathers—who enabled them to turn a barren 
wilderneſs into a fruitful field, who ſo often made bare 
his arm for their ſalvation, will ſtill be mindful of =-_ 
their offspring. 

May this AL MICHTY BRING eraciouſly preſide in all 
our councils — May he direct us to ſuch meaſures as he 
Himſelf ſhall approve, and be pleaſed to bleſs. May we 
ever be favored of GOD. May our land be a land of li- 
berty, the ſeat of v'rtue, the aſylum of the oppreſſed, a 
name and a praiſe in the whole earth, until the laſt ſhock 
of time ſhall bury the bernd of the world in MO 
'guithed ruin ! 


ORATION 


7 ? 


BE 


60 55. 
ORATION, e at Boſton, M arch, 55 17743 by 


the banerabla JohN Hancock, £/4q. in commemoration 
f the evening of the fifth of March, 1970: . when a num- 
ber of the Citizens were killed. by a, party of, the Britiſs 
e, quartered ' aun e in a time of peace. 


7 endidit bis auro patriam, 8 potentem 

. Tmpoſuit + fixit leges pretis atque refixit. 

Nan, mihi ſi lingue centum fint, craque centum, 
Ferrea vox, omnes ſcelerum compendere formas, N 
poſſim. VIRG. 


— 


Alen, Brethren, Fathers, and Fellow- Countrymen ! 


THE attentive gravity ; the venerable appearance of 

this crouded audience; the dignity which I behold 

in the countenances of ſo many in this great aſſembly; 
the ſolemnity of the occaſion upon which we have met 
together, joined to a conſideration of the part I am to 
take in the important buſineſs of this day, fili me with 
an awe hitherto unknown; and heighten the ſenſe which 
T have ever had, of my unworthineſs to fill this ſacred 
deſk. But, allured by the call of ſome of 'my reſpected 
fellow- citizens, with whoſe requeſt it is always my great- 
eſt pleaſure to comply, I almoſt forgot my want of adili- 
ty to perform what they required. In this fituation I 
find my only ſupport, in afluring myſelf that a generous 
people will not ſeverely cenſure what they Knew was well 
intended; though its want of merit, ſhould prevent their 
being able to applaud it. And I pray, that my ſincere at- 


-tachment to the intereſt of my country, and hearty de- 


te ſtation of every deſign formed againſt her liberties, may 
be admitted as ſome apology for my appearance in this 
lace. 
5 I have always, from my earlieſt youth, rejoiced | in the 
'felicity of my fellow men; and have ever conſidered it as 
the indiſpenſible duty of every member of ſociety to pro- 
w as far as in him lies, the proſperity of every indi- 
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( 2360) 
vidual, but more eſpecially of the community to which 
he belongs; and alſo, as a faithful ſubject of the ftate, to 
ule his utmoſt endeavors to detect, and having detected, 
ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe every traiterous plot which its ene- 
mies may deviſe for its deſtruction. Security to the per- 
{ons and properties of the governed, is fo obviouſly the 
deſign and end of civil government, that to attempt a 
logical proof of it, would be like burning tapers at noon- 
day, to aſſiſt the ſun in enlightening the world. It can- 
not be either virtuous or honorable, to attempt to ſup- 
port a government, of which this is not the great and 
principal baſis; and it is to the laſt degree vicious and 
infamous to attempt to ſupport a government, which 
manifeſtly tends to render the perſons and properties of 
the governed inſecure. Some boaſt of being friends to 
government ; I am a friend to righteous. government, to a 
government founded upon the principles of reaſon and 
juſtice ; but I glory in publicly arowing my eternal enmi- 
ty to tyranny. Is the preſent ſyſtem which the Britiſh 
adminiſtration have adopted for the government of the 
colonies, à righteous government? or is it tyranny ?— 
Here ſuffer me to aſk (and would to heaven there could 
be an anſwer) what tenderneſs, what regard, reſpect, or 
conſideration has Great-Britain ſhewn, in their late tranſ- 
actions, for the ſecurity of the perſons or properties of 
the inhabitants of the colonies? or rather, what have 
they omitted doing to deſtroy that ſecurity ? they have 
declared that they have, ever had, and of right ought e- 
ver to have, full power to make laws of ſufficient validi- 
ty to bind the colonies in all caſes whatever: They have 
exerciſed this pretended right, by impoſing a tax upon us 
without our conſent ; and leſt we ſheuld ſhew ſome' re: 
luctance at parting with our property, her fleets and ar- 
mies are ſent to ſupport their mad pretenſions. The 
town of Boſton, ever faithful to the Britiſh crown, has 


been invelted by a Britiſh, fleet : The troops of George 
the III. have croſs d the wide Atlantic, not to engage 
an enemy, but to afſiſt a band of Traiters; in trampling 
on the rights and. libertics of his moſt loyal ſubjects in 
| | | Ames. | 


to 
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America, —thoſe rights and liberties which, as a father, 
he ought ever to regard, and as a king, he is bound, in 
honor, to defend from violation, even at the riſque of 
„ . ba gd fed rnd 
Let not the hiſtory of the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick 
inform poſterity, that a king, deſcended from that glori- 
- ous monarch George the II. once ſent his Britiſh ſubjects 
to conquer and enflave his ſubjects in America; but be 
: perpetual infamy entail'd upon that villain who dared to 
' adviſe his maſter to ſuch execrable meaſures z for it was 
eaſy to foreſee the confequences which fo naturally fol 
lowed upon ſending troops into America, to enforce o- 
bedience to acts of the Britiſi parliament, which neither 
God nor man ever empowered them to make. It was 
'Teaſonable to expect that troops, who knew the errand 
they were ſent upon, would treat the people whom they 
were to ſubjugate, with cruelty and haughtinzſs, which 
too oftem buries the honorable character of a ſoldier, in 
the diſgraceful name of an wnfeeling ruffian. . The troops, 
upon their firſt arrival, took poſfeſſion of our ſenate-houſe, 
and pointed their cannon againſt the judgment-hall, and 
even continued them there, whilſt the ſupreme court of 
judicature for this province was actualiy fitting, to decide 
upon the lives and fortunes of the king's: ſubjects. Our 
ſtreets nightly reſounded with the! noiſe of riot and de- 
bauchery; our peaceful citizens were hourly expoſed to 
ſhameful infults, and often felt the effects of their vio- 
lence and outrage.— But this was not all, as though they 
thought it not enough to violate our civil rights, they en- 
deavored to deprive us of the enjoyment of our religious 
privileges; to viciate our morals, and thereby render us 
deſerving of deſtruction. Hence the rude din of arms 
which broke in upon your folemn devotions in your tem- 
ples, on that day hallowed by heaven, and ſet apart by 
- God himſelf, for his peculiar worſhip. Hence, impious 
i oaths, and blaſphemies ſo often tortur'd your unaccuſ- 
tomed ear! dlence, all the arts which idleneſs and lux- 
ury could invent, were uſed, to betray: our youth of one 


ſex, into extravagance and effeminacy, and of the other 
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to infamy and ruin; and did they not fucceed but teo well? 
did not a reverence for religion ſenſibly decay? did not 
our infants almoſt learn to liſp out curſes before they 
knew their horrid import ? did not our youth forget they 
were Americans, and regardieſs of their admonitions of 
the wiſe and aged, ſervilely copy from their tyrants vices 
which finally muſt overthrow the empire of, Great-Bri- 
tain ? and muſt I be impelled to acknowledge, that even 
the nobleſt, faireſt part of all the lower creation, did not 
entirely eſcape the curſed ſnare ? when virtue has once 
erected her throne within the female breaſt, it is upon 
fo folid a baſis that nothing is able to expel the beavenly 
inhabitant. But have there not been ſome; few indeed, 
I hope, whoſe youth and inexperience have render'd them 
a prey to wretches, whom, upon the leaſt reflection, they 
would have deſpiſed and hated, as foes to God and their 
country? I fear there have been ſome ſuch unhappy in- 
ſtances; or why have I ſeen an honeſt fatber cloathed 
with ſname; or why a virtuous: mother drowned in tears? 
But 1 forbear, and come reluctantly to the tranſactions 
of that diſmal night, when in ſuch quick ſucceſſion we 
felt the extremes of grief, aſtoniſhment and rage; when 
heaven in anger, for a dreadful moment, ſuffer'd hel} to 


take the reins; when Satan with his choſen band open'd 


the fluices of New. Enzland's blood, and facrilegiouſly 
polluted our land with the dead bodies of her guiltleſs 


ſons. Let this ſad tale of death never be told without 


a tear: Let not the heaving boſom ceaſe to burn with a 


manly indignation at the barbarous ſtory, through the 


long tracts of future time: Let every parent tell the 
ſhameful ſtory to his liſtening children, ?till tears of pity 
gliſten in their eyes, and boiling paſſion ſhake their ten- 
der frames; and whilſt the anniverſary of that ill-fated 


night, is kept a jubilee in the grim court of Pandzmo- 


nium, let all America join in one common prayer to hea- 
ven, that the inhuman, unprovoked murders of the fifth of 


March, 1770, planned by Hillſborough, and a knot of 


treacherous knaves in Boſton, and executed by the cruel! 
hand of Preſton and his ſanguinary coadjuters, may ever 
| ſtand 
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fand on hiſtory without a parallel. But what, my coun- 
trymen, withheld the ready arm of vengeance from exe - 
cuting inſtant juſtice on the vile aſſaſſins? perhaps you 
feared promiſcuous carnage. might enſue, and that the 
innocent might ſhare the fate of thofe who had eee 
the infernal deed. But were not all guilty? were you 
not too tender of the lives of thoſe who came to fix a 
yoke on your necks? but I muſt not too ſeverely blame 
a fault, Which great ſouls only can commit. May that 
magnificence of ſpirit which ſcorns the low purſuits of 
malice; may that generous compaſſion which often pre- 
ſerves from ruin, even à guilty villain, for ever actuate the 
noble boſoms of Americans But let not the miſcreant 
hoſt vainly imagine that we feared their arms. No, them 
we deſpiſed; we dread nothing but flavery. Death is the 
creature of a poltroon's brain; *tis immortality to ſacri- 
fice ourſelves for the ſalvation of our country. We fear 
not death. That gloomy night, the pale- faced moon, 
and the affrighted ſtars that hurried through the ſky, can 
witneſs that we fear not death. Our hearts, which at 
the recollection, glow with a rage that four revolving 
years have ſcarcely taught us to reſtrain, can witneſs that 
we fear not death; and happy ?tis for thoſe who dared 
fo inſult, that their naked bones are not now piled up an 
everlaſting monument of Maſſachuſetis? bravery. But 
they retir'd, they fled, and in that flight they found 
their only ſafety. We then expected that the hand of 
public juſtice would ſoon inflict that puniſhment upon 
the murderers, which, by the laws of God and man, 
they had merited. Bur let the unbias'd pen of a Robert- 
ſon, or perhaps of ſore equaily fam'd American, con- 
duCt this trial before the great tribunal of ſucceeding 
generations. And though the murderers may eſcape the 
juſt reſentment of an enraged people; though drowſy 
juftice, intoxicated by the poiſonous draught prepared 
for her cup, fiill nods upon her rotten ſeat, yet be aſſur- 
ed, ſuch complicated crimes will meet their due reward. 
Tell me, ye bloody butchers ! ye villains high and low! 
ye wretches who contrived, as well as you who executed 


the 
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the inhuman deed do you not feeb the goads and ſtings 


of conſcious guilt, pierce through your. ſavage boſoms ? 


though; ſome of you may think yourſelyes-exalted to a 
height that bids defiance to the arms of human juſtice, 
and others ſhroud yourſelves beneath the maſk of hypo- 
eriſy, and buiid:your hopes of fafety on the low arts of 
cunning, chicanery, and falſehood; yet, do you not ſome- 
times feel the gnawings of that worm which never dies? 
do not the injured thades of Maverick, Gray, Caldwell, 

Attucks, and Car, * attend you in your ſolitary walks, 
afreſtwou even in the midſt ofo your debaucherięs, and 
fill even your dreams with, terror? but if the unappeaſed 
manes of the dead ſhould not. diſturb. their murderers, 
yet ſurely even your obdurate hearts muſt ſhrink, and 
your guilty blood muſt chill within your rigid veins, 
when you behold the miſerable Monk, the wretched. vic- 


tim of your ſavage cruelty. Obſerve his tottering knees 


which ſcarce ſuſtain his waſted body; look on his haggard 
eyes; mark well the death-like paleneſs of his fallen 


cheek, and tell me, does not the ſight plant daggers in 


your ſouls. Unhappy Monk! cut off in the gay morn. of 
manhood, from all the joys which ſweeten life, doom'd 
to drag on a pitita!. exiſtence, without even a hope to 
taſte ihe pleaſures of returning health! yet Monk, thou 
liveſt not in vain; thou liveſt a warning to thy country, 
which ſympathizes with thee in thy ſufferings; thou 
liveſt an affecting, an alarming inſtance of the unbound- 
ed violence which luſt of power, affifted by a ſtanding ar- 
my, can lead a traitor to commit. 7 

For us he bled, and now languiſnes. The wounds by 


which he 13 daruf d to a lingering death, were aimed at 


our country! ſurely the meek- eyed charity can never be- 
hold ſuch ſufferings with indifference. Nor can her le- 
nient hand forbear to pour oil and wine into theſe 

wounds; and to aſſuage at leaſt, what it cannot heal. 
Patriotiſm is ever united with humanity and compal- 
fion. This noble affection which impels us to facrifice 
2 hate thing dear, even life itſelf, to our country, involves 
in 
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in it a common ſympathy and tenderneſs for every citi- 
zen, and muſt ever have a particular feeling for one wha 
ſuffers in a public cauſe. 'Choroughly perſuaded of this, 


1 need not add a word to engage your compaſſion and 


bounty towards a fellow citizen, who, with long protract- 
ed anguiſh, falls a victim to the relentleſs rage of our 


common enemies. 


Ve dark defigning knaves, ye murderers, parricides! 
how dare you tread upon the earth, which has drank in 
the blood of ſlaughtered innocents, ſhed by your wicked 
bands ? how dare you breathe that air which wafted to 


the ear of heaven, the groans of thofe who fell a ſacrifice 


to your accurſed ambition? but if the laboring earth deth 


not expand her jaws; if the air you breathe is not com- 


miſſioned to be the miniſter of death; yet, hear it, and 


tremble | the eye of heaven penetrates the darkeſt cham- 


bers of the ſoul, traces the leading clue through all the 
labyrinths which your induſtrious folly had deviſed; and 
you, however you may have ſcreen'd yourſelves from hu- 
man eyes, mult be arraigned, muſt lift your hands, red 


with the blood of thoſe whole death you have procured, . 
at the tremendous bar of God. | 


— — 


Thi fer PETITION of CONGRESS f the KING, in 1774s 


 Moft gracious Sovereign, 
E, your majeſty's faithful ſubjedts of the colonies 
of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett- Bay, Rhode- 


Hand and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New- 


York, New. Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the counties of New- 
Caſtle, Kent and Suſſex on Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North-Carolina and South-Carolina, in behalf of 
ourſelves and the inhabitants of theſe colonies, who have 
deputed us to repreſent them in general Congrels, by 
this our humble petition, beg leave to lay our ene 
before the throne. 

A ſtanding army has been kept in theſe colonies ever 
X ſince 
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fince the concluſion of the late war, without the confent 
of our aſſemblies; and this army, with a conſiderable 
naval armament, has been. rs a to enforce the co- 
lection of taxes. 

The authority of the commander in chief, and under 
him of the brigadiers-general has, in time of peace, been 
rendered ſupreme in all the civil governments in Ame- 
rica. 

The commander in chief of all your majeſty's forces in 
North-America has, in time of peace, been appointed 
governor of a colony. 

The charges of uſual offices have been greatly increaſed; 
and new, expenſive and oppreſſive offices have been mul- 
tiplied. 

The judges of admiralty and vice-admiralty: courts are 
empowered to receive their ſalaries and fees from the ef- 
fects condemned by themſelves. 

The officers of the cuſtoms are empowered to break 


open and enter houſes without the authority of any civil 


magiſtrate founded on legal information. 

The judges of courts of common law have been made 
entirely dependent on one part of the legiſlature for their 
falaries, as well as for the duration of their commiſſions. 

Counſellors holding commiſſions during pleaſure, ex- 


erciſe legiſlative authority. 


Humble and reaſonable petitions. from the repreſenta- 
tives of the people have been fruitleſs. 

'The agents of the people have been diſcountenanced, 
and governors have been inſtructed to prevent the pay- 
ment of their ſalaries. 

Aſſemblies have been repeatedly and injuriouſly diſ- 
ſolved. 

Commerce has been burdened with many uſelefs and 


oppreſhve reſtrictions. 


By ſeveral acts of parliament made in the fourth, fifth, 
ſixth, ſeventh and eighth years of your majeſty's reign, 


dutics are impoſed on us, for the purpoſe of raiſing a re- 


venue; and the powers of admiralty and vice-admiralty- 
courts are extended beyond their ancient limits; where- 


by 
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by our property is taken from us without our conſent, 


the trial by jury in many civil cafes is aboliſhed, enor- 
mous forfeitures are incurred for ſlight offences, vexa- 
tious informers are exempted from paying damages, to 
which they are juſtly liable, and oppreſſive ſecurity is re- 
quired from owners before they are allowed to defend 
their right. 

Both houſes of parliament have reſolved, ales colonifiy 
may be tried in England for offences alledged to have 
been committed in America, by virtue of a ſtatute pal- 
ſed in the thirty - fiſth year of Henry the eighth ; and in: 
conſequence thereof attempts have been made to enforce 


that ſtatute. 
A ſtatute was paſſed in the twelfth year of your majeſty” * 


reign, directing, that perſons charged with committing 
any offence therein deſcribed, in any place out of the 
realm, may be indifted and tried for the ſame, in any 


ſhire or county within the realm, whereby inhabitantgzot 


theſe colonies may, in ſundry caſes by that ſtatute made 
capital, be deprived of a trial by their peers of the vici - 
nage. 

In the laſt ſalon of Parliament, an act was paſſed for 
blocking up tie harbour of Boſton 3 another empower= 
ing the gorcrnde of the Maff«chuletts-Bay to ſend perſons. 
indicted for murder in that province to another colony, 
or even to Great-Britain for trial, whereby ſuch offend- 


ers may eicape legal puniſhment; a third for altering: 


the chartered conftitution of government in that pro- 
vince; and a fourth for extending the limits of Quebec, 
aboliſhing the Engliſh and reſtoring the French laws, 


whereby great numbers of Britiſh freemen are ſubjected 


to the latter, and eſtabliſhing an abſolute government 


and the Roman Catholic religion, throughout thoſe vaſt 
regions that border on the weſterly and northerly bound. 


aries of the free, Proteſtant, Englith ſettlements ; and a 
fifth for the better providing ſuitable quarters for offi- 
cers and ſoldiers in his majeſty's ſervice in North-Ame- 
rica. 


To a ſovereign who glories in the name of Briton ; the- 
=" bare: 
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(244) 
bare recital of theſe acts muſt, we. preſume, juſtify the 
loyal ſubjects, who fly to the foot of the throne, and 
implore his clemency ſor protection againſt them. 
From this deſtructive ſyſtem of colony- adminiſtration, 
adopted ſince the concluſion of the laſt war, have flowed 
thoſe diſtreſſes, dangers, fears and jealoufies, that over- 


whelm your majeſty's dutiful coloniſts with affliction: and 


we defy our moſt ſubtle and inveterate enemies to trace 
the unhappy differences between Great-Britain and theſe 
colonies, from an earlier period, or from other cauſes 
than we have affigned. Had they proceeded on our part 
from a reſtleſs levity of temper, unjuſt impulſes of am- 
bition, or artful ſuggeſtions ef ſeditious perſons, we 
mould merit the opprobrious terms frequently beſtowed 


upon us by thoſe we revere. But fo far from promoting 


innovations, we have only oppoſed them; and can be 
charged with no offence, unleſs it be one to receive ig- 
juries, and be ſenfible of them. 

Had our Creator been pleaſed to give us exiſtence in a 
land of flavery, the ſenſe of our condition might have 


been mitigated by ignorance and habit. But thanks be 


to his adorable goodneſs, we are born the heirs of free- 
dom, and ever enjoyed our right under the auſpices of 


your royal anceftors, whoſe family was ſeated on the Bri- 


tiſh throne, to reſcue and ſecure a pious and gallant na- 
tion from the popery and deſpotiſm of a ſuperſtitious and 
ivexorable tyrant, Your majeſty, we are confident, 
zuſtly rejoices, that your title to the crown is thus found- 
ed on the title of your people to liberty; and therefore 
we doubt not but your royal wiſdom muſt approve the 
ſenſibility, that teaches your ſubjects anxiouſly to guard 
the bleſſing they received from Divine Providence, and 


thereby to prove the performance of that compact, which 


elevated the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick to the RPE - 
rial dignity it now poſſeſſes. 

The apprebenſion of being degraded into a ſtate of 
ſervitude, from the pre-eminent rank of Engliſh freemen, 
while our minds retain the ſtrongeſt love of liberty, and 
clearly toreſee the miſeries preparing for us and cur poſ- 
terity, 
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we cannot deſeribe, we ſhould not wiſh to conceal.. 
Feeling as men, and thinking as ſubjects, i in the manner 
we do, filence would be diſloyalty. By giving this faith- 
ful information, we do all in our power to promote the 
great objects of your royal cares, the tranquillity.of your 
government, and the welfare of your people. > 
Duty to your majeſty, and regard for the preſervation. 
of ourſelves and our pofterity, the primary obligations of 
nature and ſociety, command us to entreat your royal 
attention; and as your majeſty enjoys tbe fignal di- 
tinction of reigning over freemen, we apprehend tlie 
language of freemen cannot be diſpleaſing. Your royal 
indignation, we hope, will rather fall en thoſe deſigning 
and dangerous men, who daringly interpoſing themſelves 
between your royal perſon and your faithful ſubjects, and 
for ſeveral years paſt inceſſantly employed to diflolve the 
bonds of ſociety, by abuſiag your majeſty's authority, 
miſrepreſenting your American ſubjects, and proſecuting. 
the moſt defperate- and irritating projects of oppreflion, 
have at-length compelled us,'by the force of accumulated 
injuries, too ſevere to be any. longer:tolerable, to diſturb : 
your majeſty's repoſe by our complaints... 
Theſe ſentiments are extorted from hearts, that much 
more willinply. would. bleed in your majeſty's ſervice. 
Yet ſo greatly have we been miſrepreſented, that a ne- 
ceſſity bas been alledged of taking our property from us. 
without our conſent; „ to defray the expences of the ad- 
«.miniſtration, the ſupport of civil government, and the 
defence, protection and ſecurity, . of the colonies.” 
But we beg leave to aſſure your majeſty, that ſuch pro- 
viſion has been, and will be made for defraying the two 
firſt articles, as has been and ſhall be judged, by the le- 
giſlatures of the ſeveral colonies, juſt and ſuitable to their 
reſpective circumſtances: and for the defence, protection 
and ſecurity, of the colonies, their militia, if properly 
regulated, as they earneſtly deſire may immediately be 
done, would be fully ſufficient, at leaſt in times of peace; 
and in caſe of war, your faithful-coloniſts will be ready 
AS. and.. 
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and willing, as they have ever been, when conſtitution- 


ally required, to demonſtrate their loyalty to your ma- 
jeſty, by exerting their moſt ſtrenuous efforts in granting 
ſupplies and raiſing forces. Tielding to no Britiſh ſub- 
jects in affectionate attachment to your majeſty's perſon, 
family and government ; we too dearly prize the privi- 
lege of expreſſing that attachment by thoſe proofs, that 
are honorable to the prince who receives them, and to 
the people who give them, ever to reſign it to any body 
of men upon earth. 

Had we been permitted to enjoy, in quiet, the inhe- 
ridance left us by our forefathers, we thould, at this 
time, have been peaceably, cheerfully, and uſefully em- 
ployed in recommending ourſelves, by every teſtimony of 
devotion, to your majeſty, and of veneration to the ſtate, 


from which we derive our origin. But though now ex- 


poſed to unexpected and unnatural ſcenes of diſtreſs by a 
contention with that nation, in whole parental guidance 
on all important affairs we have hitherto, with filial re- 


verence, conſtantly truſted; and therefore can derive no 


inſtruction in our preſent unhappy and perplexing cir- 


cumſtances from any former experience; yet, we doubt 
not, the purity of our intention, and the integrity of our 


conduct, will juſtify us at that grand tribunal, before 
which all mankind muſt ſubmit to judgment. 

We aſk but for peace, liberty, and ſafety. We wiſh 
not a diminution of the prerogative,” nor do we ſolicit 
the grant of any new right in our favour. Your royal 
authority over us, and our connection with Great-Bri- 


tain, we ſhall always carefully and zealouſly 3 to 


ſupport and maintain. 
Filled with ſentiments of duty to your majeſty, and of 


affection to our parent ſtate, deeply impreſſed by our 


education, and ſtrongly confirmed by our reafon, and 


anxious to evince the fancerity of theſe diſpoſitions, we 


preſent this petition only te obtain redreſs of grievances 
and relief from fears and jealouſies, occaſioned by the 
ſyſtem of ſtatutes and regulations adopted fince the cloſe 
of the late war, tor raiſing a revenue in America—ex- 


tending 
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tending the powers of courts of admiralty and vite-admi- 
ralty—trying perſons in Great - Britain for offences alledged 
to be committed in America—affecting the province of 
Mafſach uſetts- Bay—and altering the government, and 
extending the limits of Quebec ; by the abolition of which 
ſyſtem, the harmony between Great-Britain and theſe co- 
lonies, ſo neceſſary to the happineſs of both, and ſo ardent- 
ly defired by the latter, and the uſual intercourſes, will be 
immediately reſtored. In the magnanimity and juſtice of 
your majeſty and parliament we confide for a redreſs of 
our other grievances, truſting, that when the cauſes of 
our apprehenſions are removed, our future conduct will 
prove us not unworthy of the regard we have been accuſ- 
tomed, in our happier days, to enjoy. For, appealing 
to that Being who ſearches thoroughly the hearts of his 
creatures, we ſolemnly profeſs, that our councils have 
been influenced by no other motive, than a dread of im- 
pending danger. 

Permit us then, moſt gracious ſovercign; in the name 
of all your faithful people in America, with the utmoſt 
humility, to implore you, for the honor of Almighty 
God, whole pure religion our enemies are undermining z 
for your glory, which can be advanced only by render- 
ing your ſubjects happy, and keeping them united; for 
the interefts of your family,* depending on an adberence 


to the principles that enthroned it; for the ſafety and 


welfare of your kingdoms and dominions, threatened 
with almoſt unavoidable dangers and diſtrefles—that your 
majeſty, as the leving father of your whole people, con- 
nected by the fame bonds of law, loyalty, faith and blood, 
though dwelling in various countries, will not ſuffer the 
tranſcendant relation formed by theſe ties to be farther 
violated, in uncertain expectation of effects, that, if attain- 
ed, never can compenſate for the calamities through 
which they muſt be gained. 

WE, therefore, moſt earneſtly deſeech your majeſty, : 
that your royal authority and interpoſition may be. uſed 
for our relief; and that a gracious anſwer may be given 


2 That 


toe this TR. 


That Your majeſty may enjoy every felicity through a 
long and glorious reign over loyal and happy ſubjects, 
and that your deſcendants may inherit your proſperity 
and dominions till time ſhall be no more, is, and monys 
will be, our ſincere and fervent prayer. 
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ADECLARATION 5y be REPRESENTATIVES 
of the United Colonies of Worth. America, ſetting forth 
the Cauſes and Neceſſity of their taking up Arms, July 6, 
177 
F . poſſible for men, who exereiſe their reaſon to 
believe, that the Divine author of our exiſtence in- 
tended a part of the human race to hold an abſolute pro- 
perty in, and an unbounded power over others, marked 
out by his infinite gagdneſs. and wiſdom, as the objects 
of a legal domination never rightfully refiſtible, er 
ſevere and oppreſſi ve, the inhabitants of theſe Colonies 
might at leaſt require from the parliament of Ereat- Bri. 
tain ſome evidence, that this dreadful authority over them 
has been granted to that body. But a reverence for our 
great Creator, principles of bumanity, and the dictates 
of common ſenſe, muſt convince all thoſe who reflect 
upon the ſubject, that government was inſtituted to pro- 
mote: the welfare of mankind, and ought-to be admi- 
niſtered for the attainment of that end. The legiſlature of 
 Great-Britian, however, ſtimulated by an inordinate paſ- 
fion for a power not only unjuſtifiable, but which they. 
know. to be peculiarly reprobated by the very conſtitution 
of that kingdom, and deſperate of ſucceſs in any. mode 
of conteſt, where regard ſhould be had to truth, law, or 
right, have at length, deſerting thoſe, attempted to effect 
their cruel and impolitic purpoſe of enflaving thefe Colo- 
nies by violence, and have tbereby rendered it neceſſary | 
for us to cloſe with their laſt. appeal from reaſon to 
arms.—Yet, however blinded that aſſembly may be, by. 
their intemperate rage for unlimited domination, ſo to 
Night juſtice and the opinion of mankind, we eſteem our- 
7 bound by obligations of reſpect to the reſt of the 
world, to make known the juſtice of our cauſe. 0 
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Our forefathers, inhabitants of the iſland of Great. 
Bala, left their native land, to ſeek on theſe ſhores a 
reſidence for civil and religious freedom. At the expence 
of their blood, at the hazard of their fortunes, without 
the leaſt charge to the country from which they removed, 
by unceaſing labor and an unconquerable ſpirit, they 


effected ſettlements in the diſtant and inhoſpitable wilds 


of America, then filled with numerous and warlike na- 
tions of : barbarians. —Societies or governments, : veſted 
with perfect legiſlatures, were formed under charters 


from the crown, and an harmonious intercourſe was 


eſtabliſhed between the Colonies and the kingdom from 
which they derived their origin. The mutual benefits of 
this union become in a ſhort time ſo extraordinary, as to 
excite aſtoniſhment. It is univerſally confeſſed, that the 
amazing increaſe of the wealth, ſtrength, and navigation 
of the realm, aroſe from this ſource; and the miniſter, 
who, ſo. wiſely and ſucceſsfuuly directed the meaſures of 


 Great- Britain in the late war, publicly declared, that 


theſe Colonies enabled her to triumph over her enemies. 
Towards the conclufion of that war, it pleaſed our ſo- 


vereign to make a change in his counſels. From that 


fatal moment, the affairs of the Britiſß empire began to 
fall into confuſion, and gradually ſliding from the ſummit 
of glorious proſperity to which they had been advanced 
by the virtues and abilities of one man, are at length diſ- 
tracted by the convulſions, that now ſhake it to its deep- 
eſt foundations. — The new miniſtry finding the brave 


foes of Britain, though frequently defeated, yet ſtill con- 


tending, took up the unfortunate idea of granting tbem 


| 2 haſty peace, and of then ſubduing her faithful friends. 


Theſe devoted ' Colonies were judged to be in ſuch a 
ſtate, as to preſent victories without bloodſhed, and all 


the eaſy emoluments of ſtatuteable plunder. —The unin- 


terrupted tenor of their peaceable and reſpectful behavior 


from the beginning of colonization, their dutiful, zealous, 
and uſeful ſervices during the war, though ſo recently 


and amply acknowledged in the moſt honorable manner 
by his majeſty, by the late king, and by parliament, could 
not 
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not fave them from the meditated innovations. —parlia. 
ment was influenced to adopt the pernicious project, and 
aſſuming a new power over them, have in the courſe of 
eleven years given ſuch deciſive ſpecimens of the ſpirit 
and conſequences attending this power, as to leave no 
doubt concerning the effects of acquieſcence under it. 
Tbey have undertaken to give and grant our money with. 
out our conſent, though we have ever exerciſed an ex- 
cluſive right to diſpoſe of our own property; ſtatutes 
Have been paſſed for extending the juriſdiction of courts 
of erte and vice admiralty beyond their ancient lim- 
its; for depriving us of the accuſtomed and ineſtimable 
privilege of trial by jury in caſes affecting both life and 
property; for ſuſpending the legiſlature of one of the 
Colonies; for interdicting all commerce to the capital of 
another; and for altering fundamentally the form of go- 
vernment eſtabliſned by charter, and ſecured by acts of 
its own legiſlature folemnly confirmed by the crown; for 
Eexempting the © murderers” of Coloniſts from legal trial, 
and in effect, from puniſhment ; for erecting in a neigh- 
bouring province, acquired by the joint arms of Great- 

Britain and America, a deſpotiſm dangerous ta our ver 
exiſtence; and for quartering ſoldiers upon the Coloniſis 
in time of profound peace. It has allo been reſolved in 
parliament, that Coloniſts charged with committing cer- 
tain offences, ſhall be tranſported to England to be tried, 
But 'why ſhould we enumerate our injuries in detail? 

By one ſtatute it is declared, that parliament can © of 
right ks lajvsto bind us in ol! caſes whatſoever.” What 
is to defend us againſt ſo enormous, io unlimited a power? 
Not a ſingle man of thoſe who aſſume it, is choſen by 
us; or is ſubject to our control or influence; but on the 
contrary, they are all of them exempt from the opera- 
tion of ſuch laws, and an American revenue, if not di- 

verted from the oſtenſible purpoſes for which it is raiſed, 
would actually lighten their own burdens in proportion. 
as they increaſe ours. We ſaw the miſery to which ſuch 
deſpotiſm would reduce us. We for ten years inceſſantly 
and — TIE: the throne as ſupplicants; we 
| reaſoned, 
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reafoned, we remonſtrated. with parliament j in the moſt 


mild and decent language. 

Adminiſtration ſenſible that we ſhould regard theſe 
oppreſſive meaſures as freemen ought to do, ſent over 
fleets and armies to enforce them. The indignation of 
the Americans was rouſed, it is true; but it was the in- 
dignation of a virtuous, loyal, and affectionate people. 
A Congreſs of delegates from the United Colonies was 
aſſembled at Philadelphia, on the th day of laſt Septem- 
ber. We reſolved again to offer an humble and dutiful 
petition to the king, and alſo adureſſed our fellow ſubjects 
of Great-Britian, We have purſued every temperate, 
every reſpectful meaſme; we have even proceeded to 
break off our commercial intercourſe with our fellow ſub- 
jects, as the laſt peaceable admonition, that our attach, 
ment to no nation upon earth ſhould ſupplant our attach» 
ment to liberty. —This we flattered ourſelves, was the 
ultimate,ſtep of the controverſy: But ſubſequent events 


| have ſhewn, how vain was this hope of finding modera- 


tion in- our enemies. 
Several threatening expreſſions againſt the Colonies 


were inſerted in his majeily's ſpeech ; our petition, tho? 


we were told it was a decent one, and that his majeſty 
had been pleaſed to receive it graciouſly, and to promiſe 
laying it before his parliament, was huddled into both 
houſes among a bundle of American papers, and there 
neglected. The lords and commons in their addreſs, in 
the month of February, ſaid that a rebellion at that 
time aCtually exiſted within the provence of Maſſachuſetts. 
Bay; and that thoſe concerned in it, had been counte- 
nanced and encouraged by unlawful combinations and 
engagements, entered into by his majeſty's ſubjects in 
ſeveral of the other Colonies; and therefore they beſought 
his majeſty, that he would take the moſt effectual meaſ- 
ures to inforce due obedience to the laws and authority of 


the ſupreme legiſlature.” —Soon after, the commercial in- 


tercourſe of whole Colonies, with foreign countries, and 
with each other, was cut off by an act of parliament; by 
another, ſeveral of them were intirely prohibited from 

the 
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the aſeries in the ſeas near their coaſt, on which they 
always depended for their ſubſiſtence; and large re- 


inforcements of ſhips and troops were immediately ſent 
over to general Gage. 

Fruitleſs were all the entreaties, arguments, and alo- 
quence of an illuſtrious band of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
peers, and commoners, who nobly and ſtrennouſly aſſart- 


ed the juſtice of our cauſe, to ſtay, or even to mitigate 


the heedleſs fury with which theſe accumulated and un- 
exampled outrages were hurried on.—Equally fruitleſs 
was the interference of the city of London, of Briſtol, and 


many other reſpectable towns in our favor. Parliament 


adopted an infidious manœuvre calculated to divide us, 


to eſtabliſh a perpetual auction of taxations where Colony 
Gould bid againſt Colony, all of them uninformed what 
_ ranſom would redeem their lives; and thus to extort 


from us, at the point of the bayonet, the unknown ſums 


that would be ſufficient to gratify, if poſſible to gratify, 


miniſterial rapacity, with the miſerable indulgence left to 
us of raiſing, in our own mode, the preſcribed tribute. 
What terms more rigid and humiliating could have been 
dictated by remorſeleſs viftors to conquered enemies? In 
our circumſtances to accept them, would be to deſerve 
them. 

Soon after the intelligence of theſe proceedings arrived 
on this continent, general Gage, who in the courſe of the 
laſt year had taken poſſeſſion of the town of Boſton, in 
the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, and till occupied it as 
a garriſon, on the 19th day of April, ſent out from that 
place a large detachment of his army, who made an un- 


provoked aſſault on the inhabitants of the ſaid province, 


at the town of Lexington, as appears by the affidavits of 
a great number of perſons, ' ſome of whom were officers 
and ſoldiers of that detachment, murdered eight of the 
iahabitants, and wounded many others. From thence the 
troops proceeded i in warlike array to the town of Concord, 
where they ſet upon another party of the inhabitants of 
the ſame province, killing ſeveral and wounding more, 
until compelled to retreat by the country people ſuddenly 


aſſembled 
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aſſembled to repel this cruel aggreſſion. Hoſtilities, thus 
commenced by the Britiſb troops, have been ſince pro- 
ſecuted by them without regard to faith or reputation.— 
The inhabitants of Boſton being confined within that town 
by the general their governor, and having, in order to 
procure their diſmiflion, entered into a treaty with him, 
it was ſtipulated that the ſaid inhabitants having depoſit- 
ed their arms, with their own magiſtrates, ſhould have 
liberty to depart, taking with them their other effects. 
They accordingly Gelivered up their arms, but in open 
violation of honor, in defiance of the obligation of trea- 
ties, which even ſavage nations eſteem ſacred, the go- 
vernor ordered the arms depoſited as aforeſaid, that they 


might be preſerved for their owners, to be ſeized by a 


body of ſoldiers; detained the greateſt part of the inhabi- 
tants in the town, and compelled the few who were per- 
mitted to retire, to leave their moſt valuable effects be- 
hind. | 
By this perfidy wives are ſeparated from their huſbands, 
children from their parents, the aged and the fick from 
their relations and friends, who wiſh to attend and com- 
fort them; and theſe who have been uſed to live in plenty 
and even elegance, are reduced to deplorable diſtreſs. 
The general, ſurther emulating his minifterial maſters, 
by a proclamation bearing date on the 12th day of June, 
after venting the grofleſt falſehoods and calumnies againſt 


the good people of theſe Colonies, proceeds to“ declare 


„them all, either by name or deſcription, to be rebels 
«© and traitors, to ſuperſede the courſe of the common 
« law, and inſtead thereof to publith and order the uſe 
© and exerciſe of the law martial.” His troops have but- 
chered our countrymen, have wantonly burnt Charleſ- 
town, beſides a conſiderable number of houſes in other 
places; our ſhips and veſſels are ſeized; the neceſſary ſup. 
plies of proviſions are intercepted, and he is exerting his 
utmoſt power to ſpread deſtruction and devaſtation a= 

round him. 
We have received certain intelligence, that general 
Carelton, the governor of Ca2ada, is inſtigating the 
| Y people 
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people of that province and the Indians to fall upon us; 
and we have but too much reaſon to apprehend, that 


fchemes have been formed to excite domeſtic enemies 


againſt us. In brief, a part of theſe Colonies now feel, 
and all of them are ſure of feeling, as far as the vengeance 
of adminiſtration can inflict them, the complicated cala- 


mities of fire, ſword, and famine. We are reduced to 


the alternative of chuſing an unconditional ſubmiſſion to 
the tyranny of irritated miniſters, or reſiſtance by force. 
— The latter is our choice. We have counted the coſt 

of this conteſt, and find nothing fo dreadful as voluntary 
ZSavery. —Honor, juſtice, and humanity, forbid us tamely 
to furrender that freedom which we received from our 


gallant anceſtors, and which our innocent poſterity have 


a right to receive from us. We cannot endure the in - 
famy and guilt of refigning ſucceeding generations to that 


wretchedneſs which inevitably awaits them, if we baſely 


entail hereditary bondage upon them. 

Our cauſe is juſt. Our union is perfect. Our internal 
reſources are great, and, if neceſſary, foreign aſſiſtance 
is undoubtedly attainable.— We gratefully acknowledge, 
as ſignal inſtances of the Divine favor towards us, that 


providence would not permit us to be called into this 


ſevere controverly, until we were grown up to our pre- 
ſent ſtrength, had been previouſly exerciſed in warlike 
operations, and poſſeſſed of the means of defending our- 
felves. With hearts fortified with theſe animating re- 
flections, we moſt ſolemnly, before God and the world, 
declare, that, exerting the utmoſt energy of thoſe powers, 
which our beneficent Creator hath graciouſly beſtowed 
upon us, the arms we have been compelled by our ene- 
mies to aſſume, we will, in defiance of every hazard, with 
unabating firmneſs and perſeverence, employ for the pre- 
ſervation of our liberties; being with one mind reſolved 
to die freemen rather than to live ſlives. 

Left this declaration ſhould diſquiet the minds of our 
friends and fellow ſubjects in any part of the empire, we 
aſſure them that we mean not to diſſolve that union which 
has fo long and ſo * ſubliled between, us, and 

which 
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which wre ſincerely wiſh to ſee reſtored. —Neceſlity has 
not yet driven us into that deſperate meaſure, or indue- 
ed us to excite any other nation to war againſt them.— 
We bave not raifed armies with ambitious defigns of ſe- 
parativg from | Great- Britain, and eſtabliſhing indepen- 
dent ſtates. We fight aot for glory or for conqueſt. We 
exhibit to mankind the remarkable ſpectacle of a people 
attacked by unprovoked enemies, without an imputation 
or even ſuſpicion of offence. They boaſt of their privi- 
leges and civilization, and yet proffer no milder condi- 
tions than ſervitude or death. 

In our own native land, in defence of the freedom that 
is our birth- right, and which we ever enjoyed till the late 
violation of it for the protection of our property, ac- 

quired ſolely by the honeſt induſtry of our fore-fathers 

and ourſelves, againſt violence actually offered, we have 

taken up arms. We ſhall lay them down when hottili- 

ties ſhall ceaſe on the part of the aggreſſors, and all dan- 
ger of their being renewed: ſhall be remove, and not be- 
ore. 

With an humble confidence in the mercies o the ſu- 
preme and impartial Judge and ruler of the univerſe, we 
moſt devoutly implore his Divine goodneſs to protect ns 
happily through this great conflict, to diſpoſe our adver- 
aries to reconciliation on reaſonable terms, and thereby 
to relieve the empire from the calamities of civil war, 


The ſecond ADDRESS of the Congreſs of the United Col:nits 
of North- America, to the People of Great-Britain, agreed 
to in Congreſs the 8th day of Fuly, 1775. 


. Friends, Countrymen, and Brethren, 

Y theſe, and by every other appellation that may 
deſignate the ties which bind us to each other, we 
entreat your ſerious attention to this our ſecond attempt 
to prevent theis dillelution, Remembrance of former 
friendſhips, pride in the glorious atchievements of our 
common anceſtors, and affections for the heirs of their 
virtues, have hitherto preſerved our mutual connection; 
but 
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but when that friendſhip is violated by the groſſeſt inju- 
ries; when the pride of anceſtry becomes our reproach, | 


and we are no otherwiſe allied than as tyrants and ſlaves; | 


when reduced to the melancholy alternative of renouncing 
your favor or our freedom; can we heſitate about the 
choice? Let the ſpirit of Britens determine. 


f 
| 


In a former addreſs we aſſerted our rights, and flated | 


the injuries we had then received. We hoped that the 


mention of our wrongs would have rouſed that honeft | 
indignation which has flept too long for your honor, or | 


the welfare of the empire. But we have-not been per- 
"mitted to entertain this pieafing expectation. Every day 
brought an accumulation of injuries, and the invention 
of the miniſtry has been conſtantly exerciſed, in adding 
to the calamities of your American brethren. 

After the moſt valuable right of legiſlation was infri ing- 
ed; when the powers aſſumed by your parliament, in 
which we are not repreſented, and from our local and 
other circumſtances cannot properly be repreſented, ren- 
dered our property precarious; after being denied that 
mode of trial, to which we have long been indebted for 
the ſafety of our-perions, and the preſervation of our li- 
berties; after being in many inſtances diveſted of thoſe 
laws, which were tranſmitted to us by our common an- 
ceſtors, and ſubjected to an arbitrary code, compiled un- 
der the auſpices of Roman tyrants; after thoſe charters, 
which encouraged our predeceſſors to brave death and 
danger in every ſhape, on unknown ſeas, in deſerts un- 
explored, amidſt barbarous and inhoſpitable nations, 


were annulled ; when without the form of trial, wahonut 


a public accuſation, whole colonies were condemned, 
their trade deſtroyed, their inhabitants impoveriſhed ; 
when ſoldiers were encouraged to imbrue their hands in 
tie blood of Americans, by offers of impunity; when 
new modes of trial were inſtituted for the ruin of the ac- 
cuſed, where the charge carried with it the horrors of 
convidtion; v hen a deſpotic government was eſtabliſhed 
in a neighboring province, and its limits extended to e- 
very of our frontiers; we little imagined that any thing 

could 
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could be added to this black catalogue of unprovoked in- 
juries: but we have unhappily been deceived, and the 
late meaſures of the Britiſh. miniſtry fully convince us, 
that their object is the reduction of theſe colonies to 
flavery and ruin. „„ 

To confirm this aſſertion, let us recall your attention 
to the affairs of America, ſince our laſt addreſs. Let us 


combat the calumnies of our enemies; and let us warn 


you of the dangers that threaten you in our deſtruction. 
Many of your fellow-ſubjects, whoſe fituation deprived 
them of other ſupport, drew their maintainence from the 
ſea; but the deprivation of our liberty being inſufficient to 
ſatisfy the reſertment of our enemies, the horrors of fa- 
mine were ſuperadded, and a Britiſh parliament, who, 
in better times, were the protectors of innocerce, and 
the patrons of humanity, have, without diſtinction of 
age or ſex, robbed thouſands, of the food which they 
were accuſtomed to draw from that inexhauſtible ſource, 
placed in their neighborhood by the benevolent Creator. 

Another act of your legiflature ſhuts our ports, and 
prohibits our trade with any, bur thoſe ſtates from whom 
the great law of {e]f-preſ{e-vation renders it abſolutely ne- 
eeſſary we ſhould at prifent withhold our commerce. 
But this act, whatever may have been its deſign, we con- 


ider rather as injurious co your opulence than our inte- 


reſt. All our commerce terminates with you; and the 
wealth we procure from otaer nations, is ſoon exchanged 
for your ſuperfluities. Our remittances muſt then ceaſe 
with our trade; and our refinements with our affluence.. 
We truſt, however, that laws which deprive us of every 
Bleſſing but a ſoil that teems with the neceſſaries of life, 
and that liberty which renders the erjoyment of them ſe- 
cure, will not relax our vigor in their defence.. | 

We might here obſerve on the crnelty and inconſiſten- 
ey of thoſe, who, while they publicly brand. us with re- 
proachful and unworthy epithets, endeavor to deprive us: 
of the means of defence, by their interpoſition with fo- 
reign powers, and to deliver us to the lawleſs ravages cf 
a mercileſs ſoldiery. But bappily. we are not without re- 
| S 4 ſource ; 


tec, but to enflave its inhabitants. The oh govern- 


folicitation, a paſs is procured, their effects are detained, 


Jjuſtißed even by acts of your legiſlature, are daily em- 


Britiſh: troops ſully your glory, by actions, which the 


(268. 4 
lources; and though the timid and humiliating applica |F | 
tions of a Britiſh miniſtry ſhould prevail with foreign |} « 
nations, yet induſtry, prompted by neceſſity, will not 
leave us without the neceſſary ſupplies. | } 

We could wilh to go no further, and, not to wound b 
the ear of humanity, leave untold thoſe vigor ous acts, 
of opprefiton, which are daily exerciſe] in the town | 
of Bolon, did we not hope, that by diſclaiming their | 
deeds and puniſhing the perpetrators, you would thortlyP 

vindicate the honor of the Britiſh name, and re-elab-Þ 
hihed the violated laws of juſtice. — 

That once populous, flouriſhing, and commercial 
town, is Bow garrifened by an army ſent, not to pre- 


ment is overturned, and a military deſpotiſm erected up- 
on its ruins. Without law, without right, powers, are 
aſſumed unknown to the conſtitution. Private property | 
is unjuftly invaded. Tue inhabitants, daily ſubjected to 
the licentiouſneſs of the foldiery, are forbid to remove, 
in defiance of their natural rights, in violation of the 
molt ſolemn compacts. Or if, after long and weariſome 


and even thoſe who are moſt favored, have no alterna- 
tive but poverty or ſlavery. The difireſs of many thou- 
fand people, wantonly deprived of the neceſſaries of life, 
is a ſubject on which we thould not wiſh to enlarge. 
Yet we cannot but obſerve, that a Britiſh fleet, un- 


ployed ip ruining our commerce, ſeizing our ſhips, and 
depriving whole communities of their daily bread. Nor 
will a regard for your honor permit us to be ſilent, while 


molt inveterate eumity will not palliate among civilized 
nations, the wanton and unneceſſary deſtruction of 
Charleſton, a large, ancient, and once populous town, 
before delerted by its inhabitants, who had fled to avoid 
the fury of your foldiery. 

If you ſtill retain thoſe ſentiments of compaſſion, by 
Which Writon have ever been diſtinguiſhed ; if the hu- 


manity, 
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ca manity, if the valor'of cur con mon anceſicrs, hes not 
an degenerated into crueity, you will lament the miſeries 
ot of their deſcendants. 
To what are we to attribute this treatment? If to any 
nd ſecret principle of the conſtitution, let it be mentioned; 
Is Jet us learn, that the government we have long revered, 
en] is not without its defects, and that while it gives free- 
eir dom to a part, it neceſſarily enſlaves the remainder of 
iy the empire. If ſuch a principle exiſts, why for ages 
b-|# has it ceaſed to operate? Why, at this time, is it called 
into action? Can no reaſon be aſſigned for this conduct ? 
ial Or muſt it be reſolved into the wanton exerciſe of arbi- 
-  trary power? And ſhall the deſcendants of Britons tame- 
n- lvy ſubmit to this? No, firs! we never will. While we 4 
p- revere the memory of our gallant and vittuous anceſtors, 1 
re we never can ſurrender thoſe glorious privileges, for 4 
ty which they fought, bled, and conquered. Admit that 
to your fleets could deſtroy our towns, and ravage our ſea- 
Cc, coaſts; theſe are inconſiderable objects; things of:no mo- 
he ment to men, whoſe boſoms glow with the ardor of li- 1 
ne T berty. We can retire beyond the reach of your navy, 
d, and without any ſenſible diminution of the neceſſaries of N 
a- life, enjoy a luxury, which from that period you will 
u- want; the luxury of being free. 1 
Ie, | We know the force of your arms, and was it-called 4 
| 


* * 
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3 forth in the cauſe of juſtice and your-country, we might 
n- F dread the cxertion ; but will Britons fight under the ban- 
n- || ners of tyranny ? Will they counteract the labors, and 
ad diſgrace the victories of their anceſtors? Will they forge i 
or chains for their poſterity 2 If they deſcend te this un- 
lle worthy. taſk, will their {words retain their edge, their 
he arms their accuſtomed vigor | Britons can never become- 
ed the inſtruments of oppreſſion, till they looſe the ſpirit. of 
of freedom, by which, alone, they are invincible. 
n, Our enemies charge us with ſedition. In what does 
id it conſiſt! In our refuſal to ſubmit to unwarrantable 28x 
of injuſtice and cruelty ? If ſo, ſhew us a period in our 
by B lbiftory, in which you have not been equally ſeditious. 
u- We are accuſed of aiming at independence; but how 
. 5 is 
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is this accuſation ſupported? By the allegations of your 


miniſters, not by our actions. Abuled, infulted, and 
contemned, what ſteps have we "purſued to obtain re- 
dreſs? We have carried our dutiful petitions to the 
throne. We have applied to your juſtice for relief. | 
We have retrenched our luxury, and withheld our trade. 


The advantages of our commerce were deſigned as a 
compenſation for your protection: when you ceaſed to 
rote&, for what are we to compenſate ? | 
What has been the ſucceſs of our endeavors? The cle- 
mency of qur ſovereign is unhappily diverted ; our peti— 
tions are treated with indignity ; our prayers anſwered 
by inſults. Our application to you remains unnoticed, 


and leaves us the melancholy apprehenſion of your want- | 


ing either the will, or the power, to aſſiſt us. 

Even under theſe circumſtances, what meafures have 
we taken that betray 2 deſire of independence? Have 
we called in the aid of thoſe foreign powers, who are the 


rivals of your grandeur ? When your troops were few 


and defencelefs, did we take advantage of their diſ- 
treſs, and expel them our towns ? Or have we permitted 
them to fortify, to receive new aid, and to acquire 


additional ſtrength ? 


Let not your enemies and ours perſuade you, that in 
this we were influenced by fear or any other unworthy 


motive. The lives of Britons are ſtill dear to us. They 


are the children of our parents, and an uninterrupted 
intercourſe of mutual benefits had knit the bonds of 
friendſhip, When hoſtilities were commenced, when 
on a late "occaſion we were wantonly attacked by your 
troops, though we repelled their aſſaults and returned 
their blows, yet we lamented the wounds they obliged 
us to give; nor have we yet learned to rejoice at a vic- 
tory over Engliſhmen. 

As we with not to colour our actions, or diſguiſe our 
thoughts, we ſhall, in the fample language of truth, a- 
vow the meaſures we have purſued, the motives upon 
which we have acted, and our future defigns. 

When our late petition to the throne produced no o- 


ther 
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6. 
their effect than freſh injuries, and votes of your legiſlature 


calculated to juſtify every ſeverity; when your fleets and 


your armies were prepared to wreſt from us our property, 
to rob us of our liberties or our lives; when the hoſtile 


attempts of general Gage evinced his deſigns, we le. 
vied armies for our ſecurity and defence. When the 
powers veſted in the governor of Canada, gave us 


reaſon to apprehend danger from that quarter, and we 
had frequent intimations, that a cruel and ſavage enemy 
was to be let looſe upon the defenceleſs inhabitants of 
our frontiers, we took ſuch meaſures as prudence dictated, 
as neceſlity will juſtify. We poſſeſſed ourſelves of Crown- 
Point and Ticonderoga. Yet, give us leave moſt ſo- 
lemnly to aſſure you, that we have not yet loſt fight of 


the object we have ever had in view, a reconciliation 


with you on conftitutional principles, and a reſtoration 
of that friendly intercourſe, which, to the advantage of 
both, we, till lately, maintained. 

The inhabitants of this country apply themſelves chief- 
ly to agriculture: and commerce. As their faſhions and 


manners are ſimilar to yours, your markets muſt afford 


them the conveniencies aud luxuries, for which they ex- 
change. the produce of their labors. The wealth of this 
extended continent centers with you; and our trade is 
ſo regulated as to be ſubſervient only to your intereſt. 
You are too reaſonable to expect, that by taxes, in addi- 
tion to this, we ſhould contribute to your expence; to be- 
lieve, after diverting the fountain, that the ſtreams can 
flow with unabated force. 

It has been ſaid, that we refuſe to ſubmit to the re- 
firictions on our commerce. From whence is this infer- 
ence drawn? Not from our words, we having repeated- 


ly declared to the contrary; and we again proteſs our 


ſubmiſſion to the ſeveral acts of trade and navigation paſ- 
ſed before the year 1703, truſting, nevertheleſs, in the 
equity and juſtice of parliament, that ſuch of them as, 
upon cool and impartial confideration ſhall appear to have 
impoſed unneceſſary or gric vous reſtrictions, will, at ſome 
happ:cr period, be repealed or altered. And we cheer- 

fully 
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fully-conſent to the operation of ſuch acts of the Britiſi|# 
Parliament as ſhall be reſtrained to the regulation of our 

external commerce, for the purpoſe of ſecuring the com. 
mercial advantages of the whole empire to the mother. 
country, and the commercial benefits of its reſpective 
members; excluding every idea of taxation, internal or 
external, for raiſing a revenue on the ſubjects in Ameri 


ca without their conſent. 


It is alledged, that we contribute nothing to the com. 
mon defence. To this we an{wer, that the advantages 


which Great-Britain receives from the monopoly of our 


trade, far exceed our proportion of the expence neceſſa. 
ry for that purpoſe. - But ſhould theſe advantages be in. 
adequate thereto, let the reſtrictions on our trade be re. 
moved, and we will cheerfully contribute our proportion 


when conſtitutionally required. 


5 


: 
. 


It is a, fundamental principle of the Britiſh conſtituti- 


on, that every man ſhould have at leaſt a repreſentative 


mare in the formation. of thoſe laws by which he is bound. 


Were it otherwiſe, the regulation of our internal police 
by a Britiſh: parliament, who are and ever will be unac- 


quainted with our local circumſtances, muſt be always 


inconvenient, and frequently oppreſſive, working our 
wrong, without yielding any poſſible advantage to you. 


A plan of accommodation, as it has been abſurdly} 
called, has been propoſed by your miniſters to our re- 
ſpective aſſemblies. Were this propoſal free from every 
other objeftion, but that which ariſes from the time of Þ 
the offer, it would not be unexceptionable. Can men de- 


liberate with the bayonet at their breaſts ? Can they treat 
with freedom, while their towns are ſacked; wher daily 
inſtances of injuſtice and oppreſſion diſturb the ſlower 
operations of reaſon? | ve 
If this propoſal is really ſuch as you would offer and we 
accept, why was it delayed till the nation was put to uſeleſs 
expence, and we were reduced to our preſent melancholy 
fituation ? If it holds forth nothing, why was it pro- 
poſed ? Unleſs, indeed, to deceive you into a belief, that 


we were unwilling to liſten to any terms of accommoda- 


tion? 


% 
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FM tion ? But what is ſabmitted to our conſideration ? We 


ur 
that our demand is unreaſonable, that our aſſemblies may 
indeed collect our money, but that they muſt, at the 
fame time, offer, not what your exigencies or ours may 
require, but ſo much as ſhall be deemed ſufficient to ſa- 


$ contend for the diſpoſal of our property. We are told 


tisfy the deſires of a miniſter, and enable him to provide 
for favorites and dependants. A recurrence to your 
own treaſury will convince you bow httle of the money. 
already extorted from us, has been applied to the relief 
of your burdens. Te ſuppoſe that we would thus graſp 
the ſhadow, and give up the ſubſtance, is adding infult to 
injuries. 

We have nevertheleſs, again preſented an humble and 
dutiful petition to our ſovereign; and to remove every 
imputation of obſtinacy, have requeſted his majeſty to di- 
rect ſome mode, by which the united applications of his 
faithful coloniſts may be improved into a happy and per- 
manent reconciliation. We are willing to treat on ſuch 
terms as can alone render an accommodation laſting, and 
we flatter ourſelves that our pacific endeavors will be at- 
tended with a removal of miniſterial troops, and a repeal 
of thoſe laws, of the operation of which we complain, on 
the one part; and a diſbanding of cur army, and a diſſo- 
lution of our commercial aſſociations, on the other. 

Yet conclude not from this that we purpoſe to ſurren- 
der our property into the hands of your miniltry, or veſt 
your parliament with a power which may terminate in 
our deſtruction. The great bulwarks of our conſtitution 
we have have deſired to maintain by every temperate, by 
every peaceable means; but your miniſters (equal foes to 


Britiſh and American freedom) have added to their for- 


mer oppreſſions an attempt-to reduce, us by the ſword to 
a baſe and abject ſubmiſſion. On the ſword, therefore, 
we are obliged to rely for protection. Should victory de- 
clare in your favor, yet men trained to arms from their 
infancy, and animated by the love of liberty, will afford 
neither a cheap norealy conqueſt. Of this at leaſt we are 
alfured, that our ſtruggle will be glorious, our ſucceſs 


certain; 
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certain; fince even in death we ſhall find that freedom ö 
which in life you forbid us to enjoy. | 
Loet us now aſk what advantages are to attend our re-| N 
duction ? The trade of a ruined and deſolate country is 


dee 
always inconſiderable, its revenue trifling; the expence gg 
of ſubjecting and retaining it in ſubjection certain and ine- r. 
vitable. What tben remains but the gratification of an ö tl 


ill. judged pride, er the hope of rendering us ſubſervient 
to deſigns on your liberty. 
Soldiers who have ſheathed their ſwords in the bowels 
of their American brethren, will not draw them with 
more reluctance againſt you. When too late you may] 
lament the loſs of that freedom, which we exhort you, | 
while” {till in your power, to preſerve. | 

On the other hand, thould you prove unſucceſsful ; 
Mould that connection, which we molt ardently wiſh to 
maintain, be diffolved; ſhould your miniſters exhauft } 
your treaſures and waſte the blood of your countrymen in 
vain attempts on our liberty; do they not deliver you, i 
weak and defenceleſs, to your natural enemies. ˖ 
Since then your liberty muſt be the price of your vic- ( 
f 

t 


tories; your ruin, of your defeat :— What blind fatality Þ 
can urge you to a purſuit deſtructive of all that Britons 
hold dear ? 

If you have no regard to the connection that has for | 
apes ſubſiſted between us; if you have forgot the wounds | 
we have received fighting by your fide for the extenſion | 
of the empire; if our commerce is not an object below | 
your conſideration; if juſtice and humanity have loſt their 
influence on your hearts; ſtill motives are not wanting to 
excite your indignation at the meaſures now purſued : 
Your wealth, your honor, your liberty are at ſtake. 

Notwithſtanding the diſtreſs to which we are reduced, 
we ſometimes forget our own afflictions, to anticipate and 
ſympathize in yours. We grieve that raſh and inconfi- 
derate councils ſhould precipitate the deſtruction of an 
empire, which has been the envy and admiration of ages, 
and call God to witneſs! that we ſhould part with our 
property, endanger our lives, aud ſacrifice every thing 
but liberty, to redeem you from ruin. 
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A cloud hangs over your heads and ours; e&er this 
reaches you,. it may probably burſt upon us; let us then 
(before the remembrance of former kindneſs is obliterat- 
ed) once more repeat thoſe appellations which are ever 
grateful in our ears; let us entreat heaven to avert our 


ruin, and the deſtruction that threatens our friends, bre- 
thren, and countrymen, on the other ſide of the Atlantic. 


A SPEECH to the Six Confederate Nations, Mo HAW EGS, 
ONEI DAS, TuUsSCARORas, ONONDAGAas, CaYUGas, 
SENEKAS, from the Twelve United Colonies, convened 


in Council at Fbiladelphia, July 13, 1 77 5 


Brothers, Sachems, and Warriors, 
E, the Delegates from the Twelve United Pro- 
vinces, now ſitting in general Congreſs at Phi- 


ladelphia, ſend this talk to our brothers. We are fixty- 
five in number, choſen and appointed by the people 


throughout all theſe Provinces and Colonies, to meet and 
ſit together in one great Council, to copſult together 


for the common good of the land, and ſpeak and act for 


them. 
Brothers, in our conſultation we have ;ndawd it proper 


and neceſſary to ſend you this talk, as we are upon the 


ſame iſland, that you may be informed of the reaſons of 
this great council, the ſituation of our civil conſtitution, 
and our diſpoſition towards you our Indian brothers of 
the ſix nations and their allies. 
Three Strings, or a ſmall Belt. ) 
n and Friends, now attend, 

When our fathers croſſed the great water and came 
over to this land, the king of England gave them a talk; 
aſſuring them that they and their children ſhould be his 
children, and that if they would leave their native country 
and make ſettlements, and live here, and buy, and ſell, 
and trade with their brethren beyond the water, they 
ſhould till keep hold of the ſame covenant chain and en- 
Joy peace—and it was covenanted, that the fields, houſes, 
| Z goods, 
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goods, and poſſeſſions which our fathers ſhould acquire, 


mould remain to them as their own, and be their chil. 
dren's forever, and at their ſole diſpoſal. 

Truſting that this covenant ſhould never be broken, 
our fathers came a great diſtance beyond the great water, 
laid out their money here, built houſes, cleared fields, 
raiſed crops, and through their own labour and induſtry 
grew tall and ſtrong. 

'They have bought, ſold, and traded with England ac. 
cording to agreement, ſending to them ſuch things as 


they wanted, and taking in exchange ſuch things as were! 


wanted here. 
The king of England and his people kept the way 


open for more than one hundred years, and by our trade 


became richer, and by a union with us, greater and! 


ſtronger than the other kings and people who live beyond 
the water. 
All this time they lived in great friendſhip with us, 
and we with them; for we are brothers—one blood, 
Whenever they were firuck, we inſtantly felt as though 


the blow had been given to us—their enemies were our 


Enemies. 

Whenever they went to war, we {ent our men to ſtand 
by their fide and fight for them, and our money to help 
them and make them ſtrong. 

They thanked us for our love and ſent us good talks, 
and renewed their promiſe to be one people forever. 

Brothers and Friends, open a kind Bar! 

We will now tell you of the quarrel betwixt the coun- 
ſellors of king George and the inbabitants and Colonies 
of America. 

Many of his counſellors are proud and wicked men.— 
They perſuade the king to break the covenant chain, and 
not to ſend us any more good talks. A conſiderable num- 
ber have prevailed upon him to enter into a new covenant 
-apainſt us, and have torn aſunder and caſt behind their 
backs the good old covenant which their anceſtors and 
ours entered into and took ſtrong hold of 

They now tell us they will {lip their hand into our 
pocket 
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„pocket without aſking, as though it were their own; and 
. Hat their pleaſure they will take from us our charters or 
written civil conſtitution, which we love as our lives 
„ 21fo our plantations, our houſes and goods whenever the 
r, pleaſe, without aſking our leave.—'That our veſſels may 
„ 80 to this ifland in the ſea, but to this or that particular 
iſland we ſhall not trade any more. — And in caſe of our. 


' 

l non- compliance with theſe new orders, they ſhut up our 
c. harbors. | 

5 Brothers, this is our uſing fituation—thus have 


re many of the king's counſellors and ſervants dealt with 
us.—If we ſubmit, or comply with their demands, you 
can eaſily perceive to what ſtate we ſhall be reduced. —If 
our people labor on the field, they vill not know who 
$ ſhall enjoy the crop. —lf they bunt in the woods, it will 
be uncertain who ſhall taſte of the meat or have the ſkins. 
If they build houſes they will not know whether they 
may fit round the fire, with their wives and children — 
They- cannot be ſure whether. they ſhall be permitted 
zh to eat, drink, and wear the fruits of their own labor and 
induſtry. 
Brothers and Friends of the Six Nations, attend, 
ad We upon this iſland have often ſpoken and intreated 
lp the king and his ſervants the counſellors, that peace and 
harmony might ſtill continue between us—that we can- 
not part with or looſe our hold of the old covenant chain 
which united our fathers and theirs—that we want to 
brighten this chain—and keep the way open as our fa- 
n. thers did; that we want to live with them as brothers, 
jez labor, trade, travel abroad, eat and drink in peace. We 
have often aſked them to love us and live in ſuch friend- 
_. | fbip with us as their fathers did with ours. 
nd We told them again that we judged we were exceed - 
n. | ingly injured, that they might as well kill us, as take 
int | away our property and the neceſſaries of life. We have 
eir | aiked why they treat us thus? — What has become of our 
nd repeated addreſſes and fupplications to them? Who hath 
ſhut, the ears of the king to the cries of his children in 
"uf | America? 
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America? No ſoft 2 pleaſant voice from be- 
Fond the water has yet ſounded in our ears. 
Brothers, thus ſtands the matter betwixt Old England 
and America. You Indians know how things are pro- 
portioned in a family—between the father and the ſon— 


the child carries a little pack—England we regard as the 


father—this iſland may be compared to the fon, 


The father has a numerous family—both at home and] 
upon this ifland. He appoints a great number of ſervants} 
to aſſiſt him in the government of his family. In proceſs 


of time, ſome of his ſervants grow proud and ill natured 


—they are diſpleaſed to ſee the boy ſo alert and walk on] 


fo nimbly with his pack. —They tell the father and adviſe 
him to enlarge the child's pack—they prevail—the pack 


is increaſed the child takes it up again—as he thought it} 


might be the father's pleaſure—ſpeaks but few words— 
thoſe very ſmall—for he was loth to offend the father. 
Thoſe proud and wicked ſervants finding they had pre- 
vailed, laughed to ſee the boy ſweat and ſtagger under 
his increaſed load. By and by, they apply to the father 
to double the boy's pack, becauſe they heard him com- 
plain—and without any reaſon,) ſaid they—he is a crols 
child correct him if he complains any more. — The boy 
intreats the father —addreſſes the great ſervants in a de- 
cent manner, that the pack might be lightened—he could 
not go any farther—humbly aſks, if the old fathers, in 
any of their records, had deſcribed ſuch a pack for the 
child—after all the tears and intreaties of the child, the 
pack 1s redoubled—the child ſtands a little, while ſtag- 
gering under the weight—ready to fall every moment.— 
However, he entreats the father once more, though ſo 
faint he could only liſp out his laſt humble ſupplication 
waits a while—no voice returns.—'The child concludes 
the father could not hear—thoſe proud ſervants had in- 
tercepted his ſupplications, or ſtopped the ears of the fa- 
ther. —He therefore gives one ſtruggle and throws off the 
pack, and ſays he cannot take it up again—ſuch a weight 
would cruſh him down and kill him—and he can but die 
if he refuſes, 

Upon 
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Upon this, thoſe ſervants are very wroth—and tell the 
father-many falſe ſtories reſpecting the child—they bring 


a great cudgel to the father, aſking bim to take it in his - 


hand and ſtrike the child. | 
This may ſerve to illuſtrate the preſent condition of 


the king's American ſubjects or children. 
. Amidſt theſe oppreſſions we now and then hear a mol- 
lifying and reviving voice from ſome ofithe king's wiſe 

counſellors, who are our friends and feel for our dit- 

treſſes; when they heard our complaints and our cries, 
they applied to the king, alſo told thoſe wicked fervants, 
that this child in America was not a croſs boy, it had 

ſufficient reaſon for crying, and if the cauſe of its com- 
plaint was-negleQed, it would ſoon aſſume the voice of à 
man, plead for juſtice like a man, and defend its rights, 


and: ſupport the old covenant chain of the fathers.. 
Brethers, liflen 


Notwithſtanding. all our intreaties we have but little 


hope the king will ſend us any more good talks, by 
reaſon of his evil counſellors; they have perſuaded him 


to ſend an army of ſoldiers and many ſhips of war, to 
rob and deftroy us. They have ſhut up many of our 


harbors, ſeized and taken into poſſeſſion many of our 
veſſels :- the ſoldiers: have ſtruck: the blow, killed ſome of 
our people, the blood now runs of the American chit- 


dren :: they have alſo burned our houſes and towns, and 


taken much of our goods.. 

Brothers! we are now neceſſitated to riſe, and forced 
to fight, or give up our civil conſtituton, run away and 
leave our farms and houſes behind us. This muſt not be. 
Since the king's wicked counſellors will not open their 


ears, and conſider our juſt complaints, ande the cauſe of 


our weeping, and hath given the blow, we are determin- 
ed to drive away the king's ſoldiers, and to hill and de i- 


troy all thoſe wicked men we find in arms againſt the 


peace of the twelve united Colonies upon this iſland, We 


think our cauſe is juft; therefore hope God will be on. 


our fide. We do not take up the hatchet and ſtruggle 
tor honor and conqueſt; but to maintain our civil con- 
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our forefathers left their native land and came to this 
— >: -:: 

Brothers and Friends! | 

We deſire you will hear and receive what we have now 


between us and 
home, and not join on either ſide, but keep the hatchet 


to love and ſympathize with us in our troubles; that the 


paſs and repaſs, without moleſtation. 

Brothers! we live upon the ſame ground with you. The 
fame ifland is our common birth-place. We defire to ſit 
down under the lame tree of peace with you : let us water 
its roots and cheriſh its growth, till the large leaves and 
flouriſhing branches ſhall extend to the ſetting ſun, and 
reach the ſKies. £45» | 
Brothers, obſerve vell ! ; 
What is it we have aſked of you ?—Nothing but peace, 
notwithſtanding our preſent diſturbed ſituation—and if 
application ſhould be made to you by any of the king's 
uawiſe and wicked miniſters to join on their ſide - We 
only adviſe you to deliberate with great caution, and in 
your wiſdom look forward to the conſequences of a com- 
pliance. For if the king's troops take away our property, 
and deſtroy us who are of the {ame blood with them- 
felves—what can you, who are Indians, expect from them 
afterwards? 

Thberef we fay, brothers, take care —hold faſt to 
, your covenant chain.— You now know our diſpoſition to- 
wards you, the Six Nations of Indians, and your allies. — 
Let this our good talk remain at Onondaga, your central 
council houſe. We depend upon you to ſend and ac- 
quaint your allies to the northward, the ſeven tribes on 
the 


— 


ſtitution and religious privileges, the very ſame for which 


told you, and that you will open a good ear and liſten to 
what we are now going to ſay. This is a family quarrel | 
oli England. You Indians are not con- 
cerned in it. We don't wiſh you to take up the hatchet | 
againſt the king's troops. We defire you to remain at | 


buried deep. In the name and behalf of all our people | 
we aſk and deſire you to love peace and maintain it, and | 


path may be kept open with all our people and yours, to | 


mw +» wm a. 


| the river St. Lawrence, that you have this talk of ours at 


From the preſent ſituation of our affairs, we judge it 


_ diſcloſe our minds more fully to each other. 
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the-great council fire of the Six Nations. And when they 
return, we invite your great men to come and converſe 
farther with us at Albany, where we intend to rekindle 
the council fire, which your and our anceſtors ſat round 
in COS friendſhip. 
Brothers and Friends] ; 
We preet/you all, 

Farewell. 
(The hows Belt of Intelligence and. Declaration. 
Brothers ! 
We have ſaid we wiſh you Baabe may continue in 
peace with one another, and with us the white people. 
Let us both be cautious in our behavior towards each 
other in this critical ſtate of affairs. This iſland now trem- 
bles, the wind whiſtles from almoſt every quarter—let 
us fortify our minds and ſhut our ears againſt falſe ru- 
mors—let us be cautious what we receive for truth, un- 
leſs ſpoken by wiſe and good men. If any thing diſagree- 
able ſhould ever fall out between us the twelve united 
Colonies, and you the Six Nations to wound our peace, 
let us immediately ſeek meaſures for healing the breach. 
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wiſe and expedient to kindle up a ſmall council fre at 
Albany, where we may hear each others voice, and 
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A DclaRATION by the Feen of the UNITED 
DTATES of AMERICA, in Congreſs aſſembled, Fuly 4, 1776. 


HEN, in the 1 of human events, it becomes 
neceſſary for one people to diſſolvg the political 
bands which have connected them with . and to 
aſſume, among the powers of the earth, the ſeparate and 
equal ſtation to which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them, a decent reſpect to the opinions of 
_ mankind requires, that they ſhould declare the cauſes 
which impel them to a ſeparations. We 
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"We heidi chefs: tenths; 20:cbs felbenident 4: that: ait- | 


men are created equal; that they are endowed, by their | 


Creator, with certain unalienable rights; that among | 
theſe are life, liberty, and the purfuit of happineſs.— | 


That to ſecure theſe rights, governments are inſlituted 
among men, deriving their juſt powers from the conſent 
of the governed; that whenever any form of government 


becomes deſiruQive of theſe ends, it is the right of the | 
people to alter or to aboliſh it, and to inſtitute new go- | 
vernment, laying its foundation on ſuch principles, ang 
organizing its powers in ſuch form, as to them ſhall | 
ſeem moſt likely to effect their ſafety and happinels.— | 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long | 
eſtabliſhed, ſhould not be changed for light and tranſient | 


cauſes; and accordingly all experience hath ſhewn, that 
mankind are more difpoſed to ſuffer, while evils are ſuf- 


ferable, than to right themſelves by aboliſhing the forms 
to which they are accuſtomed. But when a long train of. | 


abuſes and uſurpations, purſuing invariably the ſame ob- 
ject, evinces a deſign to reduce them under abſolute deſ- 


potiſm, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off | 
ſuch government, and to provide new guards for their fu- 
ture ſecurity. Such has been the preſent ſufferance of 
theſe colonies; and ſuch is now the neceſſity which con- 


ſtrains them to alter their former ſyſtems of government. 


The hiſtory of the preſent king of Great - Britain is a hiſ- 
tory of repeated injuries and uſurpations, all having in. 


direct object the eſtabliſnment of an abſolute tyranny o- 


ver theſe ſtates. To prove this, let facts be ſubmitted to 
to a candid world. 


He has refuſed his aſſent to laws the moſt wholeſome, 


and neceſſary for the public good. 
He has forbidden his governors to paſs laws of imme- 
diate and preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended in their 


operation till his aſſent ſnould be obtained; and when ſo 


ſuſpended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 
He has refuſed to paſs other laws for the accommoda- 


tion of large diſtricts of people, unleſs thoſe people would 


relinquiſh the right of repreſentation in the legiſlature ; 
; aright 
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4a right 1 ineſtimable to topos and formidable to tyrants 


Pre =o maneho deer; 


only. 
He has called together legiſlative bodies at places un- 


uſual, uncomfortable, and diſtant from the dep#*fitory of 
their public records, for the fole purpoſe of fatiguing 


them into compliance with his meaſures, 


He has diflolved repreſentative houſes repeatedly, for 
oppoſing, with manly firmneſs, his invaſions on the rights 
of the people. 

He has refuſed for a long time, after ſuch diſſolutions, 
to cauſe others to be elected; whereby the legiflative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
peo ple at large for their exerciſe ; the ſtate remaining, 
in the mean time, expoſed to the dangers of invaſion 
from without, and convulſions within. | 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of theſe 
ſtates; for that purpoſg obſtructing the laws for naturali- 


zation of foreigners ; refuſing to paſs others to encourage 


their migration hither, and raifing the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. 
He has obſtructed the adminſtration of "ys by 
refuſing his aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing judiciary powers. 
He bas made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 


of their ſalaries. 


He has erected a multitude of new offices, and ſent hi- 


ther ſwarms of officers to harraſs our people, and eat: out 


their ſubſtance, 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, ae ar- 


mies, without the confent of our legiſlatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and ſuperior to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to ſubject us to a ;urif 
dition foreign to our conſtitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws; giving his aſſent to their acts of pretended 
legiſlation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from puniſh- 
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ment for any murders which they ſhould commit on the 1 


inhabitants of theſe ſtates : 


For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 
For impoſing taxes on us without our conſent : 


For depriving us, in many caſes, of the benefits of tri- 


al by jury. 


For tranſporting us. beyond ſeas to be tried for . f 


tended offences: 


For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a 
neighboring province, eſtabliſhing therein an arbitrary 
goverament, and enlarging its boundaries, ſo as to ren- 
der it at once an example and fit inſtrument for intro- 
ducing the ſame abſolute rule into theſe colonies : 

j For taking away our charters, aboliſhing our moſt va- 
= luable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms of our 
governments: 

For ſuſpending our own legiſlatures, and declaring 
themſelves inveſted with power to legiſlate for us in all 
| caſes whatſoever. 

b He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
of his protection, and waging war againſt us. 

He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our coaſts, bur nt 
our towns, and deſtroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, tranſporting large armies of fo- 
reign mercenaries to complete the works of death, deſo - 
lation, and tyranny, already begun with circumſtances 
of cruelty and perfidy, ſcarcely paralleled in the moſt. 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civi- 
lized nation. 

He has conſtrained onr fellow-citizens taken W l 
on the high ſeas, to bear arms againſt their country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and brethren, 
or to fall themſelves by their hands. 

Ke has excited domeſtic inſurrection amongſt us, and 


ſexes and conditions. 


In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſtons we have petitioned 
| for 


has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our fron- 
tiers the mercileſs indian ſavages, whoſe known rule of 
warfare is an undiſtinguiſhed deſtruction, of all ages, 
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for redreſs in the moſt humble terms: our repeated peti- 
tions have been anſwered only by repeated injury. A 
prince, whoſe character is thus marked by every act 
* which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people. 
Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our Britiſh 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, 
of attempts by their legiſlature to extend an unwarranta- 
ble juriſdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumſtances of our emigration and ſettlement here. 
We have appealed to their native juſtice and magnanimi- 
ty, and we have conjured them by the ties of our com- 
mon kindred to diſavow thoſe uſurpations, which would 
inevitably interrupt our connexions and correſpondence. 
They too have been deaf to the voice of juſtice and of 
conſanguinity. We muſt, therefore, acquieſee in the ne- 
ceſſity, which denounces our ſeparation, and hold them, 
as we hold the reſt of mankind, enemies in war, in Py 
friends, 

We, therefere, the repreſentatives of the UniTED 
STATES of AMERICA, in GENERAL ConcGREss aflem- 


dled, appealing to the ſupreme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of our iptentions, do, in the name, and by 


authority of the good people of theſe colonies, folemnly' 


publiſh and declare, That theſe United Colonies are, 
and of right ought. to be, FREE and INDEPENDENT 
STATES; that they are abſolved from all allegiance to 
the Britiſh crown, and that all political connexion be- 
tween them and the ſtate of Great-Britain, is, and ought 
to be, totally diffolved ; and that as FREE and IN DE- 
PENDENT STATES, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, 
and to do all other acts and things which INDEPENDENT 
STATES may of right do. And for the ſupport of this 
declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Diving PROVIDENCE, we mutually pledge to each 
Other our lives, our fortunes, and our ſacred honor, 
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SPEECH of his Excellency William LtviNGsToON,| 
Eſq. Governor, Captain-General, and Commander in| 


Chief. of the State of Neu- Jerſey, and the territories | 
thereunto belonging, Chancellor and Ordinary in the Ane. 


To the Honusrable the Council, and General Affembly of the | 


aid State. 


Gentlemen, 


AVING already laid before the aſſembly, by meſ- 
ſages, the ſeveral matters that have occurred to 
me, as more particularly demanding their attention dur-| 


ing the preſent ſeſſion, it may ſeem lefs neceſſary to ad. 


| dreſs you, in the more ceremonious form of a ſpeech. 
But conceiving it my duty to the ſtate, to deliver my ſen- | 


timents on the preſent ſituation of affairs, and the event- 
ful conteſt between Great-Britain and America, which 
could not, with any propriety, be conveyed in occaſional 
meſſages, you will excuſe my giving you the trouble of 
attending for that purpoſe. 

After deploring with you the deſolation ſpread through 


part of this State, by an unrelenting enemy, who have 
indeed marked their progreſs with a devaſtation unknown 


to civilized nations; and evincive of the moſt implacable 
vengeance, I heartily congratulate you, on that ſubſe- 
quent ſeries of ſucceſs, wherewith it has pleaſed the Al- 
mighty to crown the American arms; and particularly 


on the important eaterprize againſt the enemy at Tren- 
ton; and the ſignal victory obtained over them at Prince- 


ton, by the gallant troops under the command of his 


excellency general Waſhington. 
Conſidering the contemptible figure they make at pre- 


ſent, and the diſguſt they have given to their own con- 
federates amongſt us, by their more than Gothic ravages; 


(for thus doth the Great Diſpoſer of events often deduce 
good out of evil) their irruption into our dominion will 


redound to the public benefit. It has certainly enabled 
us the more effectually to diſtinguiſh our friends from 


our enemies. It has winnowed the chaff from the grain- 
It 
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treaſure- LI BERT, than to poſſeſs it (enjoy it he could 


try and poſterity to infamy and ſlavery. It has, however” 


their rapine was indiſcriminate, and their barbarity un- 


fects capable of diviſion; they have divided; ſuch as were 


the ruin of our country; or to acquire riches at the ex- 


(2897 1) 
It has diſcriminated the temporizing politician, who, on 
the firſt appearance of danger, was determined to ſecure 
his idol—property, at the hazard of the general weal; 
from the perſevering patriot, who having embarked all 
in the common cauſe, chooſes rather to riſque, rather to 
looſe that all, for the preſervation of the more eſtimable 


not) upon ignominious terms of tamely reſigning his coun- 


opened the eyes of thoſe, who were made to believe that 
their impious merit, in abetting our proſecutors, would 
exempt them from being involved in the common cala- 
mity. But as the rapacity of the enemy was boundleſs, 
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paralleled. They have plundered friends and foes. Ef- 


not, they have deſtroyed. They have warred upon de- 
crepid age; warred upon defenceleſs youth. They have 
committed hoſtilities againſt the profeſſors of literature, 
and the miniſters of religion; againſt public records, and 
private monuments; againſt books of improvement, and 
papers of curioſity; and againſt the arts and ſciences. 
They have butchered the wounded. aſking for quarters 
mangled the dying weltering in their blood; refuſed the 
dead the rites of ſepulture; ſuffered priſoners to periſh 
for want of ſuſtenance ; violated the chaſtity of women; 
disfigured private dwellings of taſte and elegance; "and, 
in the rage of impiety and barbariſm, prefaned edifice 
dedicated to Almighty God | 
Yet there are amongſt us, who either from —_ 
or lucrative motives, or intimidated by the-terror of their 
arms; or from a partial fondneſs for the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion; or deluded by inſidious propoſitions, are ſecretly 
abetting, or openly aiding, their machinations, to deprive 
us of that liberty, —without which, man is a . and 
government a curſe. 
Beſides the inexpreſſible baſeneſy of wiſhing to riſe on 
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ho ſoon would thoſe deluſive dreams, upon the conqueſt 
of America, be turned into diſappointment. Where z 

the fund to recompence thoſe retainers to the Britiſh ar. 

my; thoſe intentional penſioners of a bankrupt nation! 


Was every ſtate in America to be confiſcated, - and con- 


verted into caſh, the product would not fatiate the avi. 


dity of their own creatures, nor furniſh an adequate re. 


paſt for the keen appetites of their own mini/erial benq. 
eearies, Inſtead of gratuities and promotion, ; theſe un. 
happy accomplices in their tyranny, would meet with 
ſupercilious looks and cold diſdain; and after | tedious 
attendance be finally told; by their haughty maſters, that 
they indeed approved of the treaſon, but deſpiſed the 
traitor. Inſulted in fine, by their pretended protector, 


but real betrayers; and goaded with the ſtings of their 


own conſciences, they would remain the frightful monu. 
ments of human contempt, and Divine indignation ; and 
linger out the reſt of their days in ſelf condemnation and 
remorſe; and in weeping over the ruins of their country, 
which themſelves had been inftrumental in reducing to 
deſolation and bondage. Others there are, who, terri- 
fied at the power of Britain, have been perſuaded tha 
The is not only formidable, but irreſiſtible. That her 
power is great, is beyond queſtion; that it is not to be 
deſpiſed, is the dictate of common prudence. But then 
we ought alſo to conſider her as weak in council, and 
groaning with debt; reduced in her trade, reduced in 
her revenues, immerſed in pleaſure, enervated with lux- 
ary, and in diſſipation and venality ſurpaſſing all Europe. 
We ought to confider her as hated by a potent rival, her 
natural enemy, and particularly exaſperated at her 
imperious conduct in the laſt war, as well as her prov 
ing manner of commencing it z and then inflamed with 
reſentment, and only watching a favorable juncture 
for open hoſtilities. We ought to conſider the amazing 
expence and difficulty of exporting troops and proviſions 
above three thouſand miles, with the impoſſibility of re- 
cruiting their army at a leſs diſtance; fave only, with 
fuck recreants, whoſe conſcious guilt miſt on the firſt 


approach 


— 
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approach of danger appal the ſtouteſt heart. Theſe in- 
t ſuperable obſtacles are known and acknowledged by eve- 
sry virtuous and impartial man in the nation. Even the 
r. | author of this horrid war is incapable of concealing his 
Jon confufion and diſtreſs. Too great to be wholly ſup- 
. preſſed, it frequently diſcovers itſelf in the courſe of his 
i. | ſpeech... A ſpeech terrible in word, and fraught with 
e. contradiction; breathing threatenings and betraying ter- 
5. Jror; a motley mixture of magnanimity and conſterna- 
n. tion; of grandeur and abaſement: with troops invincible 
th he dreads a defeat, and wants reinforcements: victori- 
us ous in America, and triumphant on the ocean, he is an 
at humble dependent on a petty Prince : and with full con- 
he fidence in the friendſhip and alliance of France, he trem- 
s, | bles at her /ecrez deſigns, and open preparations. 
iſt With all this, we ought to contraſt the numerous and 
u- hardy ſons of America; enured to toil; ſeaſoned alike to 
nd heat and cold; hale, robuſt, patient of fatigue; and 
nd from an ardent love of liberty, ready to face danger and 
% | death. The immenſe extent of continent, which our 
to © infatuated: enemies have undertaken to ſubjugate. The 
ri- remarkable unanimity of its inhabitants, notwithſtanding 
it the exception of a few apoſtates and deterters; their un- 
er | ſhaken reſolution. to maintain their freedom, or periſh in 
be the attempt; the. fertility of our ſoil in all kinds of pro- 
ea viſion neceſſary for the ſupport of war; our ine xhauſti- 
nd ble internal reſources for military ſtores, and naval are 
in maments ; our comparative economy in public expences, 
1x- and the millions we ſave by reprobating the farther ex- 
pe. change of our valuable ſtaples for the worthleſs baubles 
her and finery of Engliſh. manufacture; add to this, that in 
aer a cauſe ſo juſt and righteous on our part, we have the 
k. higheſt reaſon to expect the bleſſing of heaven upon eur 
ith | glorious conflict, For who can doubt the interpoſition.. 
e of the $SUPREMELY- JUST, in favor of a people forced 
ng to arms, in defence of every thing dear and precious, a- 
ons gainſt a- nation deaf to our complaints, rejoicing in our 
re · | miſery, wantonly aggravating our oppreſſions, determine 
ith ed to divide our ſubſtance, and by fire and ſword. to 
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rt compel us into ſubmiſſion. Reſpect: 


| henceforth utterly impoſſible. ' She is moreover precipitat- 


16 | 
Reſpecting the conſtitution of Great-Britain, bating 
ecrtain prerogatives of dangerous tendency, it has indeed 
been applauded by the beſt judges, and diſplays in its o- 
riginal ſtructure, illuſtrious proofs of wiſdom and the 
knowledge of mankind. But what avails the 3% conſti- 


tution, with the wor adminiſtration? For what is their 
preſent government, and what has it been for years paſt, | 
but a penſioned confederacy againft reaſon, and virtue, and 
honor, and patriotiſm, and the' rights of man! What 


their governors, but a ſet of political craftſmen, flagi- 
tiouſly conſpiring to erect the babel of Deſpotiſin, on the 
Fuins of the ancient and beautiful fabric of Law? A 


ſhameleſs cabal, notoriouſly employed in deceiving the 


prince, corrupting the parhament, debaſing the people, 


depreſſing the moſt virtuous, and exalting the. moſt pro- 
Aigate! In ſhort, an inſatiable junto of public ſpotters, | 


laviſhing the national wealth, and by peculation and plun- 
der, daily accumulating a debt already enormous! And 
what is the majority of their parliament, formerly the 
moſt auguſt aſſemby in the world, but veval penſioners 


on the crown, a perfect mockery on all repreſentation, 
and at the abſolute devotion of every miniſter! What 


were the characteriſtics of their adminiſtration of the pro- 
vinces? The ſubſtitution of inſtructions in the room of 
the law; the multiplication of offices to ſtrengthen the 
court intereſt; perpetually extending the prerogatives of 
the king, and retrenching the rights of the ſubject; ad- 


vancing to the maſt eminent ſtations, men without edu - 


cation, and of diſſolute manners; employing, with the 
peoples money, a band of emiſſaries to miſrepreſent and 
traduce the people; ſporting with our perſons and eftates, 
by filling the higheſt ſeats of juſtice with bankrupts, bul- 
lies, and blockheads. ! | 

From ſuch a nation (though all this we bore, and 
ſhould probably have borne for a century, had they not 
avowedly claimed the unconditional diſpoſal of life and 
property) it is evidently our intereſt to be detached. To 
remain happy or ſafe in our connection with her, became 
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ing her own fall, or the age of miracles is returned and 
Britain, a phænomenon in the political world, without a 6 
parallel! 

The proclamations to enſnare the timid and credulous, 
are beyond expreſſion diſingenuous and tantalizing. In 
a gilded pill they conceal real poiſon. , They add inſult , 
to injury. After repeated intimations of, cammiſſionent to 
treat with. America, we are preſented, inſtead of the 
peaceful olive · branch, with the devouring ſword; inſtead 
of being viſited with plenipotentiaries, to. bring matters 
to an accommodation, we are invaded with an' army, in 
their opinion, able. to ſubdue us; and upon diſcovering 
their error, the terms propounded amount to this: [F- 
«you will fubmit without ref, ance, we are content to tale 
«your praperiy, and ſpare your lives ; and then (the con- 
«{umation of arrogance!) aue wi graciouſiy pardon you ., 

1% for having hitherto. defended both.” - 

Conſider then their bewildered councils, their blunder- 
ing miniſters, their want of, men and money, their im- 
paired credit, and declining- commerce, their loft reve - 
nues, and ſtarved iſlands, the corruption ot their parlia- 
ment, with the effeminacy of the nation, and the ſucceſs 
of their enterprize is againſt. all probability, Conſidering .. 
farther, the horrid enormity of waging war. againſt their 
oven brethren, expoſtulating for an audience, complain- 
ing of injuries, and ſupplicating for redreſs, and waging 
it with a ferocity and vengeance unknown to modern 
ages, and contrary to all laws, human and divine; ar- 
ve can neither queſtion the juſtice of our oppoſition, nor 
the aſſiſtance of heaven to crown it with victory. 

Let us, however, not preſumptuouſly rely on the in- 
terpoſition of providence, without exerting thoſe efforts 
waich it is our duty to exert, and which our bountiful 
Creator. has. enabled us to exert. Let us do our part to 
open the next campaign with redoubled vigor; and until 
the United States have humbled the pride of Hei and 
obtained an honorable peace, chearfully furniſh our pro- 
portion for continuing the war A war on our ſide feund- 
ed « on * zmutable obligation of ſelf defence, and in 

* {uppors.: : 
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ſupport of freedom, of virtue, and every thing tending to 
ennoble our nature, and render our people happy. On 


their part, prompted by boundleſs avarice, and a thirſt 
far abſolute ſway, and built on a claim repugnant, to eve- 
ry principle of reaſon and equity -A claim fubverfive of 
all liberty, natural, civil, moral, and religious; inconmipati- 


ble with buman happineſs, and uſurping. the attributes of 
DeiTyY, degrading man, and blaſpheming God. 1 


Let us all, therefore, of every rank and degree, re- 


member our plighted faith and honor to maintain the 
cauſe with our lives and fortunes. Let us inflexibly per- 
ſevere in proſecuting to a happy period, what has been 
ſo gloriouſly begun, and hitherto ſo proſperouſly con- 
ducted.— And let thoſe in more diſtinguiſhed ſtations uſe 
all their influence and authority, to rouſe the ſupine; to 


animate the irreſolute; to confirm the-wavering ; and to 


draw from his lurking bole, the ſkulking neutral, who 
leaving to others the heat and burden of the day, means 


in the final reſult to reap tbe fruits of that victory, for 


which he will not contend. Let us be peculiarly affidu- 
ous in bringing to condign puniſhment, thoſe deteſtable 
parricides who have been openly active againſt their na- 
tive country. And may we, in all our deliberations and 
proceedings, be influenced and directed by the great Ar- 


biter of the fate of nations, by whom empires riſe and 


fall, and who will not always ſuffer he ſceptre of the wick- 
ed to reſton-the lot of the righteous, but in due time avenge 


an ;njured people on their unfee/ing opprefſor, and bis bleo- 


dy inſtrumenta. 
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An EvL.ociym on eb. Freut M en * have fallen.i in the 
' conteſt with Great-Britain : delivered on A July 
5 779. = Mr. Brackeycidge, | 


. 


3 then aroſe; 5 1 
1 ho {corning coward-ſelf, for others lv d, 
Told ack their. "cafe and ſy their ſa fety þ bled. 

| | 8 & H OMSON . 


FT is ps bigh reward of thoſe he's bave riſked their 
lives in a juſt and neceſſary war, that their names are 
ſweet in the mouths of men, and every age ſhall know. 
their actions. I am happy in having it in my power, be- 
fore a polite aſſembly, to expreſs what I think of thoſe. 
who have riſked their lives in the war of America. I. 
know my abilities riſe not to a level with ſo great a ſub- 
ject, but I love the memory of the men, and it is my 
hope, that the affection which I feel, will be.to me in- 
ſtead of genius, and give me warm words to advance their 
praiſes. 
I conceive it as the firſt honor of theſe men, that be- 
fore they engaged in the war, they ſaw it to be juſt and 
neceſſary. They were not the vaſſals of a proud chief- 
tain rouſing them, in barbarous times, by the blind im- 


| pulſe of 4 Hb to his family, or engaging them to 


eſpouſe his quarrel, by the muſic and entertainments of 
his hall. They were themſelves the chieftans of their 
own cauſe, highly inſtructed in the nature of it, and, 
from the beſt principles of patriotiſm, reſolute in its de- 
fence. They had heard the declaration of the court and 
parliament of Great-Britain, claiming the authority of 
binding them in all caſes whatſoever. They had exa- 
mined this claim, and found it to be, as to its foundati- 
on, groundleſs, as to its nature, tyrannical, and as to its 
confequences, ruinous to the peace and happineſs of both 
countries. On this clear apprehenſion and decided judg- 
ment of the cauſe, aſcertained by their own reaſon, and 
collected from the beſt writers, it was the noble purpoſe, 
| Q 
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of. their minds to ſtand forth and aſſert it, at the exe | 
ence of fortune, and the hazard of their lives. 
Theſe brave men were not ſoldiers by profeſſion, bred | 
to arms, and from a habit of military life attached to it. 
They were men in the eaſy. walks of life; mechanics of | 


the city, merchants of. the counting. chouſe, youths en. | 
gaged in literary ſtudies, . and huſbandmen, peaceful cul. | 
tivaters of the ſoil. Happy in the ſociability, and conver- | 


ſation of the town, the ſimplicity and innocence of the. 


country village, the philofophic. eaſe of academic leiſure, | 


and the ſweets of rural life, they wiſhed not a change of 
theſe ſcenes of pleaſure, for the dangers and calamities, 
of war. It was the pure lore of virtue and of freedom, 
burning bright within their minds, that alone could en- 
gage them to embark in the undertaking of ſo bold and 
perilous a nature. | 

Theſe brave men were not-unacquainted with the cir- 
cumſtances.of their ſituation, and their unprepared ſtate. 
for war. Not a . bayonet was anviled out, not a fire- 
arm manufactured, and ſcarcely a charge for a fire- arm 
was in their paſſeſlion. No redoubt was caſt up to ſe- 
cure the city, no fort was erected to reſiſt invaſion, no 
gun mounted on: the deck of the veſſe}, and no veſſel 
launched upon the ſtream. 

The power of Britain, on the other kuns; was well 
known, and by the lightning of her orators, in a thou- 
ſand writings and harrangues, had been thrawn, in full 
force, upon their minds. They were taught to believe 
her, (what indeed ſhe was) old in arts and in arms, and 
enriched with the ſpoils of a thouſand victories de- 
rived from the ancient captains. and heroes. of her. 


iſle. Embraced by the ocean as her favorite, her com- 


merce was extenſive, and ſhe ſent out her ſhips of war 
to every ſea. Her thunder was heard in the Eaſt-Indies 
and the Weſt, and no fort or battery on the ſhore had 
been proof to her aſſault. Abounding in men, ber ar- 
mies were in full force, her fleets were compleatly man · 
ned, her diſcipline was regular, and the ſpirit of her en- 
terprize by ſea and land, had, in moſt caſes, inſured her 
lucceſs. | The. 


— 
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The ide of reſiſtance to the power of Britain was in- 
deed great; but the mighty (out of the patriot drank it ' 
in, and, like the eagle in the mountain-top, collected 
magnanimity from the very proſpe& of the height to 
which he meant to ſoar : Like the ſteed, who ſwallows 
the diſtant ground with his fierceneſs, he attempted the. 
career, and poured himſelf upon the race. 

The patriot quits his eaſy independent walk of life, 
his ſhop, his farm, his office, and his counting-houſe, 
and with every hope and every anxious thought prepares 
himſelf for war. The materials of gun powder are ex- 
tracted from the earth; the bayonet is anviled out; the 
fire- arm is manufactured! in the ſhop; the manual exer- 
ciſe is taught; the compatſh i is formed in battalions; the 
battalion is inſtructed to mancuvre in the field; the bri- 
gade is drawn forth; and the Randard of defiance is 
planted on the ſoil.” A: 

Great have been Py labors it the ſoldier, b 
to receive the enemy in every ſtate: Defifiing from the 
march for a ſhort night, he has ſlept without tent or co- 
vering, expoſed to ſummer rains and autumnal dews z - 
or in the ſoliſtitial month, he bas built his hut, with 
out nail or hammer, and, on the bleak hill, has out- 
watched the cold ſtars, ſeutuels of the winter iy. I 

Theſe have been the toils of the heroes of our army; 1 
but the brave men whom we this day more particularly YH 
celebrate, have added more than toils reſulting from the 1 
calamities of life, even life itſelf, They have withdrawn 
from the embraces of their friends; quitted every fond 
hope of eminence in life, an idea very flattering to the. 
mind of man; they have bid farewel to the fun and 
moon, and the changes of the varied year; they have 
ruſhed into war, and have fallen in the conteſt. 

Theſe of them have fallen in the long and laborious 
march, worn out with the toils of the protracted and ſe- 
vere campaign: Theſe have fallen by the fever of the 
camp, amidſt the unavailing tears of their companions : 
Theſe, by the ſlow approach of waſting hunger, when, 
for many days, it has been heard in the prilon-ſhip - 

jail, 
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Jail, „ There is no bread.“ | Theſe, by wounds not at 


once mortal. Theſe have fallen, when, advancing OR 
the enemy, they have received the bayonet in their breaſt, 


or high in hope, and anxious of victory, they have in- 


ſtantly dropt, by the cannon or the mufket ball. 
For what cauſe did theſe brave men ſacrifice their lives? 
For that cauſe which, in all ages, has engaged the hopes, 
the wiſhes, and endeavors: of the beſt men, the cauſe of 


n 


Liberty. LI SER TI] thou art indeed valuable; the ſource | } 
of all that is good and great upon the earth ! For thee, I. 


the wiſe and the brave of every age have contended. For | 
thee, the patriot of America has drawn his ſword, has | 


fought, and has fallen. 


What was in our power we have done, with regard to 


the bodies of theſe men: We have paid them military 


honors; we have placed them in their native earth; and 


it is with veneration that we yet view their tombs upon 
the furay glade, or on the diſtant hill. Aſk me not the 
the names of theſe. The muſes ſhall tell you of them, 
and the bards ſhall woo them to their ſongs, The verſe 


which ſhall be ſo happy as to embrace the name of one of 


theſe ſhall be immortal. The names of theſe ſhall be read 
with the names of Pelopidas, Epaminondas, and the vor- 


thies of the world. Poſterity ſhall quote them for pa- 


rallels, and for examples. When they mean to dreſs the 
hero with the faireſt praiſes, they ſhall ſay he was gal- 
lant and diſtinguiſhed in his early fall, as Warren; he 
was virtuous and prudent, and intrepid, as Montgomery; 
he was young, and faitbful, and generous, as Macpher- 
fon; he fell in the bold nd reſolute advance, like Haf- 
let, and like Mercer; he ſaw the honor which his va- 
lor had acquired, and fainted in the arms of victory, 
like Harkimer ; having gallanth repulſed the foe, he fell, 


covered with wounds,. in his old age, like Woofter. —— 
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The gend of bis encellency Town Ru TINY efſquipe, 
governor and commander in chief of the ſtate of South - Ca- 
roliga, to the General Aſſembly, met at Feckſonborough, 
en een the erg bleenth "wy of abba, 1782. | 

1911 
VINCE the laſt meeting of a geticral aſfembiy, the 
good people of this ſtate have not only feit the 


common calamities of war, but, from the wanton and 


ſavage manner in which it has been proſecuted, they 
have experienced ſuch ſeverities as are unpractiſed, and 
will ſcarcely be credited by civilized nations, 

The enemy, unable to make any impreflion on the 
northern ſtates,' the number of whoſe inhabitants, and 


the ſtrength of whoſe country baffled their repeated wo 


forts, turned their views towards the ſouthern, which, 

difference of circumſtances, afforded ſome expectation of 
conquering, or at leaſt of greatly diſtreſſing. After a 
long reſiſtance, the reduction of Charleſton was effected, 
by the vaſt ſuperiority of force with which it had been 
beſieged. The loſs of that garriſon, as it conſiſted of the 
continental troops of Virginia and the Carolinas, and of 
a number of militia, facilitated the enemy's march into 


the country, and their eſtabliſhment of ſtrong poſts in 


the upper and interior parts of it; and the unfavorable 
ilſue of the action near Camden induced them vainly to 
imagine, that no other army could be collected which 
they might not eaſily defeat. The militia, commanded 
by the brigadiers Sumpter and Marion, whoſe enterpriſ- 
ing ſpirit and unremitted perſeverance under many dif. 
culties are deſerving of great applauſe, harraſſed and of- 
ten defeated large parties; but the numbers of thoſe mili- 
tia were too ſmall to contend effectually with the collect- 
ed ſtrength of the enemy. Regardlels therefore of the 
facred ties of honor, deſtitute of the feelings of humani - 
ty, and determined to extinguiſh, if poſſible, every ſpark 
of freedom in this country, they, with the inſolent pride 
of conquerors, gave unbounded ſcope to the exerciſe of 
their tyrannical diſpoſitions, and violated the moſt folemn 

capitulations 
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capitulations. Many of our warthieſt citizens were, with. 
out cauſe, long and cloſely confined - ſome on board pri. | | 
. Jon thips, and others in the town and caſtle of Auguſtine |" 
their properties diſpoſed at the will and caprice of the 
enemy, and their families ſent to a different and diftant I? 
part of the continent without the means of ſupport, 
- Manyrwho had. ſurrendered a8 prifoners were killed in t 
cold blood ſeveral ſuffered death in the moſt ignotfini. 8 
ous manner, and others were delivered up to ſavages, ani | 
put to tortures under which they expired. Thus thg lives, 


* 


liberties and properties of the people, were dependent] F 
ſolely on the. pleaſure, of Britiſh officers; who, deprived | 
"them of either or all, on the, moſt ni volous pretences. 0 


Indians, flaves; and a. deſperate banditti of the moſt pro. 

fligate characters, were careſſed, and employed by the : 
enemy, to execute their infamous purpoſes. | (ook tow : 
and ruin marked their progreſs and that of their adhe- 
{ , rents—nor were their -violences reſtrained, by the charms 5 
or influence of beauty and innocence—even the fair ſex, b 
whom it is the duty of all, and the pleafure and pride 6 
E + jaf the brave, to protect they, and their tender offspring : 
{ were victims to the inveterate malice of an unrelenting 
| .. foe. Neither the tears of mothers, nor the cries of in. 
fants, could excite in their breafls pity or .compaſiion, 
j Not only the peaceful habitations of the widow, the aged, 
| and the infirm, but the holy temples of the Moſt High, 
were conſumed in flames, kindled by their. ſacrilegiou 
bands. They have tarniſhed the glory of the Britilt 
arms, diſgraced the profeſſion, of a Britith foldier, an 
fixed indelible. ſtigmas of rapine, cruelty, pertidy, als 
profaneneſs, on the Britiſh name. 

But I can now congratulate vou, and I do ſo moſt cor 
_ dially, on the pleaſing change of affairs which, under tht 

bleſſing of God, the wiſdom, prudence, addreſs, and 
bra very of the great and gallant general Greene, and tht 
intrepidity of the officers and men under his command 2, 
has been happily effected —a general who is juſtly entitY ;, 
led, from his many fignal ſervices, to honorable and fin} .. 
| gular marks of your approbation and gratitude. His ” 
2 celles 


E 982) 

ceſſes have been more rapid and complete than the moſt 
ſanguine could have expected. The enemy, compelled 
Ito ſurrender or evacuate every poſt they held in the 
country, frequently defeated and driven from place to 
place, are obliged to ſeek refuge under the walls of 
E Charleſton, and on iſlands in its vicinity. We have now 


ſtate z and the legiſlative, executive, and judicial powers, 
are in the free exerciſe of their reſpective authorities. 

I alſo moſt heartily congratulate you on the glorious 
victory obtained by the combined forces of America and 
France over their common enemy. When the very Ge- 
neral who was ſecond in command at the reduction of 
Charleſton, and to whoſe boaſted proweſs and highly ex- 
tolled abilities, the conqueſt of no leſs than three ſtates 
had been arrogantly committed, was ſpeedily compelled 
to accept the ſame mortifying terms which had been im- 
poſed on that brave but unfortunate garriſon ; to ſurren- 
der an army of many thouſand regulars, and to abandon 
his wretched followers, whom he had artfully ſeduced 
from their allegiance by ſpecious promiſes of protection, 
WF which he could never have hoped to fulfil, to the juſtice 
and mercy of their country, 


An ORATION, delivered at the north Church in- Hartford, 
at the meeting of the Connecticut Society of the Cincinnati, 
July ath, 1787, in commemoration of the Independence 
of the United States. By JOEL BARLOW, £#/q. Pub- 
lifhed by deſire of faid ſociety. 


Mr. preſident, gentlemen of the ſociety, and fellow citizens, 


7 | N the anniverſary of ſo great an event as the birtir 
1 of the empire in which we live, none will queſtion 
al 


the propriety of paſſing a few moments in contemplating 
the various objects ſuggeſted to the mind by the import- 
ant occaſion. But at the preſent period, while the ble 
ſings, claimed by the ſword of victory, and promiſed in 
the voice of the peace, remain to he conlirmed by our fu - 

| B b ture 


Ithe full and abſolute poſſeſſion of every other part of the 
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ture exertions—while the nouriſhment, the growth, and | 
even the-exiſtence of our empire, depend upon the unit- | 
ed efforts of an extenſive and divided people—the duties 
of this day aſcend from amuſenient and congratulation, | 


to a ſerious patriotic employment. 

We are aſſembled, my friends, not to boaſt, but to 
realize—not to inflate our national vanity by a pompous 
relation of paſt atchievements in the council or in the 


field ; but, from a modeit retroſpect of the truly dignifi- 


ed part already acted by our countrymen, from an accur- 
ate view of our preſent ſituation, and from an anticipa- 
tion of the ſcenes that remain to be unfolded—to diſcern 
and familiarize the duties that ſtill await us, as citizens, 
as ſoldiers, and as men. F 
Revolutions in other countries have been effected by 
accident. The faculties of human reaſon and the rights 
ot human nature have been the ſport of chance and the 


prey of ambition. And when indignation has burſt the 


bands of ſlavery, to the deſtruction of one tyrant, it was 
only to impoſe the manacles of another. This aroſe 
from the imperfection of that early ſtage of ſociety, which 


necefſarily occaſioned the foundation of empires on the 


eaſtern continent to be laid in ignorance, and which in- 
duced a total inability of foreſeeing the improvements of 
civilization, or of adapting the government to a {tate of 
ſocial refinement. | L924 
1 ſhall but repeat a common obſervation, when I re- 
mark, that on the weſtern continent the ſcene was en- 
tirely different, and a new taſk, totally unknown to the 
legiſlators of other nations, was impoſed upon the fathers 
of the American empire. | 
Here was a people thinly ſcattered over an extenſive 
territory, lords of the {oil on which they trod, command- 
ing a prodigious length of coaſt, and an equal breadth of 
frontier—a people habituated to liberty, profeſſing a mild 
and benevolent religion, and highly advanced in fcience 
and civilization. To conduct ſuch a people in a revolu- 
tion, the addreſs muſt be made to reaſon as well as to 


the paſſions. And to reaſon, to the clear 1 
g 0 
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| b | of theſe variouſly- affected colonies, the ſolemn addreſs 


was made. 

A people thus enlightened, and capable of Aitcernigg 
the connection of cauſes with their remoteſt effects, wait- 
ed not the experience of oppreſſion in their own per- 
ſons; which they well knew would render them leſs able 


to conduct a regular oppoſition. But in the moment of 


their greateſt proſperity, when every heart expanded 
with the increaſing opulence of the Britiſh American do- 
minions, and every tongue united in the praiſes of the 
parent ſtate and her patriot king, when many circum- 
ſtances concurred which would have rendered an igno- 
rant people ſecure and inattentive to their future intereſts; 
at this moment the eyes of the American Argus were 0- 
pened to the firſt and moſt plauſible invaſion of the colo- 
nial rights. | 

In vain were we told, and perhape with the greateſt. 
truth and ſincerity, that the monies levied in America 
were all to be expended within the country, and for our 
benefit : Equally idle was the policy of Great Britain, in 
commencing her new ſyſtem by a ſmall and almoſt im- 
perceptible duty, and that upon very few articles. It was 
not the quantity of the tax, it was not the mode of ap- 


propriation, but it was the right of the demand, which 


was called in queſtion. Upon this the people deliberat- 
ed; this they diſcuſſed in a cool and diſpaſſionate man- 
ner; and this they oppoſed, in every ſhape that an art- 
ful and ſyſtematic miniſtry could deviſe, for more than 
ten years, before they aſſumed the ſword. 
This fingle circumſtance, aſide from the magnitude of 
the object, or the event of the conteſt, will ſtamp a pe- 
culiar glory on the American revolution, and mark it as 
a diſtinguiſhed era in the hiſtory of mankind ; that ſober 
reaſon and reflection have done the work of enthuſiaſm, 
and performed the miracles of gods. In what other age 
or nation has a laborious and agricultural people,.at eaſe 
upon their own farms, ſecure and diſtant from the ap- 
proach of fleets and armies, tide-waiters, and ſtamp-mai- 
ters, reaſoned before they had felt, aud from the dictates 
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of duty and conſcience, encountered dangers, diſt rei 
and poverty, for the ſeke of ſecuring to poſterity a 04 
vernment of independence and peace? The toils of age 
and the fate of millions were to be ſuſtained by a fey 
hands. 'The voice of unborn nations called upon them iP 
ſafety; but it was a flill ſmall voice, the voice of ration. 
_ al reflectien. Here was no Cromwell to inflame the peo. Þ 
ple with bigotry and zeal, no Cæſar to reward his follow. 
ers with the ſpoils of vanquiſhed foes, and no territor 
tobe acquired by conqueſt. Ambition, ſuperſtition and «. 
varice, thoſe univerfal torches of war, never illumined af 
American field of battle. But the permanent principles 
of ſober policy ſpread through the colonies, rouſed th: 
people to aſſert their rights, and conducted the revoly. 
tion. 

Whatever pra: 1 1 is due for the taſk already performed, 
it is certain that much remains to be done. The revoly. 
tion is but half comp'eted. Independence and govern: 
ment were the two objects contended for; and but one i: 
yet obtained. To the glory of the preſent age, and th: 
admiration of the future, our feverance from the Britill 
empire was conducted Upon principles as noble, as theſ 
were new and unprecedented in the hiſtory of human ac. 
tions. Could the fame generous principles, the ſame 
wiſdom and unanimity be effected in exerting the eſtz- 
blich nent of a permanent federal ſyſtem, what an add. 
tional luſtre would it pour vpon the preſent age! Na Iuſtr! 
hitherto uncqualied ; a diſplay of magranimiry for whic 
mankind may never behold another opportunity. 

The prefe=t is juſtly conſidered an alarming criſis; per 
haps the moſt alarming that America ever ſaw. We har 
contended with the moſt powerful nation, and ſubdue 
the braveſt and beſt appointed armies : But now we have 
to contend with ourſelves, and encounter paſſions and 
prejudices more powerful than armies, and more danger 
. ous to our peace. It is not for glory, it is for exil 
tence that we contend, 

The fri great object is to conviace the people of the 
importance of their preſent ſituation: for the majority 0 
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a great people, on a ſubject which they underſtand, will“ 


never act wrong. If ever there was a time, in any age 


or nation, when the fate of millions depended on the 


voice of one, it is the preſent period in theſe ſtates. Eve- 
ry free citizen of the American empire, ought now to 


conſider himſelf as the legiſlator of half mankind. When 
he views, the amazing extent of territory, ſettled and to 


be ſett ed under the operation of his laws—when, like a 


wile politician, he contemplates the population of future 
ages—the changes to be wrought by the poſſible pragrefs 
of arts, in agriculture, commerce, and manufattures— . 


the increaſing connection and intercourſe of nations, and 


the effect of one rational political ſyſtem upon the general 


bappineſs of mankind—his mind, dilated with the great 


idea, will realize a liberality of feeling which leads to a 
rectitude of conduct. He will fee that the ſyſtem to be 


eſtabliſhed by his ſuffrage is calculated for the great bene- 


volent purpoſes of extending peace, happineſs, and pro- 


greflive improvement to a large proportion of his fellow 


creatures. As there is a probability that the ſyſtem to be | 
propoſed by the Convention may anſwer this deſcription, 
there is every reaſon to hope it will be viewed by the 


people with that candor and A reſpect which 
is due to the importance of the ſubject. - 


While the anxiety of the feeling heart is breathing the 
perpetual ſigh for the attainment of ſo great an object, it 


becomes the ſtrongeſt duty of the ſocial connection, to 


enlighten and hzrmonize the minds of our fellow citizens, 
and point them to a knowledge of their intereſts, as an 


extenſive federal people, and fathers of increaſing na- 
tions. The price put into their hands is great, beyond 
all compariſon; and, as they improve it, they will entail 
happineſs or miſery upon a larger proportion of human 


beings, than could be affected by the conduct of all the 
nations of Europe united. 


Tboſe who are poſſeſſed of abilities or information in 


any degree above the common rank of their fellow citi- 8 
zens, 2 are called upon by every principle of humanity, to 
| B . diffuſe: 
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diffuſe a fpirit of candor, and rational enquiry upon the || 5 
important ſubjecls. | . 
The preſent is an age of philoſophy; and America, P. 


the empire of reaſon. Here, neither the pageantry of * 
courts, nor the glooms of ſuperſtition, have dazzled or“ 
beclouded the mind. Our duty calls us to act worthy of 

the age and the country that gave us birth. Though in- 
experience may have betrayed us into errors; yet "the 8 


have not been fatal; and our own diſcernmert will point 
us to their proper remedy. | 
However defective the preſent 3 ſyſtem may | 
appear - yet a due conſideration of the cixcumſtances un- | 
der which it was framed, will teach us rather to admire | el 
its wiſdom, than to murmur at its faults. The ſame po- h 
Ltical abilities which were. diſplayed. in that inſtitution, Wh a 
unied with the experience we have had of. its operation, H ſ. 
will doubtleſs produce a ſyſtem, which will ſtand the tea 
of ages, in forming a powerful and happy people. 
E'evated with this extenfive proſpect, we may conſider 
preſent inconveniences as unworthy of regret. At the 
cloſe of the war, an uncommon.plenty of circulating ſpe- 
eie, and an univerial paſſion for trade, tempted many in- 
dividuals to involve themſelves. in ruin, and injure the 
credit of their country. But theſe are evils-which work 
their own remedy. The paroxylin is already over. In- 
cuſiry is increaſing faſter than ever it declined; and, 
with ſome exceptions, where legiſlative authority has ſanc- 
tioned fraud, the people are honeſtly diſcharging their 
private debts, and increaſing the reſources of their wealth. 
Every poſſible encouragement for great and generous 
exertions, is now. preſented before us. Under the idea 
of a permanent and happy government, every point of 
view in which the future ſituation of America can be 
placed, fills the mind with a peculiar dignity, and opens 
an unbounded field of thought. The natural reſqurces 
of the country are inconceivably various and great. The 
enterprizing genius of the people promiſes a moſt rapid 
improvement in all the arts that embelliſh human nature. 
The bletivgs of a rational goverament will invite emigra- 
tions 
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tions from the reſt of the world, and fill the empire wich 
the worthieſt and happieſt of mankind ; white the exam- 
ple of=potitical wiſdom znd felicity here te be diſplayed, 
will excite emulation through the kingdoms of the earth, 
and meliorate the condition of the human race 


* 1 — 


; 1 of Lord CaErrWAne, upon the right of the Bris 


ri Parliament to tax America. 


T eis a long time, Mr. Speaker, fince I have attended 
in parliament. When. the reſolution was taken in 
this houſe to tax America, I was ill in bed: If I could 
have endured to be carried in my bed, ſo great was the 
agitat ion of my mind for the conſequences, T would have 
ſolicited fome kind hand'to lay me down on this floor, 
that I might have borne teſtimony againſt it. It is now 
an act that has paſſed 
every act of this houſe, but I muſt beg the indulgence of 
the houſe to ſpeak. of it with freedom. 

I hope a day may be foon appointed to conſider the 


Rate of the nation with reſpe&t to America. I hope 


gentlemen will come to this debate with all the temper 


| and impartiality his Majeſty recommends, and the 1 impor- 
| tance of the ſubject requires: A ſubjeẽt of greater im- 


portance than ever engaged the attention of this houſe; 
that ſubject only excepted, when, near a century ago, it 
was the queſtion, whether you yourſelves were to be bound 
or free. In the mean time, as I cannot depend upon 
health for any future day, ſuch is the nature of my infir- 


| mities, I will beg to fay a few words at preſent ; leaving 


the juſtice, the equity, the policy, the expediency of the 
act, to another time. I will ſpeak to one point only; 

a point which ſeems not to have been generally under- 
food—L mean to the right. Some gentlemen ſeem to 
have conſidered it as a point of honor. If gentlemen 


conſider it in that light, they leave all meaſures of right 


and wrong, to follow a deluſion that may lead to deſtruce 
tion. It is my opinion that this kingdom has no right to 
| Ent fl ER we Rn vE OY lay 


I would ſpeak with decency af 
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lay a tax upon the Colonies. At the ſame time, I affen 

the authority of this kingdom over the Colonies, to bell 
ſovereign and ſupreme, in every circumftance of pover:|| 
ment and legiſlation' whatſoever. They are tbe ſubjed , xk 
of this kingdom, equally entitled with yourſelves to all 


the natural rights of mankind and the peculiar privilege] +; 
of Engliſhmen ;. equally bound by its. laws, and equalirh r 
participating of the conſtitutio of this free country, i 
Taxation is no part of the governing or legiſlative power ; 
The taxes are a voluntary grant of the commons alone. |} 
In legiſlation the three eſtates of the realm are alike con-j 


cerned, but the concurrence of the peers and the crown 
to a tax, is neceſſary only to cloſe with the form of a law | 
The gift is of the commons alone. 

In ancient days, the crown, the barons and the clergy 
poſſeſſed the lands. In thoſe days the barons and clergy 
granted to the crown. They gave what was their own, 
At preſent, ſince the diſcovery of America, and other 
circumſtances permitting, the commons are become the 


proprietors of the land. The crown has divefied itſelf of 


its great eſtates. The church. has but a pittance. The 
property of the Lords, compared with that of the com- 
mons, is as a drop of water in the ocean : and this houſe 
repreſents thoſc commons, the proprietors of the lands; 
and thoſe proprictors virtually repreſent, the reſt of the 


inhabitants. When therefore in this houſe we give, we 


give what is our own. But in an American tax, what do 
we do? We, your majeſty's commons of Great Britain, 
grant to your majeſty, wbt! Cur own property | No, We 
give and gramm to your M-jeſty, the property of your Majel- 
ty's commons in America. It is an abſurdity in terms. 
The difiintion between legiſlation and taxation is e- 
ſentially necefl:ry to liberty. The crown, the peers, art 
equally legiſlative powers with the commons. If taxati- 
on is a part of ample legillation, the crown, the peers, 
have rights in taxation as well as yourſelves : rights which 


they will claim, which they will exerciſe, whenever the 


principle can be ſupported by power. 
There is an idea in ſome, that the colonies are ws 
Al 
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ally repreſented in this houſe. I would fain know by 
whom an American is repreſented here! Is he repreſen- 
ted by any knight of the ſhire, in any county of this 
kingdom! Would to God that reipeCtable reprefentati- 
ons were augmented to a greater number! Or will you 
tell him that he is repreſented by any member from a bc- 
rough—a borough which perhaps no man ever ſaw. The 
idea of a virtual repreſentation of America in this houſe, 
is the moſt contemptible idea that ever entered into the 
head of a man—it does not deſerve a ferious refutation. 
The commoas of America, repreſented in their feveral 
aſſemblies, have ever been in poſſeſſtion of the exerciſe of 
this, their conſtitutional right of granting their own mo— 
ney. They would have been flaves, if they had not en- 
joyed it. At the tame time, this kingdom, as the ft. 
preme governing and legiflative power, has always bound 
the colonies, by her laws, by her regulations, and re- 
ſtrictions in trade, in navigation, in manufactures—in 
every thing, except that of taking their money out of 
their pockets without their conſent. 


— 


* In the ſame debate Mr. Grenville, after ſpeaking long 
0 in favor of the bill, concluded with ſaying, “ Theſe 
ö children of our own planting (meaning the Americans) 
n nouriſhed by our indulgence, until they are grown 
0 to a good degree of ſtrength and opulence, and protected 
g by our arms, will they grudge to contribute their mite 


* to relieve us from the heavy load of national expence, 
L which we lie under?“ | 

Colonel Barre replied “ Children planted by your care! 
No! your oppreſſion planted them in America; they fled 
from your tyranny, into athen uncultivated land, where 
they were expoſed ro almoſt all the hardſhips to which 
human nature is liable, and among others, to the ſa- 
, rage cruelty of the enemy of the country, a people the 
moſt ſubtle, and I take upon me to ſay, the molt truly 
terrible, of any people that ever inhabited any part of 
Gop's EARTH; and yet, aQtuated by principles of true 
Evgliſh liberty, they met all theſe hardſhips with plea. 
| ſure, 


| „ 1 

ture, compared with thoſe they ſuffered in their own 
country, from the hands of thoſe that ſhould have been 
their friends. | 

« They nouriſbed up by your indulgence ? They grew by 
your neglect of them: as ſoon as you began to care about 
them, that care was exerciſed in ſending perſons to rule 
over them, in one department and another, who were 
perhaps, the deputies of ſome deputy, ſent to ſpy out 
their liberty, to miſrepreſent their actions, and to prey 
upon them; men, whoſe behavior, on many occaſions, 
has cauſed the blood of thoſe ſons of liberty, to recoil 
within them; men promoted to the higheſt feats of jul- 
tice, ſome, to my knowledge, were glad, by going to 
foreign countries, to eſcape being brought to a bar of 
juſtice in their own. Log . 

« They protected by your arms? They have nobly taken 
up arms in your defence, have exerted their valor amidſt 
conſtant and laborious induſtry, for the defence of a coun- 
try, the interior parts of which, while its frontiers were 
drenched in blood, have yielded its little ſavings to your en- 
largement ; and believe me, remember I this day told you ſo, 


That the fame ſpirit which actuated that people at firſt, 


will continue with them ſtill; but prudence forbids me 
to explain myſelf any further. God knows, I do not at 
this time ſpeak from motives of party heat. However 

ſuperior to me, in general knowledge and experience, 
any one here may be, yet I claim to know more of Ame- 
rica, having ſeen and been more converſant in that 
country. The people there are truly loyal, I believe, 
as any ſubjects the King has; but a people jealous of their 


liberties, and who will vindicate them if they ſhould be 
violated; ——but the ſubje& is delicate. I will ſay no 


. More. — 


— 


From Ciceros Orations againſt Verret. 


THE time is come, Fathers, when that which has 
long been wiſhed for towards allaying the envy 


your 
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your order has been ſubject to, and removing the impu- 
tations againſt trials, is (not by human contrivance, but 
ſuperior direction) effectually put in our power. An opi- 
nion has long prevailed, not only here at home, but like. 
wiſe in foreign countries, both dangerous to you, and 
pernicious to the ſtate, viz. that, in proſecutions, men of 
wealth are always ſafe, however clearly convicted. There is 
now to be brought upon his trial before you, to the 
confuſion, I hope, of the propagators of this flanderous 
imputation, one whoſe lite and actions condemn him in 
the opinion of all impartial perſons, but who, aocording 
to his own reckoning and declared dependence upon his 
riches, is already acquitted; I mean Caius Verres. If 
that ſentence is paſſed upon him which his crimes de- 
ſerve, your authority, fathers, will be venerable and ſa- 
cred in the eyes of the public. But if his great riches 
ſhould bias you in his favor, I fhall ftill gain one 
point, viz. to make it apparent to all the world, that 
what was wanting in this caſe was not a criminal nor 
a profecutor, but juſtice and adequate puniſhment. 

To paſs over the ſhameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his quæſtorſhip, the firſt public employment 
he held, what does it exhibit, but one continued ſcene 
of villanies ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public mo- 
ney by his own treaſurer, a conſul ſtripped and betrayed, 
an army deſerted and reduced to want, a province robbed, 
the civil and religious rights of a people violated. The 
employment he held in Aſia Minor and Pamphylia, what 
did it produce, but the ruin of thoſe countries? in which 
houſes, cities, and temples, were rodbed by him. What 
was his conduct in his prætorſhip here at home? Let 
the plundered temples, and the public works, neglected 
that he might embezzle the money intended for carrying 
them on, bear witneſs. But his prætorſhip in Sicily 
crowns all his works of wickedneſs, and furniſhes a laſt- 
ing monument to his infamy. The miſchiefs done by 
him in that country during the three years of his iniqui- 
tous adminiſtration, are ſuch, that many years under the 
vileſt and beſt of prætors will not be ſufficient to reſtore 

; | things 
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things to the condition in which he found them. For it is 
notorious, that, during the time of his tyranny, the 
Sicilians neither enjoyed the protection of their own 
original laws, of the regulations made ſor their benefit 
by the Roman ſenate upon their coming under the pro- 


tection of the commonwealth, nor of the natural and 


unalienable rights of men. His nod has decided all 
cauſes in Sicily theſe three years; and his deciſions have 
broke all law, all precedent, all right. The ſums he has 
by arbitrary taxes and unheard of impoſitions extorted 
from the induſtrious poor, are not to be computed. The 
moſt faithful allies of the commonwealth have been 
treated as entzmies. Roman citizens have, like ſlaves, 
been put to death with tortures. The moſt attrocious 
criminals, for money, have been exempted from de. 
ſerved puniſhments ; and men of the moſt unexceptiona- 
ble characters condemned and baniſhed unheard: 'I he 
harbors, though ſufficiently fortified, and the gates of 
ſtrong towns, opened to pirates and ravagers; the foldiery 
and ſailors belonging to a province under the protection 
of the commonwealth, ftarved to death: whole fleets, 
to the great detriment of the province, ſuffered to periſh; 
the ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman great- 
neſs, the ſtatues of heroes and princes, carried off; and 
the temples ſtripped of the images. The infamy of his 
lewdneſs has been ſuch as decency forbids me to deſcribe ; ; 
nor will J, by mentioning particulars, put thoſe unfortu- 
nate perſons to freſh pain, who have not been able to 
fave their wives and daughters from his impurity. And 
theſe his atrocious crimes have been committed in ſo 
public a manner, that there is no one who bas heard of 
his name, but could reckon up his actions. — Having, by 
his iniquitous ſentences, filled the priſons with the moſt 
induſtrious and deſerving of the people, he then proceed- 
ed to order numbers of Roman citizens to be ſtrangled 
in the gaols ; fo that the exclamation, „I am a citizen 


ons and among the mot barbarous people been a pro- 
tection, was of no ſervice to them, but on the. contrary 
brenott 


of Rome!” which has often, in the moſt diſtant regi- 
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drought on a ſpeedier and more ſevere puniſhment up- 


on them. | | FED. 

1 aſk, now, Verres, what you have to advance againſt 
this charge? Will you pretend to deny it? Will you 
pretend, that any thing falſe, that even any 'thing'ag- 


: gravated, is alledged againſt you Had any prince or 


any ſtate committed the ſame outrage againſt the privi: 


lege of Roman citizens, ſhould we not think we had 


ſuMcient ground for declaring immediate war againſt 
them? What puniſhment ought then to be inflicted 
upon a tyrannical and wicked prætor, who dared, at no 
greater diſtance than Sicily, within fight of the Italian 
coaſt, to put to the infamous death of crucifixion, that 
unfortunate and innocent citizen Publius Gavius Cofanus, 
only for his having aſſerted his privilege of his citizen- 
ſhip, and declared his intention of appealing to the juſ- 
tice of his country againſt a cruel oppreſſor, who had 
unjuſtly confined him in priſon at Syracuſe, from whence 
he had juſt made his eſcape ? The unhappy man, arreſted 
as he was going to embark for his native country, is 


brought before the Si prætor. With eyes darting 


fury, and a countenance diſtorted with cruelty, he orders 
the helpleſs victim ef bis rage to be firipped, and rods 
to be brought ; accuſing him, but without the leaſt ſha- 
dow of evidence, or even of ſuſpicion, of having come 
to Sicily as a ſpy. It was in vain that the unhappy man 
Tried out I am a Roman citizen; I have ferved under 
Lucius Pretius, who is now at Panormus, and will atteſt 
my innocence.”” The blood-thirſtMpretor, deaf to all 


he could urge in His own defence, ordered the infamous 
puniſhment to be inflicted. Thus, fathers, was an in- 


nocent Roman citizen publicly mangled with ſcourging ; 
whilſt the only words he uttered amidſt his cruel fuffer- 
ings, were, „I am a Roman citizen!“ With theſe be 
hoped to defend himſelf from violence and infamy : but 
of ſo little ſervice was this privilege to him, that'while 


be was thus afferting his citizenſhip, the order was given 
for his execution for his execution upon the croſs !— 


O liberty —0 ſound once delightful to every Roman 
| SE. | ear] 
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ear O facred privilege of Roman citizenſhip ! once 
ſacred I now trampled upon! But what then? Is it 
come to this? Shall an inferior magiſtrate, a governor 
who holds his own power of the Roman people, in a 
Roman province, within ſight of Italy, bind, ſcourge, 
torture with fire and red-hot plates of iron, and at laſt 
put to the infamous death of the croſs, a Roman citizen? 
Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, 
nor the tears of pitying ſpectators, nor the majeſty of the 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the juſtice of his 
country, reſtrain the licentions and wanton cruelty of a 
monſter, who, in confidence of his riches, firikes at the 
root of liberty, and fets mankind at defiance. 

I conclude with expreſſing my hopes, that your wiſdom 
and juſtice, fathers, will not, byſuffering the attrocious 
and unexampled inſolence of Caius Verres to eſcape the 
due puffiſhment, leave room to apprehend the danger of 
a total ſubverſion of authority, and introduction of gene. 
ral anarchy and contuſion. 


Speceh of Canuleiut, a Roman Tribune, to the Conſuls ; in 

evhich he demands that the Plebeians may be admitted int: 

the Conſulſbip, and that the Law prohibiting Patricians 
and Plebeians from intermarrying, may be Os 


HAT an inſult upon us is this | If we are not fo 

rich as thes Patricians, are we not citizens 8 
Rome as well as th@ ? inhabitants of the ſame country * 
members of the ſame community? The nations border- 
ing upon Rome, and even rangers more remote, are 
admitted, not only to marriages with us, but to what is 
of much greater importance, the freedom of the city. 
Are we, becauſe we are commoners, to be worſe treated 
than ſtrangers ?—And, when we demand that the peo- 
ple may be free to beſtow their offices and dignities on 
whom they pleaſe, do we afk any thing unreaſonable or 
new? Do we claim more than their original inherent 


tight? What occaſion, then, for all this uproar, as if 


the! 
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the univerſe were falling to ruin? They were juſt going 
to lay violent hands upon me in the ſenate-houſe. 

What ! muſt this empire, then, be unavoidably over- 
turned; muſt Rome of neceſſity fink at once, if a Ple- 


beian, warthy of the office, ſhould be raiſed to the con- 


fulſhip ? The Patricians, I am perſuaded, if they could, 

would deprive you of the common light. It certainly 
offends them that you breathe, that you ſpeak, that you 
have the ſhapes of men. Nay, but to make a commoner 
a conſul, would be, ſay they, a moſt enormous thing. 

Numa Pompilius, however, without being ſo much as a 
Roman citizen, was made king of Rome. The elder 
Tarquin, by birth not even Italian, was nevertheleſs pla- 
ced upon the throne. Servius Tullius, the ſon of a cap- 
tive woman (nobody knows who his father was), obtain- 


ed the kingdom as the reward. of his wiſdom and virtue. 
In thoſe days, no man in whom virtue ſhone conſpicuous 


was rejected or deſpiſed on account of his race and de- 
ſcent. And did'the ſtate proſper the leſs for that? Were 
not theſe ſtrangers the very beſt of all our kings? And, 
ſuppoſing; now, that a Plebeian ſhould. have their talents 
and merit, muſt not be be ſuffered to govern us? 

But, © we find, that, upon the abolition of the regal 
power, no commoner was choſen to the conſulate.” And 
what of that? Before Numa's time, there were no pon- 
tiffs in Rome. Before Servius Tullius's days, there were 
no cenſus, no diviſion of the people into claſſes and cen- 


turies. Who ever heard of conſuls, before the expulflon 


of Tarquin the Proud ? DiQatorsy we all know, are of 


modern invention; and ſo are the offices of tribunes, 
zdiles, quæeſtors. 


Witbin theſe ten years we have made 
decemvirs, and we have unmade them. Is nothing to be 
done but what has been done before? That very law for- 


bidding marriages of Patricians with Plebeians, is not 
that a new thing 2 Was there any ſuch law before the 
/decemvirs enacted it? and a moſt ſhameful one it is in a 


free ſtate. Such marriages, it ſeems, will taint the pure 
blood of the nobility + Why, if they think ſo, let them 
take care to * their ſiſters and daughters with men 
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of their own fort. No Plebeian will do violence to the 
daughter of a Patrician. Thoſe are exploits for our 
Peime nobles. There is no need to fear that we ſhall 
torce any body into a contract of marriage. But, to make 
an exprets law to prohibit marriages of Patricians with 
Plebeians, what is this but to ſhow the utmoſt contempt 
of ns, and to declare one part of the ny to be 
impure and unclean ? 

They talk to us of the confuſion there will be in "rt 
lies, if this ſtatute ſhould be repealed. I wonder they 
don't make a law againſt a commoner's living near a no. 
dleman, or going the ſame road that he is going, or be- 
ing preſent at the ſame feaſt, or appearing in the ſame 
market-place. hey might as well pretend that theſe 
things make confuſion in families, as that intermarriages 
will do it. Does not every one know, that the children 
will be ranked according to the quality of their father, 
ter him be a Patrician or a-Plebeian ? In thort, It is ma. 

nifeſt enough that we have nothing in view but to be 
treated as men and citizens; nor can they who oppolſe 
our demand have any motive to do it but the love of do. 
mineering. I would fain know of you, Conſuls and Pa. 
tricians, is the ſovereign power in the people of Rome, 
or in you ? I hope you will allow, that the people can, 
at their pleaſure, either make a law or repeal one. And 
will you, then, as foon as any law is propofed to them, 
pretend to lift them immediately for the war, and hinder 
them from giving their ſuffrages, * nit e into 
the field? 
Hear me, conſuls. Whether the news of the war you 
talk of be true, or whether it be only a falſe rumour 
ſpread abroad for nothing but a colour to ſend: the peo- 
ple out of the city, I declare, as tribune, that this peo- 
ple, who have already ſo often ſpilt their blood in our 
country's cauſe, are again ready to arm for its defence 
and its glory, if they may be reftored to their natural 
rights, and you will no longer treat us like ſtrangers in 
our own country: but, if you account us unworthy of 
your alliance by intermarriages, if you will not ſuffer the 
entrance 
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entrance. to the chief offices in the ſtate to be open ts all 
perſons of merit indifferently, but will confine your choice 
of magiſtrates to the ſenzte alane—talk of wars as much 
as ever you pleaſe z paint, in your ordinary di ſcourſes, 


the league and power of our enemies, ten times more 


dreadful: than you do now—I declare, that this people 
whom you ſo much deſpiſe, and to whom you are never- 
theleſs indebted, for all your vitories-——ſhall. never 


more inliſt themſelves ; not a man of them ſhall take 


2-ms ; not a man of them ſhall expoſe his life for impe- 
rious lords, with whom he can neither ſhare the digni- 
ties of the ſtate, nor in private life have 7. alliance by 
marriages | | 


_ Publius Scipio 2 * Roman drny, . the 
. | Battle of the Ticin. 


"ERE you, ſaldiers, the ſame army which I bad 

with me in Gaul, 1 might well forbear ſaying 
any thing to you at this time: for what occaſion could 
there be to uſe exhortation to cavalry that had ſo ſignally 
vanquiſhed the ſquadrons of the enemy upon the Rhone ; 
or to legions, by whom that ſame enemy, flying before 
them to avoid a battle, did in effect confeſs themſelves 
conquered? But as theſe troops, having been enrolled 
for Spain, are there with my brother Cneius, making war 
under my auſpices (as was the will of the ſenate and peo- 
ple of Rome), I, that you might have a conſul for your 
eaptain againſt Hannibal and the Carthaginians, have 
freely offered myſelf for this war. You, then, have a 
new general; and I a new army. On this account, a 
few words from me to you will be neither improper nor 
unieaſonable. 

That you may not be unappriſed of what ſort of ene- 
mies you are going to encounter, or of what is to be fear- 
ed from them, they are the very ſame whom, in à for- 
mer war, you vanquiſhed both hy land and. ſea; the ſame, 
from whom you took Sicily and Sardinia, and who have 
been theſe twenty. years your tridutaries. Tou will nor 
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1 preſume, march againſt theſe men with only that cou. 
rage with which you are wont to face other enemies; 
but with a certain anger” and indignation, fuch as you 
would feel if you ſaw your ſlaves on a ſudden riſe up in 
arms againſt you. Conquered and enſlaved, it is not 
holdnelfs, but neceflity, that urges them to battle ; un. 
leſs you can believe that thoſe who avoided fighting when 
their army was entire, have acquired better hope bythe loſs 
of two-thirdsof cheir horſe and tot in the paſfageofche Alps. 

But you have heard perhaps, that, though they are 
few in number, they are men of ſtout hearts, and robuſt 
bodies; heroes of fuch ſtrength and vigour as nothing 
15 able to reſiſt. Mere effigies ! nay, ſhadows of men 
wretches, emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with 
cold F bruifed and battered te pieces among the rocks 
and craggy cliffs their weapons broken, and their hor- 
ſes weak and foundered ! Such are the cavalry, and ſuch 
the infantry, with which you are going to contend ; not 
enemies, but the fragments of enemies, There is no- 
thing which T more apprehend, than that it will. be 
thought Hannibat was vanquiſhed by the Alps before we 
had any conflict with him. But, perhaps, it was fitting 
it ſhould be ſo; and that, with-a-people and a leader who 
had violated leagues and covenants, the gods themſelves, 


without man's help, ſhould begin the war, and bring it 


to a near conclufion; and that we, who, next to the 
ods, have been injured and offended, ſhould nppily 
ITN what they have begun. 

I need not be im any fear that you. mould ſuſpec̃t me 
of ſaying thefe things merely to encourage you, while 
| inwardly I have different ſentiments. What hindred me 
from going into Spain ? That was my province, where! 
ſhould have had the leſs dreaded Aſdrubal, not Hanni- 
bal, to deal with. But, hearing, as I. paſſed along the 
<oaſt of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I landed my troops, 
ſent the horſe forward, and: pitched: my camp-upon- the 
Rhone. A part of my cavalry encountered, and.defeat- 
ed that of the enemy. My infantry not being able to 
overtaketheirs, which fled * us, I returned to my 
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fleet; and, with all the expedition I could uſe in ſo long 
a voyage by ſea and land, am come to meet them at the 
foot of the Alps. Was it, then, my inclinat ion to avoid 


-a conteſt with this tremendous: Hannibal? and have I 


met with him only by accident and unawares ? or am 1 
rpoſe to challenge him to the combat ? I 
would gladly try, whether the earth, within theſe twenty 


years, has brought forth a new kind of Cartbaginians:; 


or whether they be the ſame ſort of men who fought at 
the Ægates, and whom at Eryx you ſuffered to redeem 
themſelves at eighteen denarii per head: whether this 
Hannibal, for labors and journeys, be, as he would be 
thought, che rival of Hercules ; or whether he Be, what 
bis father left him, a 


be would have ſome regard, if not to his conquered coun- 
try, yet ſurely to his own family, to his father's memory, 

to the treaty written with Amilcar's own hand. We might 
have ſtarved him in Eryx; we might have paſſed into 
Africa with our victoribus fleet ; „ and, in a few days, have 
deſtroyed Carthage. At their humble ſupplication, we 
pardoned them; we releaſed them, when they were 
cloſely ſhut up vithout a poſſibility of eſcaping we made 
peace with themiyyhen they were conquered. When they 
were diſtreſſed by the African war, we conſidered them, 
we treated them, as a people under our protection. And 
what is the return they make us for all theſe favors ? 

Under the conduct of a hare-brained young man, they 
eome hither to overturn our ſtate, and lay waſte our coun- 
try.— I could wiſh, indeed, that it were not ſo and, that 
the war we are now engaged in concerned. only our Own 
glory, and not our preſervation, But the.,conteſt, at pre- 
ſent is not for the poſſeſſion of [Sicily and Sardinia, but 
of Italy itſelf :- nor is there behind us another army, 
which, if we ſhouldl net. prove the conquerors, may make 
head againſt our victorious. enemies. There are no more 
Alps for them to paſs, which might give us leiſure to 


_ new forces. No, ſoldiers ;, here you. muſt make. 1234 
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a tributary, a vaſſal, a flave of the 
Roman people. Did not the conſciouſneſs, of his wicked 
deed at Saguntum torment him and make him deſperate, 
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ſtand, as if you were juſt now before the walls of Rome, 
Let every one reflect, that he is now to defend, not his 
own perſon only, but his wife, his children, lis helpleſs 
infants. Yet, let not private conſiderations alone poſſe; 
our minds: let us remember that the eyes of the ſenate 
and people of Rome are upon us; and that, as our force 
and courage ſhall now prove, ſuch will be the fortune of 
that ety and of the Roman ins Fer no 


Caius Morin: to the Romans ; aiding: the abſurdity of 


their befttating to confer on him the rank of G — 


merely en Account of * Extraction. 


T is but too common, my 8 to obſerve 2 
material difference between the behavior of thoſe 
who ſtand candidates for places of power and truſt, be- 
fore and after their obtaining them. They ſolicit them 
in one manner, and excute them in another. They ſet 
out with a great appearance of activity, humility, and 
moderation; z and they quickly fall into ſloth, pride, and 
avarice.—It is, undoubtedly, no eaſy matter to difcharge, 
to the general ſatisfaction, the duty of a ſupreme com- 

mander in troubleſome times. To carry on, with effect, 

an expenſive war, and yet be frugal of the public money ; 
to oblige thoſe to ſerve, whom it may be delicate to of- 
fend; to conduct, at the fame time, a complicated vari: 
ety of operations; to concert meafures at home, anſwer- 
able to the ſtate of things abroad; and to gain every 
valnable end, in ſpite of oppoſition from the envious, the 
factions, and the diſaffected to do all this, my mer 

men, is more difficult than is generally thought. 

But, befides the diſadvantages: which are common to 
me with all others in eminent ſtations, my caſe is, in 
this reſpect, peculiarly bard—that, whereas a command- 
er of Patrician rank, if he is guilty of a negle@ or breach 
of duty, bas his great connections, the amtiquity. of bis 
family, the important ſervices of his anceſtors, and the 
' multitudes he has, by power, engaged in his intereſt, to 
"fereen him from condign puniſhment, my whole ſafety 

depends 
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depends upon myſelf; which renders it the more indi- 
penſably neceſſary ſor me to take care that my conduct 
be clear and unexceptionable. Beſides, I am well aware, 
my Countrymen, that the eye of the public is upon me; 
and that, though the impartial, who prefer the real ad- 
vantage of the.commonwealth to all other conſiderations, 
favor my pretenſions, the Patricians want nothing ſo 
much as an occaſion againſt me. It is, therefore my fix- 
ed reſolution, to uſe my beſt endeavors, . that you be 
not diſappointed in me, and that their indirect defigns 
againſt me may be defeated. 

I have, from my youth, been familiar with teile and 
with dangers. I was faithful to your intereſt, my coun- 

trymen, when 1 ſerved you for no reward but that of 
honor. It is not my defign to betray you, now that you 
have conferred upon me a place of profit. You have com- 
mitted to my conduct the war againſt Jogurtha. The 
Patricians are offended at this. But, where would be 
the wiſdom. of giving ſuch a command to one of their 
honorable body ? a perſon of illuſtrious birth, of ancT. i- 
ent. family, of innumerable ſtatues, but—of_no experi- 
ence! What fervice would his long line of dead ancef- 
tors, or his multitude of motionleſs ſtatues, do bis coun- 
try in the day battle? What could ſuch a general do; but, 
in his trepidation and experience, have recourſe to ſome 
inferior commander for direction in difficulties to which 
he was not himſelf equal ? Thus,” your Patrician general 
would in fact have a general over him; ſo that the ac- 
ting commander wonld ſtill be a Plebeian. So true is 
this, my Countrymen, that I have, myſelf, known thoſe 
who have been choſen conſuls, begin then to read the 
hiſtory of their own country, of which, till that time, 
they were totally ignorant; that is, they firſt obtained 
the employment, and then bethaught themſelves bf the 
qualifications neceſſary for the proper diſcharge « of its 

I ſubmit to your judgment, Romans, on which fide 
the advantage lies, when a compariſon is made between 
Patrician haughtineſs and Plebeian experience, The very 


actions, which they have only read, I have partly ſeen, 


I Wl 
and partly myſelf atchieved. What they know by rea. 
ding, 1 know by action. They are pleaſed to flight my 
mean birth: I deſpiſe their mean characters. Want of 
birth and fortune is the objection againſt me; want of 
perſonal worth, againſt them. But are not all men of the 
Tame ſpecies ! What can make a difference between one 
man and another, but the endowments of the mind: 
For my part, I ſhall always look upon the braveſt man as 
the nobleſt man. Suppoſe it were enquired of the fathers 
of ſuch Patricians as Albinus and Beſtia, whether, if they 
had their choice, they would deſire ſons of their char. 
ater, or of mine? what would they anſwer, but that 
they ſhould wiſh the wortbieſt to be their ſons ? If the 
Patricians have reaſon to deſpiſe me, let them likewiſe 
deſpiſe their anceftors, whoſe nobility- was the fruit of 
their virtue. Do they envy the honors beſtowed upon 
me; let them envy, likewiſe, my labors, my abſtinence, 
and the dangers I have undergone for my country, by 
which I have acquired them. But thoſe worthleſs men 
lead ſuch a life of inactivity, as if they deſpiſed any ho- 
nors you can beſtow ; whilſt they aſpire to honors, as if 
they had deſerved them by the moſt indufiriovs virtue, 
They lay claim to the rewards of activity, for their hav- 
ing enjoyed the pleaſures of luxury. Yet none can be 
more laviſh than they are in praiſe of their anceſtors, 
And they imagine they honor themſelves by celebrating 
their forefathers ; whereas they do the very contrary: for, 


as: much 28 their anceſtors were diſtinguiſned for their 


virtyes, ſo much are they diſgraced by their vices. The 
glory of anceſtors caſts a light, indeed, upon their poſle- 
rity 3 but it only ſerves to ſhow what the deſcendants 
are. It alike exbibits to public view their degeneracy 
and their worth. I own I cannot boaſt of the deeds of 
my forefathers ; but I hope 1 may anſwer the cavils of 
the Patricians by ſtanding up in defence of what I have 
myſelf done. 

Obſerve now, my Countrymen, the injuſtice of the 
Patricians. They arrogate to themſelves honors on ac- 
count of the exploits done by their forefathers, * 
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they will net allow me the due praiſe for performing the 

very ſame ſort of actions in my own perſon. He has no 

ſtatues, they cry, of his family. He can trace no vener- 

able ie of anceſtors. —What then? Is it matter of more 

praiſe to diſgrace one's illuſtrious anceſtors,than to become 

illuſtrious by one's own good behavior? What if I can 

ſhow no ſtatues of my family : ? I can ſhow the ſtandards, 

the armor, and the trappings, which I have myſelf ta- 
ken from the vanquiſhed : I can ſhow the ſcars of thoſe 

wounds, which I have received by facing the enemies of 

my country. Theſe are my ſtatues. Theſe are the ho- 
nors I boaſt of. Not left me by inheritance, as theirs : 

but earned by toil, by abſtinence, by valor; amidſt 

clouds of duſt and ſeas of blood: ſcenes of action, where 
thoſe effeminate Patricians, who endeavour by indirect 
means to depreciate me in your eſteem, have never da- 
red to ſhow their faces. 


FRAGMENT of an original Letter on the Slavery of the 
Negroes ; written in 1770, by Thomas Dar, /. 


Am extremely fearful of exprefling myſelf obſcurely 
upon ſo abſtract a ſubject, and muſt therefore, though 
with the hazard of prolixity, attempt to place it in a dif- 
ferent light. —If you imagine any number of the human 
ſpecies aſſembled in ſome particular part of the globe, 
without any form of government eſtabliſhed among them, 
it is evident, that theſe individuals may either live toge- 
ther in ſuch a manner as to produce mutual comfort and 
aſſiſtance, or may be the cauſe of continual miſery to 
each other. No propoſition in the mathematics can be 
inveſtigated with more preciſion than the methods of con- 
duct which have theſe contrary tendencies. Every diſ- 
poiition which inclines one man to aſſiſt another, or to 
avoid giving him offence, or doing him aa injury, muſt 
neceſſarily contribute to the common,ggelfare; which would 
be perfect, were theſe diſpoſitions cultivated in the grea- 
teſt poſſible degree. On the contrary, every diſpolition 
which, either by fraud or violence, tends to interrupt 
the 


__ OO 
the perſonal fecurity of individuals, or deprive them of 
thoſe things which they have acquired by their induſtry, 
is detrimental to the ſum of happineſs, and would, it car- 
ried to the greateſt poſſible degree, entirely deſtroy that 
part of the ſpecies.— In this view of things, morality ari- 
ſes from neceſſity, and comprehends © certain rules of 
conduct founded upon the relations which beings endow. 
ed with particular faculties bear to each other; which 
rules, when properly obſerved, produce happineſs to ſo- 


Ciety 3 but when violated or neglected, as neceſſarily oc. 


caſion miſery, as fire or pointed ſubſtances excite pain, 
when they act too forcibly upon the nerves.” 

I hardly think that the greateſt ſceptic will Jery theſe 
diſtinctions, founded upon facts as certain as the impreſſi- 
on of any material ſubſtance upon our ſenſes. If we now 
proceed a little farther, we ſhall find that the diſpoſitions, 
which produce theſe different kinds of conduct, are, by 
the moralifts expreſſed by different names, and enforced 


dy different motives, according to their ſeveral ſyſtems; 


while natural religion adds its ſanctiens, and inclines us 
to believe that the Deity himſelf, who has diſplayed ſo 


great an attention to the happineſs and preſer vation of 


his creatures here, may extend his benevolence to ano- 
ther (tage of exiftence and compenſate the evil ſometimes 
unmeritedly ſuffered below. But if we admit the evidence 
of revealed religion, the ſcheme of human things is per- 
fect as it is auguſt ; the clouds which overſhadowed our 


horizon are diſſipated, and the gradual progreſs of tri- 


umphant virtue, through dangers and difficulties to eter- 
nal happineſs, is diſplayed and aſcertained. 

2. Having laid down theſe principles, it is eaſy to ap- 
Ply them to the particular caſe in the-queftion. Slavery 
is the ablolute dependance of one man upon another; 
and is, therefore, as inconſiſtent with all ideas of Juſtice 


as deſpotiſm is with the rights of nature. It is a crime 
ſo monſtrous againſt the human ſpecies, that all thoſc 
that practiſe it deſerve to be extirpated from the earth. 
It is no little, indirect attack upon the ſafety and happi- 
neſs of our fellow creatures, but one that boldly ſtrikes 
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zt the foundation of all humanity and juſtice. Robbers 
invade the property, and murderers, the life of human 
beings 3 but he that holds another man in bondage, ſub- 


jets the whole ſum of his exiſtence to oppreſſion, be- 


reaves him of every hope, and is, therefore, more deteſta- 
ble than a robber and affaflin combined. But if no one 
who has common feeling will commit the outrage, no 
one who has common ſenſe will attempt to Juſtify it by 
argument; ſince it would involve him in the groſſeſt and 
moſt inextricable contradictions. He muft allow that 
every man has by nature an equal right to live, yet that 
every other man has a right to rob him of it; that every 
man has an equal right to ſubſiſtence, yet that every 
other may deprive him of all the means; and that while 
every individual is juſtified by nature and the Deity, in 
purſuing bis own happineſs by all innocent methods, 
every other ind' vidual is equally juſtified in making him 
miſerable. In ſhort, it is reducing every thing to the 


ſtate before deſcribed, from which right and Juſtice are 


equally excluded, 

Of you, fir, who ſay you have ſeveral ſlaves, I beg 
leave to aſk what are the rights you claim over them ? 
Is your power circumſcribed by no bounds, and are there 
particular beings who bring into the world all the rights 
which you yourſelf can pretend to, but have fo entirely 
loſt them by being tranſported into another country, as 


to de beyond the protection both of nature and nature's 


God ? 


Surely, fir, unleſs I am deceived in yon, you are a man 
both of honor and humanity. You ftart at the idea of 
wanton and unprovoked barbarity. Yon would not 
murder a flave to ſhew your dexterity, or maim him to 
prove your ſtrength ; you would not daſh an infant upon 
the ground to feed your dogs, even though he were 
black; nor would yon rip up the belly of his mother 
while the was ſuckling him, to improve your kill in 
anatomy. You neither would, nor dare you commit 
actions like theſe ; you feel that you have no right to do 


them, my if you have, that every other man has an equal 


and 
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and ſuperior right to deſtroy you like a beaſt of prey. 
What then are your rights ? I anticipate your anſwer : 
You will feed and clothe your Negroes, you will treat 
them with humanity and tenderneſs, and then you have 
a right to a moderate advantage from their labors. All 
this, fir, is well; and could I conceive you had ever 
acted in another manner, I ſhould never have troubled 
you with this tedious letter. While your negroes conſent 
to ſtay with you upon theſe terms, this is a fair and equi- 
table compact. But what if they ſhould chooſe to leave 
you, will you let them go ? it you do, you are a man 
of honor, ſenſe, and humanity ; but I fear no Weſt- 
Indian. | 

Are there.no W no gibbets, no puniſhments more 
dreadful than death itſelf for contumacious ſlaves? And 
what is this but claiming the deteſtable power I have 
mentioned above, that of making other beings miſerable, 
for your intereſt or amuſement ? Who, Sir, gave you a 
title to their labors, or a right to confine them to loath- 
ſome drudgery ? And if you have no right to this, what 
are the puniſhments you pretend to inflict, but ſo many 
additional outrages ? Has a robber a claim upon your life 
becauſe you withhold your property ; or a raviſher to a 
woman's blood, becauſe ſhe defends her chaſtity ! Either 
then prove your right to their labors, or acknowledge 
that the puniſhments inflicted upon fugitive ſlaves are a 
flagitious inſult upon juſtice, humanity and common 
ſenſe. 

3. Permit me, here, to examine for a moment the na- 
ture of the title by which you claim an irredeemable pro- 
perty in the labors of your fellow creatures.—A wretch, 
devoid of compaſſion and underſtanding, who calls Mich 
ſelf a king of ſome part of Africa, which ſuffers the ca- 


innocent ſubjects or engages in an unneceſſary war to fur- 
niſh himſelf with priſoners ; theſe are loaded with chains, 
torn from all their comforts and connections, and driven 
(like beaſts to the {laughter houſe) down to the ſea ſhore, 
where the mild ſubjects of a chriſtian government and a 
religious 


lamity of being frequented by the Europeans, ſeizes his 


| religious king are waiting to agree for the purchaſe, and 
tranſport them to America. They are then thruſt by Þ? 


hundreds into an infectious hold of a ſhip, in which the 
greateſt part frequently periſh by diſeaſe, while the reſt 
are reſerved to experience the candor and humanity of- 
American patriots—If you have never yet conſidered it, 
pauſe here for a moment, and endeavor to impreſs up- # 
on your minds the feelings of a being full as ſenſible, and 
perhaps more innocent than you or I, which is thus torn 
in an inſtant from every thing that makes life agreeable 5 
| from country, friends and parents ; from the intercourſe 
| of mutual affection with miſtreſs, Jas or child ; which, 
poſſeſt of feelings more exquiſite than European hearts 
can conceive, is ſeparated forever from all it loves; that 
reduced to a depth of miſery, which even in the midſt of F 
freedom and affluence, would be ſufficient to overwhelm Þ 
the moſt hardened diſpoſition, inſtead of friends and \ 
conforters, and obſe qui endants, ſees itſelf ſurround- 
ed with unrelenting pe irrs and unpitying enemies, 
wretches who by long intercourſe with miſery, are grown 
callous to its agonies; who anſwer tears with taunts, and 
complaints with torture! I ſhudder at the horrors which 1 
I deſcribe, and bluſh to be a human creature] Yet theſe % 
are not the colors of deſcription, but a recital of facts 
leſs ſtrong than the reality. Can any man reflect upon 
theſe things, without unutterable remorſe ? Can. he 
know that, perhaps, while he is wallowing in luxury and 
fenſuality, there are beings whoſe exiſtence he has im- 
bittered, mothers ſhrieking for their children, and chil- 
dren periſhing for want of their mothers ; wretches who 
are frantic with rage, ſhame and deſperation, or pining 
in all the agonies of {low and painful death, who might 
have been at peace if he had never exiſted ? Can any 
man know this and hope for mercy, either from his fel - 
1 low creatures or his God ? After the arrival of the ſur- 
, viving wretches in America, you well know in what man- 
ner they are transferred to their conſcientious maſter ,— 
how they are brought to the market, naked, weeping, 
a and in chains—how one man dares to examine. his fel- 
18 low 
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low creatures as he would do beaſts, and bargain for the 
perfous—how all the moſt ſacred duties, affeQions, and 
teelings of the human heart, are violated and inſulted; 
and thus you dare to call yourſelves the maſters of 
wretches whom you. have acquired by fraud, and retain 
by violence | While I am tracing this practice, which you 
and every man who has been in the iſlands or the ſouth- 
ern colonies of America, know to be true, my aſtoniſh- 
ment exceeds even my horror, to find it pefſible that any 
one man ſhould ſeriouſly doubt whether an. equitable ti 
tile to hold human beings. in bandage can be thus ac- 
quired. 

With what face, Sir, can he who has never reſpected 
the rights of nature in another, pretend to claim them 
in his own favor ? How dare the inhabitants of ihe 
ſouthern colonies ſpeak of privileges and juſtice ? Is mo- 
ney of ſo much more importance than life? Or have the 
Americans ſhared the diſpegigg power of St. Peter's ſuc- 
ceſſors, to excuſe their owl Wervance of thoſe rules 
which they impoſe upon Hers If there is an objed 
truly ridiculous in nature, it is an American patriot, fign- 

ing reſolutions of independency with the one hand, and 
with the other brandiſhing a whip over his affrighted f 
* es. 

If men wauld be conſiſtent, they muſt admit all the 
* of their own orinciples ; ; and you and your 
countrymen are reduced. to the dilemma of either ac- 
Enowledging the rights of your negroes, or of ſurrender- 
ing your own. If there be certain natural and univerſal If 
rights, as the declarations of your Congreſs ſo repeatedly 
affirm, I wonder how the unfortunate Africans have in- 
curred their forfeiture.— Is it the antiquity, or the vir- 
tues, or the great qualities of the Englith Americans, 
which conſtitutes. the difference, and entitles them to 
rights from which they totally exclude more than a fourth 
part of the ſpecies ?—Or do you chooſe to make uſe of 
that argument, which the great Monteſquieu has thrown 
out as the ſevereſt ridicule, that they are black and you 
white; that you have lank, long hair, while theirs is 
ſhort and woolly ! 'Che 
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The more attentively you conſider this fubject, the- 
more clearly you will perceive, that every plea, which 
can be advanced upon it, is the plea of intereſt and ty- 


ranny combating humanity and truth. You cannot hide 


from yourſelf, that every title you can alledge muſt be a 
title founded upon fraud or violence,. and ſupported by 
open and avewed injuſtice, that a man who is born free 
can never forfeit his inheritance by ſuffering oppreſſion ; 
and that it is a contradiction to urge a purchaſe of what. 
no one has a right to ſell ? Nor does it make any dif- 
ference whether the unfortunate victims paſs from one to- 
another, or from one to a thouſand maſters, any more than 
whether a nation be enſlaved by a firſt, or by a hundredths 
tyrant. There can be no preſcription againſt truth and 
juſtice 5- and the continuance of the evil is fe far from: 


| juſtifying, that it isan exaggeration of the crime. What: 


would you ſay to a man in private life, who ſhould pre- 
tend be no thief, becauſe he only bought ſtolen goods ;. 
or that he was no villain, becauſe he did not forge a. 
deed himſelf, but only paid another to do it, and enjoyed 
the eſtate by that. honorable ſecurity ? Yet this is lit-- 
terally the title which the Americans plead to the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Africa. You do not go to Af- 
riea to-buy or ſteal your negroes ; perhaps, becauſe your 
are two lazy and luxurious: But you encourage an infa-- 
mous pitileſs race of men to do it for you, and conſci- 
entioufly receive the fruits of their crimes, You: 
do not, merciful men, reduce your fellow creatures to- 
ſervitude ! No;, men of your independent ſpirits, that- 
have taken up arms againſt the government that had 
protected and eſtabliſhed them, rather than pay a tax or 
three-pence :. that have laid the axe te the root of all hu- 
man-authority, and inſtead of drinking the bitter waters 
of civil abuſes and preſcriptive obedience, have aſended 
to the living fountains of truth, juſtice and nature, Would: 
never make flagitious attempts upon the liberties and 
happineſs of their brethren ? Yes, gentlemen,. men of- 
liberal minds like yours, acknowledge all mankind to be 
their equals. —Leave hereditary tyrants and their flat- 

Did 2. terers- 
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terers to make diſtinctions unknown to nature, and to. 


degrade one part of the ſpecies to brutes, while they 
equal the other with gods Lou know that this is the 
greateſt of all cori uptions, and as ſuch you deteſt it.— 
What ! are not all men naturally equal? And are not 
all civil diſtinctions, when legitimate, the permiſſion of 


the people, and conſequently ſubordinate to their power 


and control? Did you not carry the rights of men into 


the uncultivated deſert and the howling wilderneſs ?: 


Not of Frenchmen, nor of Germans, nor of Engliſhmen, 
but of men men, the firſt and ſupreme diſtinction, who, 
created for freedom and happineſs, tranſport, to every 
{oil the inherent prerogatives of their nature. 

Yes, gentlemen, as you are no longer Engliſhmen, I 
hope you will pleaſe to be men; and as ſuch, admit the 
whole human ſpecies to a participation of your unliena- 
ble rights. You will not, therefore, drag a trembling 
wretch from his cottage and his family; you will. not 
tear the child from the arms of his frantic mother, that 
they may drag on a loathſome exiſtence in miſery and 
chains ; you will not make depredations upon your un- 
offending, neighbors, and after having ſpread deſolation 
oyer a fertile country, reduce the innocent. inhabitants 
to ſervitude. To do this, you muſt be monſters, worſe, 
L tear than a_majority af the Houſe of Commons and 
the Engliſh Miniſtry.— But you are men trembling]j 
alive to all the rights and feelings of the kind, and I be- 
lie ve ſome of you at leaſt are Chriſtians, Your worſt 
actzons therefore, the greateſt crimes which even your 
enemies can object, are only that you are the voluntary 
cauſes ot thoſe miſchiefs Lou encourage the Engliſh 
pirate to violate the laws of faith and hoſpitality, and fti- 
mulate him to. new exceſſes by purchaſing the fruits of his 
rapine — Your avarice is the torch of treachery and civil 
war, which deſolates the ſhores of Africa and ſhakes de 
KrpQion. en half the majeſtic ſpecies of man. 
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Lene between General Savace and Miſs WALSING- 
HAM; in which the cou fn: is carried on.in ſuch am 

ambiguous manner, that the General mi/lakes her conſent 
_ to marry his fon, Ig; OAVAGE, Vor conſent. to marry 


himſelf 
Miſs M. al. ENERAL Savage, your moſt. humble ſer- 
vant. 

Gen. Hom My dear Miſs Walſingham, it is rather cru- 
el that you. ſhould. be leſt at home by yourſelf, and yet E 
am greatly rejoiced to find you at preſent without come 

Any. 

Miſs Wal. I can't but think myſelf in the beſt compa- 
ny when I have the honor of your converſation, General. 

Gen. You flatter me too much, Madam; yer I am. 


come ta talk. to you on a ſerious affair; an affair of 
importance to me and yourſelf. Have you leiſure to fa- 


vor me with a ſhort audience, if I beat a parley ?. 

Miſs Wal. Aby tbing of importance to you, Sir, is. 
always ſufficient to command my leiſure, 

»Tis as the Captain ſuſpected (aide. 

Gen. You tremble, my lovely girl, but don't be alarm- 
ed; for tho' my buſineſs. is of. an important nature, 1 
hope it will not he of a diſagreeable one. 


Miſs Wal, And yet I am greatly agitated—. afide.. 
Gen. Soldiers, Miſs Walſingham, are ſaid to be gen- 


erally favored by the kind protection of the Ladies, 
Miſs Wal. The Ladies are not without gratitude, Sir, 


to thoſe who devote their lives peculiarly. to the ſervice 


of their country. 
Gen. Generoully faid, Madam: Then give me leave, 
without any maſked battery, to aſk, if the heart of an 


honeſt ſoldier is a prize at all werth your acceptance. 


Mis Wal. Upon my. word, Sir, there 1 is no meaſked 


battery in this queſtion. 


Gen. I am as fond of a coup de main, Madam, in love 
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town, when there is. a. poſſibility of entering it ſword in 
hand. 

Miſs Wal. Why really, Sir, a woman may as well 
know her own mind when ſhe is firſt ſummongd by the 
trumpet of a lover, as when ſhe undergoes all the tire- 


ſome formality of a ſiege. You ſee I have caught your 
own mode of converfing, General. 

Gen. And a very great compliment I conſider it, Ma. 
dam; But now that you have candidly confeſſed an ac- 
- Quaintance with your own mind, anfwer me with that 
frankneſs for which every body adtnires you ſo much, 
Have you any objections to change the name of Wal. 
fangham ? 

Miſs Wal.. Why then frankly, General, I ſay, no; 

Gen. Ten thouſand thanks to you for this kind decla- 
ration, 

Miſs Wal. I hope you: won't think it a fowrard one, 
Gen. l'd ſooner fee my ſon run away in the day of 
battle—T'd ſooner think Lord Ruſſell was bribed by 
Lewis the 14th ; and ſooner Xs the memory of Al. 
gernoon Sidney. 

Mia Wal. How unjuſt it was ever to ſuppoſe the Ge- 
neral a tyrannical father.. ſafide. 

Gen. You have told me condeſcendingly, Miſs Wal- 
fingham, that you have no objection to ge your 
name, I have but one queſtion more to aſk. 


Ms/s Wal. Pray propoſe it, Sir. 


Gen. Would the name of Savage be diſagreeable to 


you ? Speak frankly again, my dear girl. 

Miſs Wal. Why then again I frankly ſay, no. 

Gen. You are too good to me. Torrington thought 
F ſhould meet with a repulſe. [afide. 

Miſs Wal. Have you communicated this buſineſs to 
the Captain, Sir. 

Gen. No, my dear Madam, I did not think that at all 
neceſſary. I prepoſe- that he ſhall be married in a few 
days. 

Miſs. Wal. What whether I will or no 28 

Gen. O you can have no objection? 


Ii Wal. 


(321 ) 
Miſs Wal. I muſt be conſulted, however, about the 


day, General ; but nothing in my power {hall be want= 
ing to make bim happy. 


Gen. Obliging lovelineſs | 

Miſs Wal. You may imagine, that if I had not been 
previouſly impreſt in favor of your propoſal, it would 
not have met with my concurrence ſo readily. 


Gen. Then you own I had a previous friend in the 
garriſon. 


Miſs Wal. I don't bluſh to acknowledge it, Sir, when 


I conſider the accompliſhments of the object. 

Gen. O this. is too much, Madam; the principal 
merit of the object is. his paſſion for Miſs Walſingham. 

Miſs Wal. Don't ſay that, General, I beg of you; 
for I don't think there are many women in the kingdom, 
who could behold him with indifference. 

Gen. Ah, you flattering angel [—and yet, by the 
memory of Marlborough, my lovely girl, it was the idea 


of a prepoſſeſſion on your part, which encouraged me to. 


bope for a favorable reception, 


Miſs Wal. Then I muſt have been very indiſcreet, 


for I labored to conceal that prepoſſeſſion as much as 
poſfible. 

Gen. You could not conceal it from me : the female 
heart is a field- I am thoroughly acquainted with. 


A, Wal. I doubt not your knowledge of the female 


heart, General; but as we now underſtand. one another 
ſo perfectly, you will give me leave to. retire.. 


Gen. One word my dear creature, and no more; 1 


ſhall wait on you ſome time to day about the neceſſary 
tettlement. 


Miſs Wal. You muſt do as you pleaſe, General, you 


are invincible in every thing. 

Gen. And if you pleaſe we will keep every tbing a 
profound ſecret, till the articles are all ſettled, and the 
definitive treaty ready for execution, 

Miſs Wal. You may be ſure that delicacy will not 
ſuffer me to be communicative on the ſubject, Sir, 


Gen. Then you leave every t hing to my management 


N. Wal: 


(„) 


Miſs Wal. 1 can't . a more noble ne goc ĩator. 


Lgoes out, 
Gen. The day is my own (ng. ) Britons, ftrike 
home ; ; ſtrike home. 


Scene between General Savage, Captain Savage, Mi 
Walſingham and Torrington, à Lawyer ; in which th 
General diſcovers his m Mate. 

Cap. Sav. "AY but, my deareſt Miſs Walſingham, 
the extenuation of my own conduct to 
Belvill: made it abfolutely neceſſary for me to diſcover 
my engagements with you ; and as happineſs is now ſo 
fortunately in our reach, 1 flatter myſelf you will be pre. 
vailed upon to forgive an error which LEI HER only 
from extravagance of love. 

Miſs Wal. To think me tapable of ſuch an action, 
Captain Savage ! I am terrified at the idea of a union 
with you; and it is better for a woman at any time, to 
ſacrifice an inſolent lover, than to accept of a ſuf] piciou 
huſband. 

Capt. In the happieſt union my deareſt creature, there 
mult always be ſomething to overlook on both ſides. 

Miſs Wal. Very civil truly. 

Capt. Pardon me, my life, for this franknefs : and re 
collect, that if the lover has thro” miſconception been 
unhappily guilty, he brings a huſband altogether refor- 
med to your hands. - 

Miſs Wal. Well, I ſee I muſt forgive you at laſt; fol 
may as well make a merit of neceſſity, you provoking 
creature, 

Capt. And may I hope indeed for the blefling of this 
hand ? 

Mi Wal. Why, you wretch, would you have me 
force it upon you? I think after what I have ſaid, a ſol- 
dier might have veatured to take it without further cerc- 
mony. 

Capt. Angelic creature] thus I ſeize it as my lawful 
Prize. 


Miſs Wa! 


eſtimable prize, Captain, give me again leave to aſk if 


( gg 1 
Miſs Wal. Well, but now you have obtained this in- 


you have had a certain explanation with the General. 

Capt. How can you doubt it? 

Miſs Wal. And he is really impatient for our marriage ? 

Capt. Tis incredible how earneſt he is. 

Miſs Wal. What ! did he tell you of his interview 
with me this evening, when he brought Mr. Torrington ? 

Cap. He did. 

Miſs Wal. O, then I can have no doubt. 

Cap. If a ſhadow of doubt remains, here he comes, to 
remove it. Joy, my dear Sir | joy a thouſand times! 

Enter Gen. Savage and Torrington. 

Gen. What; my dear boy, have you carried the day ? 

Miſs Wal. I have been weak enough to indulge him 
with a victory, indeed, General. 

Gen. Fortune favours the brave, Venen 

Tor. I congratulate you heartily on this decree, General. 

Gen. This had nearly proved a day of diſappointment, 
but the ſtars have fortunately turned it in my favor, and 
now I reap the rich reward of my victory. 

Cap. And here I take her from you as the greateſt 
good which heaven can ſend me. 

Miſs Wal. O Captain! 

Gen. You take her as greateſt good which heaven can 
lend you, Sirrah! I take her as the greateſt good which 
heaven can ſend ne: And now what have you to lay to her? 

Miſs Wal. General Savage | 

Tor. Here will be a freſh injunction to ſtop pra 

Miſs Wal. Are we never to have done with miſtakes? 

Gen. What miſtakes can have happened now, ſweeteſt? 
you delivered up your dear hand to me this moment? 

Miſs Wal. True, Sir; but I thought you were going 
to beftow my dear hand upon this dear Gentleman. 

Gen. How | that dear Gentleman! 

Capt. I am thunder-ſtruck ! 

Tor, Fortune favors The brave, General, none but 
the brave. [Laughingly: 

Gen, So the covert way is cleared at laſt ; * 

a ve 


Enter Miſs WaLsINGHaAM and Lady RacHEL Mil- 
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have all along imagined that I was negociating for thi 
fellow, when I was gravely ſoliciting for myſelt. 

Miſs Wal. No other idea, Sir, ever entered my imp 
gination. 
Tor. General, noble minds ſhould never deſpair. 
Laughing. 
. Well, my hopes are blown up to the moon at 
once, and I hall be the laughing ſtock of the whole town, 


Scene between Mrs. BeLvitLle, Miſs e { 
and Lady RAcHRL MiLÞew. On duelling. g 


Mrs. Ber. HERE is the generofity, where i 
[alone.} the ſenſe, where is the ſhame of men, 
to find pleaſure in purſuits which they cannot remembe! 


-without the deepeſt horror; which they cannot folloy 


without the meaneſt fraud; and which they cannot effed F 
without conſequences the moſt dreadful ? The greateſſ g 
triumph which a libertine can ever experience, is too deſ. _ 
picable to be envied ; *tis at beſt nothing but a victor 
over his humanity ; and if he is a huſband he muſt be P 
doubly tortured on the wheel of recollection. 


DEW. 

Miſs Wal. My dear Mrs Belville, T am extremely un. 
happy to ſee you ſo diſtreſſed. 

Lady Rach. Now I am extremely glad to fee her fo; 
for if ſhe were not greatly diſtreſſed, it would be mon. 
ſtrouſly unnatural. 

Mrs. Bel. O Matilda ! my huſband ! my children, 

Miſs Wal. Don't weep, my dear! don't weep ! pray 8 
be comforted, all may end happily. Lady Rachel beg o 
her not to cry fo. I 

Lady Rach. Why, you are crying yourſelf, Miſs Wal. 
Gogham. And though I think it out of character to 
encourage her tears, I cannot help keeping your com- 

any. 

N Mrs. Bel. O, why is not ſome effectual method con. l 
trived to prevent this horrible practice of duelling ? ? 
| Lat 


„ 


Lady Rach. Vll expoſe it on the ſtage, ce the law 
now a-days kindly leaves the whole cognizance of it to 
the theatre. 

Miß Wal. And yet if the laws againſt it, were as 
well enforced as the laws againſt deſtroying the game, per- 
haps it would be equally for the benefit of the kingdom. 

. Mrs. Bel. No law will ever be effectual till the cuſtom 


is rendered infamous. Wives muſt ſkrick ! mothers muſt 


agonize | orphans muſt be multiplied ! unleſs ſome bleſ- 
ſed hand trip the faſcinating glare from honorable mur- 
der, and bravely expoſe the idol who is worſhipped thus 
in blood. While it is diſreputable to obey the laws we 
cannot look for reformation. But if the duelliſt is 
once baniſhed from the preſence of his ſovereign ; if he 
is for life excluded the confidence of his country; if a 
mark of indelible diſgrace is ſtamped upon him, the ſword 


of public juſtice will be the ſole chaſtiſer of wrongs : tri- 


fles will not be puniſhed with death, and offences really 
meriting ſuch a puniſnment will be reſerved for the only 
proper revenger, the common executioner. 

Lady Rach. I could not have expreſſed myſelf better 
on the ſubject, my dear, but till ſuch a hand, as you talk 
of, is found, the beſt will fall into the error of the times. 

Miſs Wal. Yes, and butcher each other like madmen, - 
for fear their courage ſhould be ſuſpected by fools. 


Col. Rivers and Sir Harry. 


Sir Har. OLONEL, your moſt obedient : I am 

come upon the old bufinels for unleſs 

Iam allowed to entertain hopes of Miſs Rivers, I fhall 
be the moſt miſerable of all human beings. _ 

Riv. Sir Harry, I have already told you by letter, and 


BAY now tell you ee I cannot liſten to your propo- 
als ? 


Sir Har. No, Sir? N 
E e Riv. 


: ( 3260) 
Ki. Nog Sir, I have promiſed my daughter to Mr. 
Sidney; do you know that, Sir? 
Sir Har I do; but what then ! Engagements of this 
kind, you know— 


Kiev. So th „you do know I have promiſed her to 
Mr. Sidne 
Sir Hat. Taka; but I alſo know that matters are not 
finally ſettled Nen Mr. Sidney and you 3 z and I more- 
over know, that his fortnne is by no 'means equal to 
mine, therefore 
Riv. Sir Harry, let me aſk you one queſtion before 
you make your conſequence. 
Sir Har. A thouſand it you pleaſe, Sir. 
Ki. by then, Sir, let me aſk you, what yon have 
ever obſerved in me or my conduct, that you deſire me 
fo familiarly to break my word: l thought, Sir, you 
conſidered me as a man of honor. | 
Sir Har. And fo I do, Sir, a man of the niceſt hon- 
or. 
Ni. And yet, Sir, you aſk me to violate the ſanctity 
of my word; and tell me n that it is my intereſt 
to be a raſcal — E of 
Sir Har. I really don't underſtand you, Feienel: I 
thought I was talking to a man who knew the world; 
and as you have not ſigned 
Riv. Why, this is mending matters "with a witneſs ! 
And ſo you think becauſe I am not legally bound, Iam 
under no neceſſity of keeping my word ! Sir Harry, laws 
were never made for men of honor; they want no bond 
but the rectitude of their own ſentiments, and laws are 
of no uie but to bind the villains of ſociety, 
Sir Har. Well! but my dear Colonel, if you have no 
regard for me, thew {ome little regard for your daughter, 
Riv. I thew the greatelt regard for my daughter, by 
giving her to a man of honor : and I muſt not be in- 
fulted with any farther repetition of your propoſals. 
Sir Har. Inſult you, Colonel: Is the offer of my al- 
Hance an infult ? Is my readineſs to make what ſettle- 
ments you think proper 


Riv. 


6327) 
Riv. Sir Henry, I ſhould conſider the offer of a 3 


dom an inſult, if it were to be purchaſed by the violation 


of my word : Beſides, though my daughter ſhall never 
go a beggar to the arms of her buſband, I would rather 
ſee her happy than rich; and if the has enough to pro- 
vide handiomely for a young family, and ſomething to 
ſpare for the exigencies of a worthy friend, Ithall tLius. 
her as 2Muent as if ſhe were miſtreis of Mexico. 

Sir Har. Well, Colonel, I have done; but I believe 

Riv. Well, Sir Harry, and as our conference i is done, 
we will, if you pleaſe, retire to the ladies: I ſhall be at- 


ways glad of your acquaintance, though I cannot receiv= . 
you as a ſon-in-law, for a union of intereſt J look upon as 
a union of dizchondr, and conſider a marriage tor money, 


at beſt, but a legal papſiieytion. 


Scene between gurt den and Tu BAL. 


0 OW now, 'Tubal ? what news from Genoa 2. 
Pave 05 heard any thing of my backfliding 


daug Fs 


Tub. I often came where I heard of her, but could nat 


find her. 

Shy. Why there, there, there, a dion gone that 
colt me two thouſand ducats at Frankfort |! 
never fell upon the nation till now | I never felt it be- 
fore | TWO thouſand ducats, in that and other precious 
jewels | I with the lay dead at my fect | No news of 


them | and I know not what ſpent in the fearch. Lots 
upon loſs. 


ill luck ſtirring but what lights on my ſhoulders, 


Tub. O yes, other men have ill luck too, Antonio as 1 
heard in Genoa— 


85. ITiterrupting him ) What bas he. had il a 9 


Tus. 


” Sbelock had ſent Tubal after his daughter, who had lied Tram his- 


houſe. Antonio was z merchant hated by Shy lock. 


* 


1 * ne curie — 


The thief gone with ſo much, and ſo much. 
to find the thief; and no ſatisfaction, no revenge; no 
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6 IF: © 
Tub. Has had a ſhip caſt away coming from Tripoli. 


Sy. Thank fortune ! Is it true; Is it true? a 
Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailors that eſcaped 
from the wreck. 1 
Shy. I thank you good Tubal. Good news! Good n 
news] What in Genoa, you ſpoke with them. 8 


Tub. Your daughter as I heard, ſpent twenty du- 
cats in one night. | f 
Shy. You ftick a dagger in me, Tubal. I never ſhall 
ſee my gold again. Twenty ducats in one night? 
Twenty ducats? O Father Abraham | 

Tub. There came ſeveral of Antonio's creditors in 
my company to Venice, who ſay he cannot but break. 
Shy. Iam glad on't. I'll plague him; Pll torture him; 5 
Jam glad on't. 

Tub. One of them ſhewed me a ring he had of your 
daughter for a berg 

Shy. Out upon her ! You torture me Tubal | It was 
my ruby. 1 would not have given it for as many mon- 
kies as could ſtand together upon Realto. 

Tub. Antonio is certainly undone. | | 
Shy. Ay, ay, there is ſome comfort in that. G0. Tu- 
bal, engage an officer. Tell him to be ready. Pl be re- 
venged on Antonio. Pl waſh my hands to the elbows 
in his heart's blood. 


} 
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Jaffier had married the daughter of Priuki, without Bis con- 
ſent ; and being reduced to poverty, he "applies zo Priuli 
for help in his di 4 and receives the following treat- 
ment, | 

Pri. O more! TI hear no more] Be gone and 

leave me. 

af. Not hear me ! By my ſufferings but you ſhall. 
My Lord! My Lord! I am not that abject wretch you 
think me. Where's the difference that throws me ſo 
tar behind you, that I muſt not ſpeak to you? 
Pri. Have you not wronged me ? 


Jaf. Could my nature ever have endured the thought ; 
0 


* 


ps S 


N 


of doing wrong, I need not now have bent myſelf thus 


low, to gain a hearing from a cruel father. 
Pri. I ſay you have wronged me in the niceſt point, 
the honor of my houſe, You can't defend vour baſe- 


nels to me. When you firſt came home from travel, 1 
with open arms received you, pleaſed with your feeming 
virtues. I ſought. to raite you. My houſe, my table, 


fortune, all was yours. And in return, vou treacher— 
oully ſtrave to undo me; deceived the joy of my declin- 
ing age, my only child, and ftole her from my boſom. 


Faf. Is this your: gratitude to him who ſaved your 
daughter's life. You know:that but for me you had been 
childleſs.” I reſtored her to you, when ſunk amidft the 
waves; I hazarded my life for hers, and ſhe has richly - 


paid me with her generous love, 


Pri. You ſtole her from me; like a thief you ſtole her; 
at dead of night, that fatal hour, you choſe to rifle 
me of all my heart held dear. But may your joy in her 


prove falſe as mine. May the hard hand of pinching po- 


verty oppreſs and grind you; till at length you find the 
curſe of diſobedience all your fortune. Home and be 


humble. Study to retrench. Diſcharge the lazy vermin 


of thy ball, thoſe pageants of thy folly. Reduce the 


olittering trappings of thy wife, to humble weeds fit for - 
thy narrow ſtate. Then to ſome ſuburb cottage, both. - * 


retire; and with vour ſtarvling brats enjoy your-miſery.-. 


Home, home, I fay... 


Scene between Lord Peter, Martin, and Jack.* © 


Peter. 


bread is contained the quinteſſence of beef, mutton, 
veal, veniſon, partridge, plumb pudding axd cuſtard; 


and thro? the whole is diffuled a wholeſome and ferment- | 


Ee 2 ed 


By Peter is meant the Pope; by Martin, the Lutheran Church; 
and by Jack, the Calviniſts. The deſign of this Dialogue, is to ridicule 


the Doctrine of Tranſybſtantiation, the arroganceof the Pope, and the 
evils of perſecution, . 4 | 


N E AD, gentlemen, bread is the ſtaff of life. Inu 
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ed liquor. Therefore he whoeats bread at the ſame time 
eats the beſt of food and drinks the beſt of liquors; Come 
on, brothers, the cauſe'is good, fall to and ſpare not. 
Here is a ſhoulder ef excellent mutton + as ever was cut 
with Enife, 
But now my hand is in, Ill help you myſelf. 8 
people are baſhful. Come, brother in let me help 
you to this ſlice. 
Mar. My Lord, I Jouke with great ſubmiſſion, here 
is ſome little miſtake. 
Pet. What, you are merry? Come then, let us hear 
this jeſt your head is ſo big with. 
Mar. No jeſt, indeed, my Lord. But unleſs I am 
very much deceived, your Lordſhip was pleaſed a little 
while ago, to drop a word about mutton, and I ſhould 
be glad to fee it upon the table. 
Pet. How! I don't comprehend you. 
Fuck. Why my Lord, my brother Martin, 1 ſuppoſe 
is hungry, and longs to ſee the ſhoulder of mutton you 
{poke of, come to the table. | 
Pet. Pray explain yourſelves, gentlemen. Either you 
are both out of your wits, or are diſpoſed to be merry a 
little unſeaſonably. You bad better keep your jokes 
till after dinner. 
Mar. What then, my Lord, is this brown loaf a ſhoul- 
der of mutton all this while? 
Pet. Pray leave off "ny impertinence and cat your vic- 
tuals, if you pleaſe, I am not diſpoſed to reliſh your wit 
at preſent, 
Mar. Well, my Lord, may I be ſouſed over head and 
ears in a kecks pond, if it ſeems to my eyes, my fingers, 
or my nole, either leſs or more, than a i=e'of ſtale fix- 
penny brown loaf. 
Fack It ever I ſaw a ſhoulder of mutton in iy life look 

ſo like a fixpenny brown loaf, Iam an old baſket wo- 
man. Pet, 


+ Pointing to a brown loaf on the table. This converſation is fadpes 
ſed to be at table, where the ſpeakers ought to ſit, in order to perform to thg 
life. But this may be ch with, as my deſign is to teach children 
to read and ſpeak. 6 


3 


G a 
Pet. Look you, Gentleman, to convince. you what a 
couple of blind poſitive ignorant puppies you are, I will 
uſe but one plain argument. May you both be eternally 
miſerable, if you don't believe this to be a ſhoulder of AS 
good mutton as ever was ſold in market. 
Mar. Why truly upon more mature confideration— 
| Fack. Why, ay, now I have thought more of the mat- 
ter, your Lordſhip ſeems to be in the right. 
Pet. O now you are come to yourſelves. Boy fill me 
a bumper of claret, Come, brothers, here is good health 
to you both. 

Mar. and Jack. Thank your good Lordſhip, and ſhall 
be glad to pledge you. | 
p Pet. That you ſhall my boys. I am not a man to re- 
i Þ fuſe any thing in reaſon. A moderate glaſs of wine is a 
cordial. There“ is a bumper a piece for you. True na- 
tural juice of the grape. None of your naſty balderdaſh 
vintner's brewing. What now þ are you at your doubts 
again? Here boy. Call neighbour Dominic ꝗ the black- 
ſmith here. Bid him bring his tongs with him. Red 
hot, d'ye hear? I'll teach you to doubt. 

Mar. Come, Jack. This houſe is like to be too hot 
s for you and me. He is quite raving mad, Let's get a 
way || as faſt as we can. 
- ack, A plague on his crazy head. If ever! put my 
noſe within his door again, may it be N off in good 
+ Wearneſt. 1 
" * Giving them a cruſt each. + Obſerving them to hors. | 


Saint Dominic, the inventor of the inquiſition. 
1d [| Separation. of the Proteſtant from the I” — 


: 


X- | 2 hind Sypbar. 


0k Jab. GPH AXN, I joy to meet you thus alone. 
8 I have obſery'd of late thy looks are fall'n, 
et. Ofer caſt with gloomy cares and difcontent; 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me 
po- What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, 
reg And turn thy eye thus coldly on thy prince ? 


Sypb. 


, 5 
Sieh. Tis not my talent to conceal my ann. 
Or carry ſmiles or ſun ſhine in my face, 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart: 
I:have not yet ſo much of the Roman in me. 


ub. Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungenerous terms, 


Againſt the lords and ſovereigns of the world? 
Doſt not thou ſee mankind fail down before them, 
And own the force of their ſuperior virtue? 

Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 

Amidſt our barren rocks and burning ſands, 

That does not tremble at the Roman name? 


Sypbh. Gods! Where is the worth that ſets this people up 


Above your own Numidia's tawny ſons? 

Do they with tougher ſinews bend the bow? 
Or flies the javelin ſwifter to its mark, 
Launch'd from the vigor of a Roman arm? 
Who like our active African inſtrudts 
The fiery ſteed, and trains him to his hand? 


Or guides in troops the embattled elephant, 


Laden with war ? Theſe, theſe are arts, my prince, 

In which your Zama does not ſtoop to Rome. 
Jub | Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rank, 

Perfe&ions that are placed in bones and nerves .-. 

A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views : | 

To civilize the rude unpolith'd world, 

To lay it under the reſtraint of laws ; . 

To make man mild, and ſociable to man; 

Tg cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 

With wiſdom, difcipline, and liberal arts; . 

The eſtabliſhments of life: virtues like theſe, 

Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 

And break our fierce barbarians.into men- 


Syph. Patience, juſt heavens !|—Excuſe an old man's. 


warmth. 
What are thoſe wondrous. civilizing arts, 
This Roman poliſh and this ſmooth behavior, - 
That render man thus tractable and tame? 


Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 


e 
Ta 
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To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 

To eheck the farts and fallies of the foul, | 

And break off all its commerce with the tongue? 

In ſhort, to change us into other creatures 

Than what our nature and the gods deſign'd us? | 
Zub. To ſtrike thee dumb: turn up thy eyes to Cato! 

There mayſt thou ſee to what a godlike height 

The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. | | 

While good, and juſt and, anxious for his friends, 

He's ſtill ſeverely bent againſt himfelf; = 8 

Renouncing fleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe, 

He ſtrives with thirſt and hunger, toil and heat; 

And when his fortune ſets before him all 

The pomp and pleaſure that his ſoul can wiſh, 

His rigid virtue will accept of none. 
Sypb. Believe me, prince, there's not an African 

That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 

In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues. _ 


Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chaſe, 


| Amidſt the running ſtream he ſlakes his thirſt, 
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Toils all the day, and at the approach of night 
On the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn: 

Then riſes freſh, purſues the wonted game, 

And if the following day he chance to find 

A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, 

Blefles his ſtars, and thinks it luxury. 

Jub. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't difcern _ 
What virtues grow from ignorance and what from choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 

But grant that others could with equal glory © 


Look down on pleaſures, and the baits of ſenſe ; 


Where ſhall we find the man that bears affliction, 

Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato? 8 
Heavens | with what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs of mind, 
He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſufferings |! 

How does he rife againſt aload of woes, 


And thank the gods that threw the weight upon E 
. | vl» 
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Spb. *Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtineſs of ſoul : 
I think the Romans call it ſtoiciſm. 
Had nor your royal father thought ſo highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's cauſe, 
He had not fallen by a ſlave's hand inglorious : 
Nor would his flaughter'd army now have lain 
On Afric ſands, disfigured with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves ard vultures of Numidia. 
Jab. Why doſt thou call my ſorrows up afreſh | 
My father's name brings tears into mine eyes. 
Sypb. Oh, that you'd profit by your father's ills ! 
Zu5. What wou'dit thou have me 400 N 
8 5h. Abandon Cato. 
Jub. Syphax, I ſhould be more than twice an Orphan 
by ſuch a loſs. 
Syph. Ay, there's thetic that vieds oY) 
You long to call him father. Marcia's cbarms 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I ſay. 15 
Fab. Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate; 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 
Left it ſhould take more freedom than Pl give it. 
Syph. Sir, your great father never uſed me thus. 
Alas, he's dead! but can you e'er forget 
The tender ſcrrows and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces, aad repeated bleſſings, 
Waich you drew from him in your laſt farewell? 
Still muſt I cheriſh the dear, ſad remembrance, 
At once to torture, and to pleaſe my foul. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
(His eyes brimfull of tears) then ſighing cry'd; 
Pc*thee be careful of my fon |! — lis grief 
Swell'd up ſo high, he could not utter more. 
Jub. Alas, the ſtory melts away my foul, 
The beſt of fathers ! how ſhall I diſcharge - 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him? 
Syph. By laying up his counfels in your heart. 
745, His couaſels bade me yield to thy directions: 


Then, 
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Then, Syphax, chide me in ſevereſt terms; 
Vent all thy paſſion, and VII ſtand its ſhocks 
Calm and unruffled as a ſummers fea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. 
Syph. Alas, my prince, Vil guide you to your ſafety 
ub, I do believe thou wouldſt ; but tell me how? i 
Syph. Fly from the fate of Ceſar's foes. it 
= My father ſcorn'd to do it. „ 1 
. And therefore dy'd. | 
Jub. Better to die ten thouſand deaths, 
Than wound my honor. 
Syph. Rather ſay, your love. 
Jub. Syphax, I've promiſ'd te preſerve ray temper z 
Why wilt thou urge me to confeſs a flame 
I long have ſtifled, and would fain conceal ? | 
Syph. Believe me, prince, tho' hard to conquer love, 
»Tis eaſy to divert and break its force: 4 
Abſence might cure it, or a fecond miſtreſs 2 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court 
Have faces fluſh'd with more exalted charms ; 
The ſun that rolls his caariot o'er their heads, 
Works np more fire and colour in their cheeks : 
Vere you with theſe, my prince, you'd ſoon forget 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the North. | i 
ub. Tis not a ſet of features, nor complexion, - | 
The tincture of the ſkin that I admire. 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eyes, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her ſex : 
True, ſhe is fair (Oh, how divinely fair !) 
But (till the lovely maid improves her charms, 
With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of manners. Cato's ſoul 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dvell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
anten the rigor of her father's virtues. _ | 
en, $yph. How does your tongue grow wanton in her praiſe! 
x KW oljey 
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Wolſey and Cromwell. 


AREWELL, a long farewell to all my great 
neſs! 
This is the ſtate of man: To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froft, a killing froſt, 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a-ripening, nips his ſhoot ; 
And then he falls as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy ' 
Ot a rude ftream, that muſt forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate you ! 
I feel my heart new open'd. Oh how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on prince's favors | 
There is, betwixt that ſmile he would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have; 
And when he falls he falls like, Lucifer, : 
Never to riſe again. [Enter Cormwell. 
Why, how now Cromwell ? 
Crom. I have not power to ſpeak, Sir. 
Vol. What, amazed 
At my misfortunes? Can thy ſpirit wonder 
A great man ſhould decline? Nay, if you weep, 
I'm fallen indeed. 
Crom. How does your Grace ? 
Wol. Why, well; 
Never ſo truly happy, my good Gas l 
I know myſelf now, and I feel within me 
A peace abe all earthly dignities; ; 
A till and quiet conſcience: The king has cured me, 
I humbly thank his Grace; and from theſe — 
| Theſe ruin'd pillars, -out of pity taken 


ol. 


| 
O, *tis a burthen, Cromwell, *tis a burthen, _ © \\f 
* 

| 


Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 


The king has gone beyond me: all my glories - "Bf 


To be thy lord and maſter. | Seek the king, = 


A load would fink a navy, too much honor. \| 


Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven! 
Crom. Pm glad your Grace has made thatrightuſeof it. 
Vol. J hope I have: I'm able now, methinks, * 
Out of a fortitude of ſoul I feel, 1 
To endure more miſeries, and greater far, j 
Than many weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? . 
Crom. The heavieſt and the worſt, | 


Is your diſpleaſure with the king. | 


Wol. God bleſs him! 

Crom. The next is that Sir Thomas Mere is choſen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. - 

Wot. That's fomewhat ſudden 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highneſs' favor, and do juſtice 
For truth's ſake and his conſcience; that his bones, 
When he has run his courſe, and ſleeps in bleſſings, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on him! 
What more? | | 
Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome 


Inſtall'd Lord Archbiſhop of Gen = | 


Pol. That's news indeed | 13 3 
Crom. Laft, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long married, 

This day was view'd in open as the Queen, 


Only about her coronation _ | | 
Wol. There was the wag that pull'd me down: 0 
Cromwell. | 


In that one woman I have loſt forever. | 
No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth my honors; 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 

Upon my ſmiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 1 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now | 


(That ſun I pray may never ſet) I've told him | 
f | Ft 1 hat 1 
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Wat and how true thou art; he will advance thee ; 
W Some little memory of me will ſtir him, 

= (I know his noble nature) not to let 

Thy hopeful ſervice periſh too. Go Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make uſe now, and provide 

For thine own future ſafety. 


. Crom. O my Lord, 

Muft 1 then — you ? Muſt I needs forego 

= 350 good, fo noble, and ſo true a maſter ? 
Bear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 
Wich what a ſorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The King ſhall have my ſervice; but my prayers 

For ever, and for ever, ſhall be your's. 

1 Wael. Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
un all my miſeries, but thou haſt forced me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman 

Let's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me Cromwell 
And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 
= And fleep in dull cold marble, where mention 
Of me muſt no more be heard, ſay then I taught thee; 
Say, Wolley, that once rode the waves of glory, 

And ſounded all the depths and ſhoals of honor, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rife in; 
A ſure and ſafe one, tho? thy maſter mile d it. 

{ Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me: 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 

By that ſin fell the angels; how can man then 
(Tho' the image of his Maker) hope to win by it? 
* thyſelf laſt; cheriſh thoſe hearts that wait thee | 
orruption wins not more than honeſty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

lo filence envious tongues. Be juſt and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'ſt at, be thy Country's, 

1 Thy 12 and Truth's; ; then if thou fall'ſt, O Crom- 
| well 

Thou fall'&t a bleſſed martyr. Serve the King 

And pr'thee lead me in 8 
There take an inventory of all I have, 

= To the laſt penny, tis the Kings. My robe, 


And 
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And my integrity to heav'n, is all 4 
J dare to call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell |: 

ad I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal "2 
' 


I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. . 9 
Crom. Good Sir, have patience. | fi 
Vol So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of court! My hopes in heaven do dwell. 


| 

The Quarrel of Brutus and Caſſius. 
Cafe Hat you have wrong'd me doth appear in this, | 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; A» 

W herein my letter (praying on his ſide, | 

Becauſe I knew the man) was {lighted of. 
Bru. You wrong'd yourſelf to write in ſuch a caſe, 

Caf. In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence ſhould bear its comment. 

Bru. Let let me tell you, Caffius, you yourſelf | 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm. in 
'To ſell and mart your offices for gold, | | 
To undeſervers. | 

Caf. I an itching palm? | 
You know that you are Brutus that ſpeak this, 

Or, be affured, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt. 

Beru. The name of Caflius honors this corruption, 

And cbaſtiſement doth therefore hide its head. W 
Caf. Chafſtiſement | | 1 
Bru. Remember March, the ides of March DP: > 3 

Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice ſake ? 

What villain touch'd his body, that didſt ab, 

And not for juſtice? What, ſhall ene of us, 

That ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 

But for ſupporting robbers ; ſhall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with theſe. bribes ? 

And ſell the mighty meed of our large honors 8 

For ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus? +. 

I would rather be a dog, and bay the moon, Wy 
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Than ſuch a Roman. 
=_— Ca}. Brutus, bay not me, 
= I'll not endure it; you forget yourſelf, 
Lo hedge mein; I am a ſoldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourſelf 
Io make conditions. 
Bi. Go to; you are not, Caſſius. 
+ of, Iam. | 
I. I fay, you are not. 
Ca/. Urge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf — 
I{ave mind upon your health—tempt me no farther, 
Bru. Away, flight man! 
Caf. Is't poſhble ? 
| Bru. Hear me, for I will ſpeak: 
W- Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman ſtares? + 
Ca/. Mutt I endure all this, 
Bru. All this? ay more. Fret til your proud heart 
breaks 
= Go tell your ſervants how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Muſt I budge 7 ? 
Muſt I obſerve you? muft I ſtand and crouch » 
= Under your teſty humor? Be aſſured, 
Tou ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 
| Though it do ſplit you; for from this day forth, 
Uu uſe you for my mirth, yea for my laughter, 
Wl. 1 * you are waſpiſh. 
F Is it come to this? 
BY. You ſay, you are a better ſoldier ; 
Let it appear ſo? make your vaunting true, - 
And it mall pleaſe me well. For mine own part, 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 
Caſ. You wrong me every _ Mou wrong me, 
Brutus 
I faid, an elder ſoldier, not a better: 
Did 1 ſay better? 
Bru. If you did, I care not. 
Ca/. When Ceſar liv'd, he durſt not thus have moved 
me. 
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Bru. Peace, peace, you durſt not ſo have tempted him 
Caſ. I durſt not! | | 
Bru. No. 5 N | RY 
Caſ. What? 2 durſt not tempt TE ? 
Bru. For your life you durſt not. | 
Do not preſume too much upon my love; 
I may do what I ſhall be ſorry for. 
Bru. You have done what you ſhould be ſorry for. 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd fo ſtrong in honeſty, 
'Fhat they paſs by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I reſpe&t not. I did ſend to you 
For certain — of gold, which you deny'd me; 
For IJ can raiſe no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, _ 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hand of peaſants their vile traſh, 
By any indirection. I did ſend 
10 you for gold to pay my legions. 
| . Which you denied me; was that done like Caffius ? 
Should I have anſwered Caius Caſſius fo ? 
When Marcus Brut us grows fo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Daſh him to pieces, 
Caf. I deny'd you not. 
Bru. You did. 
Caſ. I did not—he was but a fool © 
That brought my anſwer back. Brutus hath rived my. | 
heart | 
A friend ſhould bear a friends infirmities, | 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. | 
Bru. I do not. Still you practiſe them on me. | 
Caf. You love me not. | 
Bru. I do no like your faults. | 
Caf. A friendly eye could never fee ſuch faults. 
5 
? 
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Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do 
Appear as huge as high Olympus. 


Caſ. Come, Anthony, and young Octavius, come! 
F f 2 Revenge 


* 


| | {4 342 ) 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, 
For Caſſius is a- weary of the world; | 5 
Hated by one he loves; braved by 'his brother; 2 
erte by a bondman ; all his faults obſerv d 
i Set in a note book, learn'd and conn'd by rote = 
i To caſt into my teeth. O I could weep lf 
My ſpirit from mine eyes !|—There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breaſt—within, a heart 
W | Dearer than Plutus* mine, richer than gold! 
If that thou need'ſt a Roman” 8, take it forth. 
I that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart: 
Strike as thou didſt at Ceſar; for I know, 
= When thou didſt hate him werſt, thou lovedſt him better 
Than ever thou lov'dſt Caſſius 
Bru. Sheathe your dagger; 
Be angry when you will, it ſhall have ſcope z 
Do what you will, dishonor ſhall be humor. 
O Caius you are yoked with a lamb, | 
hat carries anger, as the flint bears fire; ; 
Wich much inforced, ſhews a haſty ſpark, 
And ſtraight! is cold again. 
Ca. Hath Cafſius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
Wen grief, and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him? 
Beru. When I ſpoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 
Caſ. Do yon confeſs ſo much? Give me your hand. 
Bru. And my heart too. 
Caſ. O Brutus ! 
Bru. What's the matter? 
{| Caf. Have you not love enough to bear with me 
Wen that raſh humor which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? 
|; Bru. Les, Caſſius, and from henceforth 
| 
| 
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When you are over-carneft with your Brutus, 


He'll think your mother chides, and leave you ſo. | 
* W. | 
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+ no other. Men now-a-days think it a dreadful hardſhip & 
to pay alittle intereſt ; and will quibble a thouſand ways | 


carefully exact intereſt upon intereſt, and a 
| principal. 
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A Dialogue written in the year $596, 5 Mr, Andrus 
HY 2271 TLale- College, ſince deceaſed 


OW now, Mr. anne! ? Have > you ſettled J 
the controverſy with Baxter ? 
Hunks. Yes, to a fraction, upon condition that be⸗ 
would pay me fix per cent upon all his notes and daun 
from the date until they were diſcharged. 
Blithe. Then it ſeems you have brought him to- your 
own.terms ? 4 
Hunks. Indeed I have, I would ſettle will him upon | 


2 2. 
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to fool a body out of their juſt property; but Pve grown 
tos old to be cheated in that manner. I take care to ſe- 
cure the intereſt, as well as the principal. And to pre- 
vent any difficulty, I take new notes eve year, and 
| it to the 


Blithe. You don't exact intereſt upon intereſt | this (: 
looks a little like extortion. 3s 
Hunks. Extortion I have already loſt more than, he 1 
hundred pounds, by a number of raſcally þankrupts. ®#FR 
won't truſt a farthing of my money without Intereſt, upon 
intereſt. | 
Blithe. I fee I muſt humor his foible, there's no o- 
ther way to deal with him. » TAfide. I 
Hunke. There's no ſecurity in men's obligations, in 
theſe times. And if I've a ſum of money in the hands of 1 


thoſe we call good chaps, I'm more plagu'd to get it un 
*tis all worth. They would be glad to turn me off widh | f 
meer rubbith, if they could. Id rather keep my money 
in my own cheſt, than let it out for ſuch ſmall inter 
eſt as I have for it. Þ 

Blithe. There's ſomething I confeſs, in your obſerva- 
tions. We never know when we are ſecure, unleſs we 
have our property in our cheſts, or in lands. 1 

Kuni. That's true.— I'd rather have my proper a 
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lands at three per cent, than in the hands of the beft man 
in this town at fix—it is fact. Lands will grow higher 
when the wars are over, 

Blithe. You're entirely right. I believe if I'd as much 


money as you, I ſhould be of the ſame mind. 


Hunks. That's a good diſpoſition, We muſt all learn 


to take care of ourſelves, theſe hard times. But I won- - 
der hew it happens that your diſpoſition is ſo different 


from your ſon's—he's extremely wild and profuſe—1 


ſhould think it was not* poſſible for you, with all your 
= prudence and dexterity, to get my as faſt as he would 


= fpend it 

[ Blithe. Oh he's young and airy ; we muſt make allow. 
ances for ſuch things ; we uſed to do ſo ourſelves when 
we were young men. 

Hunks, No, you're miſtaken; I never wore a neck- cloth 
nor a pair of ſhoe buckles, on week days, in my life. 
But that is now become cuſtomary among the lowelt rank 
of people. 

Blithe. You have been very ſingular; there are * 
men in our age that have been fo frugal and ſaving as you 
have, but we muſt always endeavor to conform ourſelves 
a little to the cuſtom of the times. My ſon is not more 
extravagant than other young people of his age. He loves 
todrink a glaſs of wine ſometimes, with his companions, 
and to appear pretty gaily dreſt: but this is only what is 
natural, and cuſtomary for every one. I underſtand he 
= has formed ſome connections with your eldeſt daughter, 
and I ſhould be fond of the alliance, if I could gain your 
approbatien in the matter. 

| Hunks. The cuſtom of the times will undo us all— 
there's no living in this prodigal age—the young people 

| muſt have their bottles, their tavern dinners, and dice, 
while the old ones are made perfect drudges to ſupport 
their luxury. 
| Blithe. Our families, Sir, without doubt would be very 
[| 
1 


1 in ſuch a connection, it you would grant your con- 
ſent. 


q Hunks, I loſe all patience when I ſee the young 
i bpeaux 
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beaux and fops ſtrutting about the ſtreets in their laced 
coats, and ruffled ſhirts, and a thouſand other extrava- 
gant articles of expence. 4 
© Blithe. Sir, I thonld be very glad if you would turn 
your attention to the queſtion I propoſed. | 

Hunks. There's one halt. of theſe coxcomical ſpend- 
thrifts, that can't pay their rates, and yet they are con- 
ſtantly running into debt, and their prodigality mult be 
ſupported by poor, honeſt, laboring men. 1 

Blithe, This is inſufferable1 > I'm vex'd at the old fel- 
low's impertinence. Ade. 

Hunks. The world has got to a ſtrange pals, a very J 
ſtrange paſs indeed; there's no diſtinguiſhing a poor 
man from a rich one, but only by his 8 drefs, 
and ſupercilious behavior. 

Blithe. 1 abhor to ſee a man all mouth and no ears. 

Hunks. All mouth and no ears | do you mean to in- 
ſult me to my face ? 

Blithe. 1 aſk your pardon, Sir; but Pre been talking 
to you this hour, and you have paid me no attention. 

Hunks. Well, and what is this mighty affair upon 
which you want my opinion. 

Blitbe. It is ſomething you have paid but very little 
attention to, it ſeems: I'm willing to be heard in my 
turn, as well as you. I was telling that my ſon had en- 
tered upon a treaty of marriage with your eldeſt daugh- 3 
ter, and I defire your conſent in the matter. = 

Hunſs. A treaty of marriage! why did'nt ſhe aſk my | 
liberty before ſhe attempted ſuch a thing? A treaty of 
marriage! I won't hear a word of it. 7 

Blithe. 'The young couple are very fond - each other, 


and may perhaps be ruin'd if you croſs their inclinations. 7 


Hunks. Then let them be ruin'd. I'll have my daugh- 


ter to know ſhe ſhall make no treaties without my con- 


ſent, 
Blithe. She's of the ſame mind ; that's what ſhe wants 
now. 
Hunks. But you ſay the treaty is already made ; ; ho w- 
ever I'll make it over again. | 
| 8 Blitbe. [ 


( 

Blithe, Well, Sir, the Gronger the better, 

Hunks. But I mean to make it void: 

Blithe. I want no trifling in the matter; the ſubject is 


= not of a trifling nature. I expect you will give me a di- 


rect anſwer, one way or the other. 

Hunks. If that's what you deſire, I can tell you at 
once, I have two very ſtrong objections againſt the pro. 
poſal; one is, I diflike your ſon; and the other ie, I 
have determined upon another match for my 8 9858 

Blithe. Why do you diſlike my ſon,” pray ? 

Hunks. Oh, he's like the reſt of mankind, running 


on in this extravagant way of living. My eſtate was 


earned too hardly to be trifled away in ſuch a manner. 

Blithe. Extravagant! I'm ſure he's very far from de- 
ferving that character. Tis true, he appears genteel and 
faſhionable among people, but he's in good buſineſs, and 
lives above board, and that's ſufficient fer any man. 

Hunks. Tis faſhionable, I ſuppoſe, to powder and 
curl at the barber's an hour or two before he viſits his 
miſtreis—to pay fix-pence or eight-pence for bruſhing 
his boots—to drink a glaſs of wine at every tavern—to 
dine upon fowls dreſt in the richeſt manner :—And he 
muſt dirty two or three ruffled ſhirts in the Journey. 
This is your genteel faſhionable way, is it ? 

Blithe. Indeed, Sir, it is a matter of importance to ap- 
pear decently at fuch a time, if ever. Would you have 
"him go as you us'd to upon the ſame buſineſs, dreſs'd in 
a long, ill-ſhapen coat, a greaſy pair of breeches, and a 
flap'd hat; with your oats in one fide of your ſaddle-bags, 
and your dinner in the other? this would make an odd 


appearence indeed, in the preſent age. 


Hunks. A fig for the appearance, ſo long as I gain'd 
my point, and fav'd my money, and conſequently my cre. 
dit. The coat you mention is the ſame I have on now. 
"Tis not fo very long as you would repreſent it to be— 
[meaſuring the ſhirts by one leg.] Yee, it comes but juſt 
below the calf, This is the coat that my father was mar- 
ried in, and I after him. It has been in the faſhion five 
times fince it was new, and never was alter'd, and 'tis 
a pretty good coat yet, Blitbe. 


(347 ) 
Blitbe. You've a wonderful faculty of ſaving your 
money and credit, and keeping in the faſhion at the ſame 
time. I ſuppoſe you mean by ſaving your credit, that 
money and credit are inſeparably connected. 8 
Hunks. Yes that they are; he that has one, need not 
fear the loſs of the other. For this reaſon, I can't con- 
tony to your ſon's propoſal: he's too much of a ſpend. 
thrift to merit my approbation. 3 
Blithe. If you call him a ſpendthrift for this generoſity, 
I deſire he never may merit your approbation. A reputa. 
tion that's gain'd by faving money in the manner you 
have mention'd, is at beſt but a deſpicable character. 
Hunks, Do you mean to call my character deſpicable ? 
Blithe, We won't. quarrel about the name, fince you 
are ſo well contented with the thing. 
_ Hunks. You're welcome to your opinion, I would not 
give a fiddle-ftick's-end for your good or ill-will, my 
ideas of reputation are entirely different frem your's, or 
your ſon's, which are juſt the ſame; for I find you juſtify 
him in all his conduct. But as I have determined upon 
another match for my daughter, I ſhan't role myſelf 
about his behavior. „„ 
Bliche. But perhaps your propoſed match will be 
equally. diſagreeable. 1 IT 
Hunks. No, I've no apprehenſion of that. He's a 
perſon of a fine genius, and an excellent character. 
Blithe. Sir, I defire to know who this perſon is, that 
has ſuch a* genius and character, and is ſo agreeable to 
your taſte. | 25 
Hunks. Tis my young couſin Griffin. He's heir to a 
great eſtate, you know. He diſcovered a ſurprizing 
genius almoſt as ſoon as he was born. When he was a 
very child, he made him a box, with one ſmall hole in 
it, into which he could juſt crowd his money, and could 
not get it agam without breaking his box; by whick 
means he made a continual addition till he had filled it, 
and 


Blithe. Enough ! enough! I've a ſufficient idea of his 
character without hearing another word. But arc 200 
| ure 
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fure you ſhall obtain this excellent match for your daugh- 
ter? 1 

Hunks. Oh, I'm certain on't, Tl! date you, and my 
utmoſt wiſhes are gratified with the proſpect. He has a 
large patrimony lying between two excellent farms of 
mine, which are at leaſt worth two thouſand pounds. 


| Theſe Pve given to my daughter; and have ordered her 


uncle to take the deeds into his own hands, and to deli- 
ver them to her on the day of her marriage. 

Blithe. Then it ſeems you've almoſt accompliſhed the 
* buſineſs. But have you got the conſent of the young 
gentleman in the affair? 

_ "Hunks. His conſent l what need I care about his con- 
- ſent, ſo lovg as Pve his father's, that's ſufficient for my 
purpoſe ! 

Blithe. Then you intend to force the young Fo pes to 
marry, if they are unwilling. 

Hunks. Thoſe two thouſand pounds will ſoon give 
them a diſpoſition, I'll warrant you. 
our ſchemes, I confeſs, are artfully concert- 
ed; butTmuſt tell you, for your mortification, that the 
young gentleman is already married. 

Hunks. What do you ſay ! already married! it can't 
be! I don't believe a ſyllable on't! 

Blithe. Every fyllable is true, whether you believe it 
or not; I received a letter this day from bis father; if 
you won't believe me, you may read it, [gives bim the 

letter.) There's the account in the poſtſcript. [ Points 10 

fe. 
| Hunks reads. I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that laſ? 
Thurſday my fon was married to Miſs Clary Brentford, 
and that all parties are very happy in the connection. Con- 
fuſion ! [throws down the letter.] What does this mean | 

married to Clary Brentford ! this is exactly one of couſin 
Tom's villainous tricks. He promis'd me that his ſon 
mould marry my daughter, upon conditions that I would 
give her thoſe two farms; but I can't imagine from what = 
ſtupid | motives he has alter'd ons mind ! 


( 240 } 


Blitze Diſappointment is the common lot of all men; 
even our ſureſt expectations are ſubject to misfortune. 

Hunks. Diſappointment ! this comes from a quarter 
| from which 1 leaſt expected one. But there's the deeds, 
I'll take care to ſecure them again; 'tis a good hit that I 
did not give them to the young rogue beforehand. 
Blitbe. That was well thought of; you keep a good 
look-out, I ſee, though you can't avoid ſome diſappoint- 
ments. I ſee nothing in the way now, to hinder my 
ton's proceeding; you will eaſily grant, your conſent, now 
you're cut off from your other expectations. 

Hunks. I can't fee into this crooked affair—P'm hear- 
tily vex'd at it. What cou'd induce that old villain to 
deceive me in this manner? I fear this was ſome ſcheme 
of my daughter's, to prevent the effect of my deſign, It 
this is her plan, if ſhe ſets ſo light by two thoufand 
pounds, ſhe ſhall ſoon know what *tis to want it, I'll pro- 
Miſe her. 

Blithe. If you had beſtow'd your pift, without crot- 
fing her inclination, ſhe wou'd have accepted it very 
thankfully. - 

- Hunks. O, I don't doubt it in the leaſt; that wou'd 
have been a pretty ſtory—indeed | but ſince ſhe infiſts 
upon gratifying a fogtith fancy, ſhe may follow her own 
inclination, and take the conſequences of it; but Vit. 
keep the favors I 8 to beſtow on her, for thoſe that 
know how to prize them, and that merit them by a be- 
coming gratitude. . 

Blithe. But you won't reject her, deſtitute of a patri- 
mony, and a father's bleſſing ! 

Hunks. Not one farthing ſhall ſhe ever receive from my 
band. Your ſon may take her, but her perſon is barely 
all that I'll give him: be has ſeduc'd her to diſobey her 
father, and he ſhall feel the effects of it. 
Blithe. You're ſomewhat ruffled, I perceive, but I hope 
you'll recall theſe raſh reſolutions in your cooler mo- 
ments, 

Hunks. No, never, I give you my word, and that's 
fix :d as the laws of the Medes and Perſiaus. 

G =: Biithe. 
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Blithe. But look ye, Sir, here's another circumſtance 
to be attended to; my for has the deeds already in his 
own hands. 

Hunks, Deeds! what deeds! thoſe I gave to my brother? 

Blithe. Yes, the very ſame. 

Hunks; What a compoſition of villainy and witchcraft 
is here! What! my deeds given up to your ſon! 

Blithe. Yes; your brother thought that my fon bad 
an undoubted title to them now, fince his couſin was 
married, and ſo he gave them up the next day. 

Bets, This is intolerable! I could tear the ſcalp 
from my old brainleſs ſcull; why had not I more wit 

than to truſt them with him | Im cheated every way | I 
can't truſt a farthing with the beſt friend I have on earth? 

Blithe. That's very true—'tis no wonder you can't 
truſt your beit friend. The truth of the caſe is, you 
have no friend, nor can you expect any, ſo long as you 
make an idol of yourſelf, and feaſt your ſordid, avarici- 
ous appetite upon the misfortunes of mankind. You take 
every poflible advantage, by the preſent calamities, to 
gratify your own ſelfiſh diſpofition. So long as this is 
the caſe, depend upon it you will be an object of univer- 
fal deteſtation. There's no one on earth who would not 
rejoice to ſee how you're brought in. Your daughter 
tras now got a good inheritance, and an agreeable part- 
ner, which you were in duty bound to grant her ; but, 
inſtead of that, you were then doing your utmoſt to de- 
prive her of every enjoyment of life. [ Hunks puts his 
hand to his breaſ!.} I don't wonder your conſcience ſmites 
vou for your villainy. Don't you ſee how Juſtly you have 
been cheated into your duty ? 

Hunks. Vil go this moment to an attorney, and get a 
warrant; I'll put the viltain in jail before an hour is at 
an end. Ob, my deeds | 1 farms ! what {hall I do for 
my farms | 

Blithe. Give yourſelf no further trouble about them; 
there's no evidence in the caſe; you muſt be ſenſible 
therefore, an action can't lie, I would adviſe you to reſt 


contented, and learn from diſappointments, not to _ 
uch 


my farms ! 


1 | 

fuch an exorbitant value upon wealth. In the t mean 

time I ſhould be very glad of your company at the wed- 

ding. My ſon and his wife would be very happy to ſee 
on. 

: Hunks. The devil fly away with you, and your ſon, 

and your ſon's wife. O! my farms! what ſhall J do for 


Bevil and Myrtle, 
Bev. (IR, I am extremely obliged to you for this ho- 
nor. 

Myrt. The time, the place, our long acquaintance, 
and many other circumſtances, which affect me on this 
occafion, oblige me, without ceremony or conference to 
deſire, that you will comply with the reque h in my let- 
ter, of which you have already acknowledged the receipt. 

Bev. Sir, I have received a letter from you in a very 
unuſual ſtyle. But, as I am conſcious of the integrity 
of my behavior with reſpect to you, and intend that e- 
very thing in this matter, ſhall be your own ſeeking, I 
ſhall underſtand nothing, but what you are pleaſed to con- 
firm face to face. You are therefore to take it for gran- 
ted, that I bave forgot the contents of your epiſtle. 

AMyrt. Your cool behavior, Mr. Bevil, is agreeable to 
to the unworthy uſe, you have made of my ſimplicity and 
frankneſs to you. And I ſee, your moderation tends to 
your own advantage, not mine; to your own fafety, 
not to juſtice for the wrongs you have done your friend. 

Bev. My own ſafety ! Mr. Myrtle. 
Myrt. Your own fatety, Mr. Bevil. 

Bevil. Mr. Myrtle, there is no diſguiſing any longer, 

that I underſtand what you would force me to. You 
know my principle upon that point; and you have often 
heard me expreſs my difapprobation of the ſavage man- 
ner of deciding quarrels, which tyrannical cuſtom has in- 
troduced, to the breach of all laws, both divine and hu- 
man. 
Myrt. Mr, Bevil, Mr. Bevil! It would be a2 good firſt 


principle 
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prince, in thoſe who have ſo tender a conſcience that 
way, to have as much abhorrence at doing injuries, ac— 
[Turns away abrupliy.] 

Bevil. As what? 

Myrt. As fear of anſwering them. 

Be vil. Mr. Myrtle, I have no fear of anſwering any in- 
jury I have done you; becauſe I have meant you none; 
tor the truth of which I am ready to appeal to any indit- 
jerent perſon, even of your own choofing. But I own, 
I am afraid of doing a wicked action, I mean of ſhedding 
your blood, or giving you an opportunity of ſhedding 
mine, cold. I am not afraid of you, Mr. Myrtle. But I 
own, I am afraid of Him, who gave me this life in truſt 

| en other conditions and with other deſigns, than that I 
' 1ſhbould hazard, or throw it away, becauſe a raſh incenſi- 
derate mog is pleaſed to be offended, without knowing 
whether he is injured, or not. No-! will not for you 
or any man's humor, commit a known crime; a crime, 
| which I cannot repair, or which may, in the very act, cut 
mee off from ail poſſibility of repentance. 
| Myrt. Mr Bevil, I muſt tell you, this coolneſs, this mo- 
ralizing, ſhall not cheat me of my love. You may wiſh 
to preſerve your life, that you may poſſeſs Lucinda. And 
i have reaſon to be indifferent about it, if I am to loſe 
all that, from which I expect any joy in life. But I ſhall 
firſt try one means towards recovering her, I mean, by 
ſhewing her what a dauntleſs hero ſhe has choſen for her 
protector. 
Bevil. Shew me but the leaſt glimpſe of argument, 
that I am authoriz'd to contend with you at the peril of 
the life of one of us, and I am ready upon your own terms. 
Tf this will not fatisfy you, and you will make a lawleſs 
2fault upon me, I will defend myſelf as againſt a ruffian. 
There is no ſuch terror, Mr. Myrtle, in the anger of thoſe 
who are quickly hot, and quickly cold again, tbey knew 
not how or why. 1 defy you to ſhew wherein I have 
wrong'd you. 
Myrt. Mr. Bevil, it is eaſy for you to talk cooly on this 
ccaſion. You know not, I ſuppoſe, what it is to love, 


and 
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and from your large fortune and your ſpecious outward 
carriage, have it in your power to come, without any trou- 
ble or anxiety, to the poſſeſſion of a woman of honor ; 
you know nothing of what is to be alarmed, diftraced 


with the terror of loſing what is dearer than ie, 
are happy. Your marriage goes on like common buſineſs ; 


and, in the interim, you have, for your ſoft moments of 
dalliance, your rambling captive, your Indian princeſs, 
your convenient, your ready Indiana. 

Bev. You have touched me beyond the patience of a 
man: and the defence of ſpotleſs innocence, will, 1 hope 
excuſe my accepting your challenge, or at leaſt my oblig- 
ing you to retract your infamous aſperfions. I will not £8 
if I can avoid it, ſhed your blood, nor ſhall you mine, 


But Indiana's purity I will defend. Who * 


Serv. Did you call, Sir? 
Bev. Yes, go call a coach. 


Serv. Sir Mr. Myrtle —gentlemen-you are friends - 


F am but a ſervant but 
Bev. Call a coach. 
pt Serv.) © 
(A long pauſe. They walk h llenly about the room.) 
FAfde.) Shall I (though provoked beyond ſufferance) 
recover myſelf at the entrance of a third perſon, and 


that my ſervant too; and ſhall I not have a due reſpect 


for the dictates of my own conſcience; for what I owe to 
the beſt of fathers, and to the defenceleſs innocence of 
my lovely Indiana, whoſe*very life depends on mine? 

[Te Ari Myrtle.) J have, thank heaven, had time to 
recollect. myſelf. and have determined to convince you, 
by means I would willingly have avoided, but which yet 
are. preferable to murderous duelling, that I am more in- 
nocent of nothing, than of rivalling you in the affections 
of Lucinda. Read this letter; and conſider, what effect 
it would have had upon you to have found it about the 
man you had murdered. 

[Myrtle reads.) I hope it is conſiſtent with the laws 


t a woman ought to impole upon herſelf to acknowledge, . } 


„that your manner of declining what has been propoſed 
S282. s of 


( 


ors treaty of marriage in our family, 'and defiring, 
that the refuſal might come from me, is more engag- 
„ing, than the Smithfield courtſhip of him, whoſe 
: « arms I am in danger of being thrown into, unleſs 
: & your friend exerts himſelf for our common ſafety and 
| happinets.”—O, I want no more, to clear your innocence, 
1 my injured worthy friend. —lI ſee her dear name at the 
bottom —1 fee that you have been far enough from de- 
ſigning any obſtacle to my happineſs, while I bave been 
treating my benefactor as my betrayer—O Bevil, with Þ 1 
u hat words ſhall I— 

Bev. There is no need of words. To convince is more 
than to conquer. If you are but ſatisfied, that I meant t 
you no wrong, all is as it ſhould be. 

Myrt. But can you forgive ſuch madneſs ? | 
1 Bev. Have rot I myſelf offended? I had almoſt been 

| as guilty as you, though I had the advantage of you, by 
Knowing what you did not know. 

Myrt. That I ſhould be ſuch a precipitate wretch ? 

Beu. Prithee no more. 

Myrt. How many friends bave died by the band of 
friends, merely for want of temper ! what do I rot owe 
to your ſuperiority of underſtanding E what a precipice 
have I efcaped | O my friend I Can you ever— forgive 
Dean you ever again look upon me—with an ** of 
tf favor? 

Bev. Why ſhould I not ? any man many miſtake. Any 
man may be violent, where his love is concerned. I was 
myſelf. 


| M;rt:. O Bevil! you are capable of all that is great, 
all — is heroic, 


cc 
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Duince, Snug, Bortaꝶm, Flute, Snowt, and Starveling. 


Qince. JS all our company here ?. 
| Bot. You had beſt call them conjunctly 
and ſeverally, generally and ſpecially, that is whereof to 
call them man by man, according to. the Icrip. 
Vin. Here is the ſcroll of every man's name in this 
town, 


; Pig 
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town, that is fit to be ſeen upon the ſtage before the duke 
and dutcheſs. 

Bot. Good Peter Quince, go to work in a method. 
Begin at the top, and go on te the bottom ; that is, 
whereof as a man may ſay, firſt tell us what the play 
treats of, then read the names of the actors, and ſs your 
buſineſs will ſtand by itfelf as regular, as a building ſet 
upon the very pinnacle of its foundation. 

Juin. Why then the play is the moſt deleQable and 
lamentable comedy entitled and called, the cruel tragedy 
of the death of Pyramus and Thiſpy! 

Bot. A very moving play, I warrant it. A very deep 
tragedy, I know by the ſound of the title of it. Pyramus 
and Thiſby ! I ſuppoſe they are to have their throats cut 
from ear to ear, or their bellies ripped up from the 
waiſt-bands of their breeches to their chins. Well, now, 
good Peter, call forth your actors by the ſcrowl. Maſ- 
ters, ſpread yourſelves out into a clump, every man con- 
junctly by himſelf. 

Quin. Anſwer, as I call you. Nick Bottom, weaver. 

Bot. Ready. Name my part and proceed. 

Qin. Lou, Nick Bottom, are fet down for Pyramus. 

Bot. I am to play Pyramus. Well, and who is Pyra- 
mus ? A gentleman or a ſimple man ? 

Quin. Pyramus is a lovyer, and Thiſby is his ſweet- 


heart. Pyramus kills himſelf for grief, becauſe a lion got 
hold of Thiſby's cloak, and tore it, which makes Pyra- 


mus conclude, as how he had tore her too, and eaten her 
up, all but the cloak; whereof he had not touched her. 
So that poor Pyramus loſes his life d*ye ſee, for nothing at 
all; whereof you know, that it is enough to make a man 
hang himſelf. 8 N 8 

Bot. What then am I to hang myfelf for vexat ion, be- 
cauſe I had killed myſelf for nothing? 

Quin. No; that is not in the play. 

Bot. Here will be ſalt tears wept, or Iam miſtaken. 
An I be the man, that acts this ſame Pyramus, let the 
ladies look to their eyes. I will cendole and congratu- 
late to ſome tune. L will break every heart that is not 

Wo e : double 
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double hooped with flint. I have a main notion of 20 
ing your lovyer, that is croſſed in love. There is buy 
one thing that is more to my humer than your tribula. 
tion lovyer. That is, your tyrant ; your thundering t). 
rant. I could play you, for example, I could play you 
fuch a tyrant as Herricoles, when he gets on the brim. 
ftone ſhirt, and is all on fire, as the unlucky boys burn: 
great rat alive with ſpirits. And then, when he takes up 
little—what's his name. —to ſquir him off of the cliff 


into the ſea. O then 'tis fine, „I'll ſplit the raging 


ce rocks; and ſhivering ſhocks, with thundering knocks, 
&« ſhall break the locks of priſon gates. And Febal's car 


© ſhall ſhine from far, and kindle war with many a ſcar, 


« and make and mar the ſtubborn fates.” There is your 


right tragedy ſtuff. This is Herricole's vein to a hair. 
This is your only true tyrant's vein. Tour lovyer's is 


more upon the condoling and congratulating. Now Pe- 
ter Quince, name the reſt of the players. 

Quin. Francis Flute, bellows mender. 

Flute. Here, Peter Quince. 

Juin. Francis, you mult take Thiſby on you. 

Flute. What, that is to be Nick Bottom's ſweetheart, 
and to have my cloak worried alive by the great beaſt ? 
why, Peter, I have a beard a coming. I fſhan't make 
a clever woman, as you may ſay, unleſs it were Mrs 
What d'ye call her, Mrs. Tibby's mother or aunt. Has 
not the gentlewoman of the play a mother, or an , 
that appears? 

vin. Yes; but you moſt do Thiſby. You will do 
Thiſby well enough, man. You ſhall do it in a maſk. 
Robin Starveling, tailor. | | 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 


Quin. You muſt play Pyramus's father; I will OR 


Thitby's father; Flute muſt play Thiſpy; and Snowt 
Thiſby's mother. Simon Snug, joiner. 

Snug. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Simon, you mult act the part of the lion. 
* Heh ! the part of the lion, do you ſay, Peter 
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| Quince ? why I never made a beaſt of myfelf in my lite, 
's buf] but now and then, when I have drunk a cup too much. 
bull Pin. Plhaw, pſhaw, a better man, than you or I 
ty. either, has been made a beaſt before now; ay, and a 
you horn'd beaſt too. But the lion is a royal beaſt, the king 
rim. of beaſts. So, Simon, you mult play the part of the lion. 
irn: Snug. Well, but an it be a long part, I can't remem- 
s up ber it; for 1 have but a poor brain. Let me ſee how 
cliff many pages. - 
ping Quin. Why, Simon, it is not written. And for the 
cke, matter of that, you may do it off hand. It is nothing 
car but roaring. N 
car, Bot. I'll tell you what, Peter Quince; you were better 
our to let me act the part of the lion. Simon Snug is but a 
air, hen-hearted ſort of a fellow. He won't roar you ſo loud 
s is as a mouſe in the hole in the wall, But, if you will let 
Pe. me play the part, I will make ſuch a noiſe, as ſhall do 
any man's heart good to hear me. I will roar, that the 
duke - ſhall cry, encore, encore, let him roar, let him 
roar, once more, once more. | 
Duin. But if you were too terrible, you might frighten 
rt, the ducheſs and the ladies, that they would ſhriek, and 
t? that were enough to hang us all. 
ke Bot. Ay, if the ducheſs and the ladies were frighted 
rs. | out of their wits, to be ſure, perhaps, they might have 
las no more wit, than to get us all hang'd : but do you think, 
it, | Peter Quince, that I have no more inhumanity in my 
nature, than to frighten people? I would reſtrain and 


lo aggravate my voice, that I would roar you as gentle as 
k. any ſucking dove; I would roar you an it were any night - 
ingale. 


| Quin. I tell you, Nick Bottom, hold your tongue, with 
7 your roaring, and ſet your heart at reſt. You thall play 

't nothing but Pyramus. | 
Bot. Well, if I muſt, I muft. What cannot be endur'd, 
you know, mult be cur'd. But what beard were I beſt 

to play it in? 

r Quin. You muſt not have on a grey beard, you know; 
becauſe it will not look natural for a man with a grey 
peard to be acting the part of a lovyer. Bot. 


* 
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Bet, Why, look you, Maſter Peter Quince, I don 
think it ſo very unnatural to ſee people, with grey beard 
acting the part of lovyers; at leaſt, Iam ſure, it had 
not need be unnatural; for it is common enough. But 
howlomdever it will look a little unnatural, as you ſay 
to ſee the young woman, Mrs. Tibby, fondling and look 
ing ſweet upon a man with grey beard. Whereſore 

upon minture liberation, I will play it in a beard black a 
Jet. | 

Quin. Here, then, Maſters, take your parts, and cor 
them over with as much retention as you can ; that you 
may be ready to rehearſe by to-morrow night. 

Bot. But where muſt we rehearſe, Peter Quince. 
Quin. Why, you know, if we ſhould go to rehear{; 
in a garret, or a malt-loft, we ſhould but draw a mob, 
and perhaps get ourſelves taken up for cromancer:, 
Therefore we muſt go to the palace wood, and do it by 
moonlight. Then you know, we ſhall do it with dacit 
and impoſure of mind, when there is no body to deplaud, 
or to hifs. | 
Ba. Right, Peter Quince. We will be ready for you. 

| [Exeunt.] 
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POETRY 
Contempt of the common Objetis of purſuit. 


ONOR and ſhame from no condition rile ; 
Act well your part: There all the honor lies. 
Fortune in men has ſome ſmall difference made; 

One flaunts in rags ; one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd ; 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 

« What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl ?” 
Il tell you, friend! A wiſe man and a foot. 

You'll find, if once the wiſe man acts the monk: 

Or, cobler like, the parſon will be drunk ; 


Worth 


But by your father's worth if yours you rate, 


Nor own, your fatbers have been fools ſo long. 
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orth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
he reſt is all but leather or prunella. 1 
Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with firings, 'F 
hat thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings, 

Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race 

In quiet flow from Lucrece or Lucrece : 


Count me thoſe only, who were good and great, 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood, 

Has crept thro? ſcoundrels ever fince the flood : 
Go ! and pretend, your family is young; 


What can ennoble ſots, or flaves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
Look next on greatneſs. Say, where greatneſs lies? 
Where, but among the heroes and the wiſe. 
Heroes are all the fame, it is agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede. 4 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives to find, 0 
Or make—an enemy of all mankind. | A 
Not one looks backward : onward Gill he goes; Y 
Yet ne'er looks forward, farther than his noſe. | 
No leſs alike the politic and wiſe; 5 * 
All fly, ſlow things, with circumſpective eyes : . 
Men in their looſe, unguarded hours they take; 1 
Not that themſelves are wiſe; but others weak. 'y 
But grant that thoſe can conquer; theſe can cheat; 1 
'Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great. I! 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or, falling, ſmiles in exile, or in chalas, j 
Like good Aurelius let him reign ; or bleed I 
Like Socrates z that man is great indeed. j 
What's fame? a fancy'd life in others? breath; 
A tbing beyond us, ev'n before our death. | 
Juſt what you hear's your own; and what's unknown, 
The ſame (my lord I) if Tully's or your own. 
All, that we feel of it, begins and ends 
n the ſame circle of our foes, or friends; 
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To all beſides as much an empty ſhade, 
An Eugene living, as a Ceſar dead; 
Alike or when, or where they ſhone, or ſhine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine, 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 
A honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. 
Fame, but from death a villain's name can ſave, 
As juſtice tears his body from the grave; 
When what t' oblivion better were reſign'd, 
Is kung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 
All fame is foreign, but of true deſert; 
Plays round the head ; but comes not to the heart. 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 
In parts ſuperior what advantage lies? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wiſe ? 
*Tis but to know, how little can be known; 
To ſee all others faults and feel our own : 
Condemn'd in buſineſs, or in arts to drudge . 
Without a fecond, and without a judge. 
Truths would you teach, to fave a ſinking land, 
All fear; none aid you.; and few underſtand. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourſelt to view k 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 

Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict ac count; 
Make fair deduCtions : ſee to what they mount. 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt; 
Hew each for other oft is wholly loſt ; 
How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe; 
How ſometimes life is riſqu'd, and always eaſe; 
Think. And if till ſuch things thy envy call, 
Say, would'ſt thou be the man to whom they fall ? 
To ſigh for ribbands if thou art ſo filly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life: 
Look but on Gripus or on Gripus' wife. 
It parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, —meaneſ(t of mankind ; 


Or 
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Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn'd to everlaſting fame: 
If all united thy ambition call, 
From ancient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all. 


Various Cha i 


I'S from high life high characters are drawn; 
A ſaint in crape is twice a ſaint in lawn, 

A judge is juſt; a chanc'Iorjuſter ſtill ; 

A gownman learn'd ; a biſhop what you will; 

Wile, if a miniſter; but if a king, 

More wiſe, more ;uſt, more learn'd, more every thing. — 

Tis education forms the common mind; - 

Juſt as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. 

Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a *ſquire, 

The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a liar ; 

Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave; 

Will ſneaks a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knave; 

Is he a churchman ? Then he's fond of pow'r ; 

A quaker ? Sly. A Preſbyterian ? Sour; 

A ſmart 1 ? all things in an hour. — 

Manners with fortunes, humors turns with climes, 

Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Search then the ruling paſſion. There alone 

The wild are conſtant, and the * known. 


The World compared to a _ 


LL the world's a ſtage; 
And all the men and women, nts players, 

They have their exits and their entrances;; 
And one man, in his time, plays many parts, 
His acts being ſeven ages.—At firſt, the infant; 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms.— 
And, then, the whining ſchool-boy ; with his ſatchel 
And ſhining morning-face, creeping, like ſnail, 
Unwillingly to ſchool.— And, then, the lover; 
Sighing like furnace; with a woeful ballad 
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Made to his miſtreſs? eye-brow.—Then, a ſoldier ; 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard; 
Jealous ia honor; ſudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation | 
Even in the cannon's mouth.—And, then, the juſtice ; 
In fair round belly, with good capen lin'd ; 

With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut; 

Full of wife faws and modern inftances : - 

And ſo he plays his part. —The fixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon 

With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide ; 

His youthful hoſe, well fav'd a world too wide 
For his 'ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiftles in his ſound. —Laft ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. 


CoLumMBUs ts FERDINAND. 


Columbus was a conſiderable number of years engaged in ſo- 
liciting the court of Spain to fit him out, in order to 
diſcover a. new contiuent, which he imagined exifed ſome 
<ohere in the weſtern parts of the ocean. During his 


negociations, he is ſuppoſed to addreſs king Ferdinand in 


the follewing flanzas. 


LLUSTRIOUS monarch of Iberia's ſoil, 
Too long I wait permiſſion to depart ; 

Sick of delays, I beg thy liſt'ning ear 

Shine forth the patron and the prince of art. 

While yet Columbus breathes the vital air, 

Grant his requeſt to paſs the weſtern main: 

Reſerve this glory for thy native ſoil, 120 
And what muſt pleaſe thee more — for thy own reign. 

Of this huge globe how ſmall a part we know 

Does heaven their worlds to weſtern ſuns deny? 
How diſproportion'd to the mighty deer 
The lands that yet in human'proſpe& lie Does 
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Does Cynthia, when to weſtern ſkies arriv'd, 

Spend her ſweet beam upon the barren main, 

2d ne'er illume with midnight ſplendor, ſhe, 

The native dancing on the lightſome green? 

Should the vaſt circuit of the world contain 

Such waſtes of ocean, and ſuch ſcanty land? 

'Tis reaſon's voice that bids me think not fo, 

I think more nobly of the Almighty band. 

Does yen fair lamp trace half the circle round 

To light the waves and monſters of the ſeas ? 

No—be there muft beyond the billowy waſte 

Iflands, and men, and animals, and trees. 

An unremitting flame my breaſt inſpires 

To ſeek new lands amidſt the barren waves, 

Where falling low, the ſource of day deſcends, 

And the blue ſea his evening viſage laves. 

Hear, in his tragic lay, Cordova's fage : * 

« 'The time ſhall come, when numerous years are palt, 

The ocean ſhall diſſolve the bands of things, 

« And an extended region riſe at laſt ; 

« And Typhis ſhall diſcloſe the mighty land 
Far, far away, where none have rov'd before; 
| «© Nor ſhall the world's remoteſt regions be 

« Gibralter's rock, or Thule's ſavage ſhore.” 
Fir'd at the theme, I anguiſh to depart, 
Supply the barque, and bid Columbus fail,” 
He fears no ſtorms upon the untravell'd deep; ; 
Reaſon ſhall ſteer, and fkill diſarm the pale. 
Nor does he dread to loſe the intended courſe,. 
Though far from land the reeling galley ſtray, 
And ſkies above and gulphy ſeas below 
Be the ſole objects ſeen for many a day. 
Think not that nature has unveil'd in vain 
The myſtic magnet to the mortal eye, 
So late have we the guiding needle plann'd 
Only to fail beneath our native ſky ? 5 
Ere this was found, the ruling power of all 
Found for our uſe an ocean in the hand, 
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Its breadth ſo ſmall we could not wander long. 
Nor long be abſent from the neighboring ſtrand, 
Short was the courſe, and guided by the ſtars, 
But ſtars no more ſhall point our daring way; 
The Bear ſhall fink, and every guard be drown'd, 
And great Arcturus ſcarce eſcape the ſea, ; 
When ſouthward we ſhall fteer—O grant my wiſh, 
Supply the barque, and bid Columbus fail, | 
He dreads no tempeſts on the untravell'd deep, 
Rezſon ſhall ſteer, and {kill diſarm the gale. 


2. i. Deſcription of a Storm of Hail. 


ONG ruſh'd the victors o'er the ſanguine field, 
| And ſcarce were Gibeon's loftieſt ſpires beheld ; 
zen up the weſt dark clouds began to riſe, 
vail'd o'er the hills and lengthen'd round the ſkies; 
A ridge of folding fire, their ſummits ſhone ; 
But fearful blackneſs all beneath was thrown 
Swift round the ſun the ſpreading gloom was hurl d, 
And night, and ſolitude amazed the world. 
At once the voice of deep reſounding gales 
Rung flow and ſolemp in the diſtant vales : N 
Then thro' the groves, and o'er the extended plain, 'P 
With ſlormy rage the rapid whirlwinds ran. 
Red o'er the glimmering hills, with pomp divine, 
The lightning's flawing path began to ſhine : 
Far round the immenſe, unuſual thunders driven, 
Proclaim'd the onſet of approaching heaven : 
Aſtoniſh'd nature own'd the ſtrange alarm, 
And the world trembled at the impending ſtorm, 
s Orer the dark fields aghaſt Canaan fiream'd ; 
* Thick in their courſe the ſcatter'd bucklers gleam'd, 
Behind them Joſhua urged the furious car, 
And tenfold horrors hover'd round the war. 
But when the Chief the ſpreading ſtorm ſurvey'd, 
And traced almighty arms in heaven diſplay'd; 
With picrcing voice he gave the great command, 
Stand till, ye choſen ſons, admiring ſtand! 


Behold 
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Behold what awful ſcenes in heaven ariſe! 

Adore the Power, that brightens in the ſkies! 

Now God's tremendous arm afferts his laws; 
Now bids his thunder aid the righteous-cavſe 

Shows man, how virtue ſaves ber choſen bands, 

And points the vengeance dopm'd for guilty lands. | 
Behold, what flames ſhoot forth ! what gloom aſcends? 
How nature trembles ! how the concave rends ! 
How the clouds darken'! fee in yonder ſky, 

Their opening ſkirts proclaim the Almighty nigh | 

He ſpoke, and from the north a ruſhing ſound _ 
Roll'd thro” the heavens, and ſhook the embattled ground, 
Throned on a dark red cloud, an angels form © 
Sail'd, awfully ſublime, above the ſtorm. 

Half veiPd in miſt, his countenance, like a ſun, . 
Inflamed the clouds, and thro? all ether ſhone : 

Long robes of crimſon light behind him flow'd ; 

His wings were flames; his locks were dy'd in blood; 
Ten thouſand fiery ſhapes were round kim driven, 
And all the dazzling pomp of. epening heaven. . 

Now, ſave Canaan's cries that feebly rung 
Round the dark plain, a fearful filence hung; 
ori in dire terror o'er the quivering band, 
e ctherial Viſion waved his ſun-bright band; 

At once, from opening fkies, red flames were hurÞd, 
And thunders, roll'd on thunders, rocked the world 
In one broad deluge ſunk the avenging hail, 

And, piled with tempeſt, roar'd the hoary vale; 

Fierce raging whirlwinds boundleſs nature blend, s 
The ftreams ruſh back; the tottering mountains bend 
Down the tall ſteep their burſting ſummits roll, © 
And cliffs, on cliffs, hoarſe-craſhing, rend the pole. 
Far round the earth, a wild, drear horror reigns; 
The high heavens heave, and roar the gloomy plains; 
One tea of lightning all the region fills, 

And waves of fire ride ſurging o'er the hills: 
The nodding foreſts plunge in ſlame around, 
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And with huge caverns gapes the ſnuddering 
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Swifter than rapid winds Canaan driven 
Refuſe the conflict of embattled Heaven. 
But the dire hail in vain the victims fly, 
And death unbounded ſhook from all the ſky, 
The thunder's dark career, the ſeraph's arm, 
Fierce vengeance blazing down the immenſe of ſtorm, 
From falling groves to burning plains they flew; 
Hail roars around, and angry hoſts purſue; 
From ſhaking ſkies Almighty arms are hurl'd, 
And all the gloomy concave burſts upon the world. 

FS ER of light ! exhauſtleſs fource of good! 
| Supreme, eternal, ſelf-exiftent God! 5 
Hhefore the beamy ſun diſpens'd a ray, 

Flam'd in the azure vault, and gave the day, 
& Before the glimmering moon with borrow'd light 
Shone queen amid the ſilver hoſt of night, 
High in the heavens, thou reign'd ſuperior Lord, 
By ſuppliant angels worſhip'd and ador'd. 
With the celeſtial choir.then let me join 
In chearful praiſes to the Power Divine. 
To ſing thy praiſe, do thou, O God | inſpire 
A mortal breaſt with more than mortal fire. 
In dreadful majeſty thou fit'ſt enthron'd, 
With light encircled, and with glory crown'd ; 
Turo' all infinitude extends thy reign, 
For thee nor heaven z nor heaven of heaveas contain; 
But tho? thy throne is fix'd above the iky, 
Thy omnipreſence fills immenfity. ; 
Saints rob'd in white, to thee their anthems bring, 
And radiant martyrs nallelujahs ſing: 
Heav'n's univerſal hoſt their voices raiſe 
Ja one eternal concert to thy praiſe ; 
And round thy awful throne, with one accord, 
Sing Holy, holy, holy is the Lord. 
At thy creative voice, from ancient night, _ 
Sprang ſmiling beauty, and yon worlds of light: 
hou ſpak' ſt the planetary Chorus roll'd, 
Cupendo's docks: | uameaſur'd and untold ! Let 
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Let there be light, ſaid God,—light inſtant ſhone 
And from the orient burſt the golden ſun ; 
Heav'n's gazing hierarchies, with glad ſurprize, 
Saw the firſt morn inveſt the recent ſkies, 
And firait th” exulting troops thy throne ſurround 
With thouſamd thouſand harps of raptrous ſound ; 
Thrones, powers, dominions, (ever ſhining trains!) 
Shouted thy praiſes in triumphant ſtrains: _ 
Great are thy works, they ſing ; and all around, 
Great are thy works, the echoing heav'n's reſound.. 
Th' effulgent ſun, unſufferably bright, 
ls but a ray of thy o'erflowing light; 
Ihe tempeſt is thy breath; the thunder burl'd. 
Tremendous raars thy. vengeance o'er the world; 
Thou bow'ſt the heavn's, the ſmoking mountains nod, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and nature owns her God;. 
Pale tyrants ſhrink, the atheiſt ſtands aghaſt, 
And impious kings in horror breathe their laft.. 
To this great God, alternately I'd pay 
Th' evening anthem, and the morning lay. 


A Merning Hymn. 


ROM L night, from ſilence, and from death, 
Or death's own form, myſterious lleep, 

I wake to life, to light, and health: 
Thus me doth Iſrael's Watchman keep. 
Sacred to Him, in grateful praiſe, 
Be this devoted tranquil hour, 
While Him, ſupremely good and great, 
With raptrous homage I adore. 
What muſic breaks from yonder copſe? 
The plumy ſongſter's artleſs lay ; 
Melodious ſongſters, nature-taught ! 
That warbling hail the dawning day. 
Shall Man be mute, while Inſtinct ſings ? 
Nor human breaft with tranſport riſe ? 
O for an univerſal hymn, 


01 join the chorus of th' {kies ! 
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See yon reſulgent lamp of day, 
With unabating glory crown'd, 
Rejoicing in his giant ſtrength, 
Torun his daily deftin'd round. 

So may Iftill perform thy will, : ln 


Great Sun of nature and of grace | Fr 
Nor wander devious from thy law; 910 5 
Nor faint in my appointed race. H 


What charms diſplay th' unfolding flowers ? 
How beauteous plows the enamel'd mead ? 
More beauteous {till the heaven-wrought robe, 
Of pureſt white, and fac'd with red. | 
The ſun exhales the pearly dews, 
Thoſe brilliant fky-ſhed tears, that mourn 
His nightly loſs; till from earth's cheek 
They're kiſs'd away, by pitying morn. 
For laps'd mankind what friendly tears Wy | 
Bent on our weal, did angels ſhed? 
Bound, bound our hearts, to think thoſe tears 
Made fruſtrate all, when Jeſus bled ! 
Arabia wafts from yender grove 
Delicious odours in the gale; _ 
And with her breeze-born fragrance greets, 
Each circamjacent hill and dale. 

As incenſe may my morning ſong, 
A ſweetly ſmelling ſavour riſe, 
Perftum'd with Gilead's precious balm, 
To make it grateful to the ſkies. 

And when from death's long fleep 1 wake, 

To nature's renovating day, 

Cloath me with thy own righteouſneſs, 

And in thy likeneſs, 1 8681 


Verſes ocegſioned by * Waſhington's arrival in Phj- 
ladelphia, on his away to his ſeat in Virginia. 


HE great, unequal conflict paſt, 
The Briton baniſh'd from our * 
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Peace, heav'n- deſcended, comes at laſt, 

And hoſtile nations rage no more; 

From fields ef death the weary ſwain 
Returning, ſeeks his native plain. 

In every vale ſhe ſmiles ſerene, 

Freedom's bright ſtars more radiant riſe, 

New charms ſhe adds to every ſcene, 

Her brighter ſua illumes our fkies; 
Remoteſt realms admiring ftand, 
And hail the hero of our land; 

He comes !—the Genius of theſe lands - 

Fame's thouſand tongues his worth confefſs, 

Who conquer'd with his ſuffering bands 

And grew immortal by diſtreſs : 

Thus calms ſucceed the ſtormy blaſt, 
And valor is repaid at laſt. 

O Waſhington !—thrice glorious name, 

What due rewards can man decree— 

Empires are far below thy aim, 

And ſceptres have no charms for thee; 

FVirtue alone has thy regard, | 
And ſhe muſt be thy great reward. 

Encircled by extorted power, 

Monarchs muſt envy thy retreat, 

Who caſt, in ſome ill fated hour, 

Their country's freedom at their feet ; 

Twas thine to act a nobler part 
For injur'd Freedom had thy heart, 

For ravag*d realms and conquer'd {eas 

Rome pave the great imperial prize, 

And, ſwell'd with pride, for feats like theſe, 

Transferr'd her heroes to the ſkies ;— 

A brighter ſcene your deeds diſplay, 
You gain thoſe heights a different way. 

When Faction rear'd her ſnaky head, 

And join'd with tyrants to deſtroy, 

Where'er you march'd the monſter fled, 

Tim'rous her arro xs to employ z 
Hoſts catch'd from you a bolder flame, 
And deſpots trembled at your name. 
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Ere war's dread horrors ceag'd to reign, 
What leader could your place ſupply ?— 
Chiefs crouded to the embattled plain, 
Prepar'd to conquer or to die— 

Heroes aroſe—but none like you 
| Could fave our lives and freedom too. 
In ſwelling verſe let kings be read, 
And princes ſhine in poliſh'd proſe ; 
Without ſuch aid your triumphs {ſpread 
Where'er the convex ocean flows, 

To Indian worlds by ſeas embrac'd, 

And Tartar, tyrant of the waſte. 
Throughout the eaſt you gain applauſe, 
And ſoon the old world, taught by you, 
Shall bluſh to own her barbarous laws, 
Shall learn inſtruction from the new: 


Monarchs ſhall hear the humble plea, 


Nor urge too far the proud decree. 
Deſpiſing pomp and vain parade, 


At home you ſtay, while France and Spain 


The ſecret, ardent wiſh convey'd, 
And bail'd you to their ſhores in vain : 


In Vernon's groves you ſhun the throne, 
Admir'd by kings, but ſeen by none. 


Your fame, thus ſpread to diſtant lands, 
May envy's fiereeſt blaſts endure, 
Like Egypt's pyramids it ſtands, 
Built on a bafis more ſecure ; 

_ Time's lateſt age ſhall own in you 

The patriot and the ſtateſman too. 

Now hurrying from the buſy ſcene, 
- Where thy Petowmack's waters flow, 
May'ſt thou enjoy thy rural reign, 
And every earthly bleſfing know; 


Thus He“ who Rome's proud legions ſway'd, 


Return'd, and ſought his ſylvan ſhade. 


Not leſs in wiſdem than in war 
Freedom ſhall ſtill employ your mind, 
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Slavery 
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Slavery ſhall vaniſh, wide and far, 
Till not a trace is left behind; | 
Your counſels not beſtow?'d in vain . 
Shall ſtill protect this infant reign, 
So when the bright, all-cheering ſun 
From our contracted view retires, 
Though fools may think his race is run, 
On other worlds he lights his fires: 
Cold climes beneath his influence glow, 
And frozen rivers learn to flow. 
O ſay, thou great, exalted name! 
What muſe can boaſt of equal lays, 
Thy worth diſdains all vulgar fame, 
Tranſcends the nobleſt poet's praiſe. 
Art ſoars unequal to the flight, 
And genius ſickens at the height. 
For ſtates redeem'd—bur weſtern reign 
Reſtor'd by thee to milder ſway, 
Thy cenſcious glory ſhall remain | 
When this great globe is ſwept away, 
And all is loft that pride admires, 
And all the pageant ſcene expires. 


Hymn to Peace. 


| AIL, facred Peace, who claim'ſt thy bright abode _ 
Mid circling ſaints that grace the throne of God, 
efore his arm, around this ſhapeleſs earth, 
Sretch'd the wide heav'ns and gave to nature birth; 
Ere morning ſtars his glowing chambers hung, 
Or ſongs of gladneſs woke an angel's tongue; 
VeiPd in the brightneſs of th' Almighty's mind, 
In bleſt repoſe thy placid form reclined; 
Borne through the heaven, with his creating voice, 
Thy preſence bade the unfolding worlds rejoice, _ 
Gave to ſeraphic harps their ſounding lays, 8 
Their joy to angels, and to men their praiſe. 
From ſcenes of blood, theſe beauteous ſhores that ſtain, 
From gaſping friends that preſs. the ſanguine Plage 
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- From fields, long taught in vain thy flight to mourn, 

I riſe, delightful power, and greet thy glad return. 

| oo long the groans of death and battle's bray 
Have rung diſcordant through the unpleaſing lay ; 

Let pity's tear its balmy fragrance ſhed, 
O'er hero's wounds and patriot warriors dead: 
Accept, departed ſhades, theſe grateful ſighs, 
Your fond attendants to the approving ſkies. 
But now the untuneful trump ſhall grate no more, 
Ye filver ſtreams, no longer ſwell with gore ; 
Bear from your beauteous banks the crimſon ſtain, 
With yon retiring navies to the main 
While other views unfolding on my eyes, 
And happier themes bid bolder numbers riſe. 
Bring, bounteous Peace, in thy celeſtial throng, 
| Life to my ſoul, and rapture to my ſong ; 

Give me to trace, with pure unclouded ray, 
The arts and virtues that attend thy ſway ; 
To ſee thy bliſsful charms that here deſcend, 
Thro',diſtant realms and endleſs years extend, 
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Page I44. line 2, from the bottom, for hundred read thouſand. 
Page 151. There was a bill brought into the legiſlature of New-York 
for declaring Vermont an independent ſtate; but it has not yet paſſed in- 
to a l. | 1. REF 
Ibid. Note. For, Ver-mons, read Verd- mos“. 
Page 246. line 7, for polite, read politic. 
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